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LbAPPINGOW ts 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE WORLD 








references to over 100,000 places—their population, 


G on tainin 2 location, and industries. 


Com piled from the most recent census returns from all countries. 


An Invaluable Work fie" Prete ane 


A Necessity for schools and colleges. 


A compilation of industrial and allied facts, that no manufacturing bus- 
iness, jobber, or exporter can afford to be without. 


ACCURATE 
UP-TO-DATE 
PRACTICAL, 


and a magnificent example of the bookmaker’s art. 


Edited by ANcELo Heruprin and Louis Hemprin. Over 2000 pages. Quarto. 
Sheep, $10.00, net. Half Russia, $12.50, net. Patent index 50 cents extra. 
Specimen pages and large descriptive circular will be sent upon application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 








































INTERNATIONAL 


New Gazetteer of the World 


RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 
2380 Quarto Pages 
Editor in Chief, W T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 


DICTIONARY 





New Biographical Dictionary 








Chief Justice MELVILLE W. FULLER, U. S. Supreme Court, has fittingly said: I regard the International as of 
the utmost value in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorough. 











Also 
REGULAR EDITION, size 7 x 10x 2% inches. 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


1116 pages. 
DE LUXE EDITION, size 534x8%x1iinches. Printed from same plates, on bible paper. 


1400 illustrations. Three bindings. 


Two bindings. 








FREE, ‘* Dictionary “Wrinkles.”’ 


G. & Cc. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., 
GET THE BF ST 





Also illustrative pamphlets. 

















Wm. Lloyd Garrison was born in 
December, 1805. The centenary of 
the event is marked by the publica- 
tion of the notable book 


Larrison the Non-Resistant 


By ERNEST CROSBY 


A sympathetic sketch of the career of the fam- 
ous abolitionist which considers slavery and the 
Civil War from an entirely original point-of-view. 
Mr. Crosby has written nothing more profound 
and spirited. 








Now Ready. 16mo., cloth, 100 pages, with 
photogravure portrait of Garrison, 50 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 


, On application specimen copies of THE PUBLIC will 
be mailed, also catalogue of books—the best literature of 
fundamental democracy (in the broad sense of the word). 


THE PUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


First National Bank Building, 
CHICAGO 














Test Your Intelligence by Reading 


LAWSON’S 


GREAT NOVEL 


“BORN AGAIN” 


If there is an intelligent man or woman alive to-day 
who has not yet read this marvelous sociologic work of 
fiction—this masterpiece of modern philosoph 
will, during the month of December, 1905, send post- 
paid to any address in the world, one cioth-bound 
of “Born Aaatn,” beautifully illustraied and 
$1.50, for the sum of fifty cents. 


AND FURTHERMORE, if after you have read the book 
you feel that you have not gotten the greatest value for 
sur mnquap oan efiteed in oashn, senaney Ge 
it to us by mail, in condition, and we will refund 
the pu price, fifteen cents for postage and 
wra) expenses. 

“Born Again” will make a beautiful Christmas 


present. 


WOX, CONRAD COMPANY, 
3 East 59th Street, 
Department M. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
























On Sale 
December ist 


The story of ‘Frenzied Finance’’ is without doubt the most remark- 
able narrative ever written of the corruption in high circles of finance 
in this country. 

The 560 pages include not only ‘“‘ Frenzied Finance, the Story of Am- 
algamated’’ from the beginning to the account of the ‘‘Crime of Amal- 
gamated,”’ but 148 pages of ‘‘ Lawson and His Critics,’’ which contains 
his charges of corruption in the three big insurance companies and 
matters pertaining thereto. At all bookstores. 

THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, Publishers, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
































“MARRIAGE” 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS 


(Mrs. James E. Mitis) 
Author of Leaves From a Lije-book of To-day and The Mother Artist. 


In dainty cover—white or delicate drab, with rich design of cathedral-window in 
color. Printed on thick, cream-tinted paper, with red-lined, gilt-edged 
pages. Boxed. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 





What Some of Its Readers Say of It: 


“The volume is exquisite in every detail—a little gem, as pure and dainty as the thought 
and aim of its author. . . . Careful thought with the author, in regard to the essential princi- 
ples of true marriage, would render divorces practically unnecessary, or at least so lessen their 
number that the problem would be much simplified.” —Education. 


“If I had $500 to invest to-day in world-betterment, I’d put it imto copies of this book, 
and present them to people who would read them.” —One of tts ers. 


“The little book glows with new spiritual meanings, and lifts the subject above the usual 
narrow interpretations and low-plane tances of its significance into an atmosphere of 
beauty and nobility. ‘The volume itself is daintily attractive.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“Wholesome and practical truths presented in a readable and convincing way, with the 
force to arouse the reader’s thought on the subject.” — The Grand Rapids Herald. 


“‘Every page is rich in searching comment made valuable because of the wholesome, com- 
mon-sense attitude of the writer.” —The Saint Paul Pioneer Press. 


“The little volume is, indeed, a timely one and deserves the careful perusal not only of 
wedded ones, but any man or woman, young or old, will be the better for having it in their 
possession.” —The Leader, Pittsburg, Pa. 


“Dainty in outward form. ly thoughtful and reverent in its treatment of the import- 
ant theme, . . . so practical that few can read her earnest words without uplifting.” —Buffalo 
Evening News. @ 

“Radical liberality of thought affecting the marriage question from a woman’s view-point. 
Sacred things are touched withen tender hand, while oe -day subjects are discussed with a 
frankness that the occasion demands. . . . Should be + & advantage of by all young 
men and women, whether they intend to marry or not.”—The Sunday Oregonian. 


“The book is one earnestly to be commended to any two who are contemplating matrimony, 
to any two who are in it, and’ to all who are interested in the question how to elevate marriage 
to its holy character and beneficent uses.”—The New Christianity. 


. “The publication is one of ethical import and has a message to the family life.” — Denver 
News. 


“She treats her subject with a certain poetic Fines: and a delicacy which is so pure and re- 
fined that it sanctifies the subject it discusses.” — Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“One of the clearest, purest summaries of a vital subject ever written.”—The Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


42 West Coulter Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 
**Au Pays de la Vie Intense’’ 


In the Land of the Strenuous Life 


By ABBE FELIX KLEIN 


HIS is an author’s translation of a work which has been notably 
7. successful in France, where it is now in its sixth edition. It has 

also recently been crowned by the French Academy and awarded 
the Montyon prize. The Abbe visited the United States in 1903, and 
records his impressions in this volume with much vivacity and yet from 
the most sympathetic and intelligent view-point. Although his prin- 
cipal interest was naturally concerned with the Catholic Church, he 
found plenty of time for general observations of a kind that make 
delightful reading. Especially does he have much to say of Chicago 
and the Middle West. His kindly comments will be of universal 
interest, and the publishers consider themselves fertunate to be able to 
offer such a book to the American public. 








With Portraits and Views. Large 8vo. $2.00 net 





Historic Illinois 
The Romance of the Earlier Days. By RANDALL PARRISH 


N his first success, ‘‘ When Wilderness Was King,’’ Mr. Parrish showed clearly his knowledge of 
I the early days in the Prairie State, and he has for some time been gathering material for a series 

of essays of romance and incident in its early annals. The result is a most interesting example 
of the novel-writer’s skill applied to historical facts. Among the different subjects may be mentioned: 
“The Footprints of the Friars,’’ ‘‘ The Fascinating Story of Tonty,’’ ‘‘Old-Time Forts,’’ ‘‘ The 
Tragedy at Fort Dearborn,’’ ‘‘ The Struggle with Black Hawk,’’ ‘‘ The Mormons at Nauvoo,’’ 
‘*The Battle Against Slavery.’’ There are thirty-one chapters in all. 


With illustrations from photographs. Large 8vo. $2.00 net 





Fourth Edition of The Illini By CLARK E. CARR 


HIS remarkable volume, presenting in the most graphic manner the achievements of the great 
£ i men of the Prairie State, is holding its position with notable success—four editions in less than 

ayear. As The Dial says: ‘‘No American can rise from a perusal of this book without a 
greatly increased respect for the people of Illinois.’’ 


With Twenty Portraits. $2.00 net 





A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
































Some of Fox, Duffield & Company's 
NEW BOOKS 


MAN AND THE EARTH 


By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. 


A study of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources for taking care of them. 
$1.50 met; postage, 10 cents. 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW 


By KENYON COX 
A practical book of art criticisms by one of the foremost American painters; illustrated 
edition. $2.50 net; postage, 13 cents. 


LETTERS OF HENRIK IBSEN 


Translated by JOHN NILSEN LAURVIK 
Coveri iod of years and constituting an autobiography of the test liv- 
ing ome letters. Wit ¢ portrait. 32.50 eet; postage entre. ste 


MORE MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN 


By Captain HARRY GRAHAM 


Author of Misrepresentative Men. (5th Edition.) 
New verses on celebrities; illustrations by Matcotm Srravss. $1.00. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE DOLLAR 


By WALLACE IRWIN, illustrated by E. W. Kemaie 
A book of racy verse Ameri topics, containing “Niagara Be Dammed,” “TT: 
the Pure all Food is Pure,” and me others. $1.00. " 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 


By CLARENCE S. DARROW, of Chicago 


The story of a murder and its penalty. A powerful arraignment of capital punish- 
ment. $1.50. 


























SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, Publishers 


36 East 21st Street, New York 

















IMPORTANT 


A New Era In Publishing 


The Smart Set Publishing Co. announces that it has de- 
cided to make a RapicaL CHANGE in the price of its new 
and forthcoming publications. Instead of publishing them at 
$1.50 per volume it will enable the public to obtain them for 





Less Than One-Third of $1.50 





This does not mean that the high class of the fiction will 
be in any way lowered, nor does it imply that the quality of 
the book-making will depreciate. The stories will be by rec- 
ognized authors of assured fame, and the books themselves 
will be printed on good paper, elegantly bound in cloth, and 
in every respect as good as the regular DoLLar-anp-a-HALF 
novel. The only difference is in the published price, and 
that is now Firty Cents. 


A Dollar-and-a-Half Novel for FIFTY CENTS 


THAT IS WHAT IS NOW OFFERED 


THE FIRST VOLUME—NOW READY—IS 


THE CZAR’S SPY 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


*,* An exciting and deeply interesting tale of Russian political intrigue, with a charming 
love-story woven through the narrative. The adventures of the hero lead him into the 
very heart of Russia’s political methods. The scenes of the narrative change from 
Italy to England and Scotland, and thence to Finland and St. Petersburg. 


A COPY WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS 


50c. postpaid. THE SMART SET PUBLISHING CO., 452FIFTH AVE. 


New York 
























You Read 
araqen 


Practical articles by leading architects, the best ideas of 
landscape artists, the works of the best decorators and 
designers—all these things which pertain to the beautifica- 
tion of home and its surroundings, and which are so clearly 
set forth in word picture and artistic illustration have made 
the House & Garden a wonderfully popular and successful 
magazine. Read one number and you want it always. 


Regular Subscription Price is $3.00 a Year—12 Issues. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For $5.00 we will enter your name for a full year and with the 
subscription include a two volume set of our 


New Photogravure Books 


Russia, Japan or India 
Or Choice of 12 Other Books 


These books are without equa! in treatment of their sub- 
jects or in the artistic beauty of binding and illustra- 
tion. Their selling price alone is $5.00, and we could 
not make this offer but for the fact that we are 
publishers both of the books and of the House 
& Garden. Send to-day for prospectus of 
books and circulars of full information. 
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THE PACIFIC 
MONTHLY 


GUARANTEES AN AVERAGE CIRCU- 
LATION PER MONTH DURING 
1906 OF 


50,000 COPIES 


HIS GUARANTEE is based upon the Record of the last 
T six months during 1905, and the actual rate of increase 

in subscriptions during that period. 

The progress that “The Pacific Monthly” is making 
along all lines, is one of the matters of comment in publish- 
ing circles, and a wonder to the reading public. Yet there 
is no 10-cent publication in the country that has more 
extensive plans for its continual improvement and 
beautification. 

“The Pacific Monthly” is forging to the front 
in a way to command the admiration of any pro- 
gressive advertiser. Its rates are low. The quality 
of the magazine is unsurpassed. It is a demon- 
strated result-producer. It offers you an absolute, 
unquestioned opportunity. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THE MARKET 
PLACE 


A MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS STUDY 


Bright, readable articles dealing with the very 
SOUL OF BUSINESS 


One Dollar a year, and a premium you need. 
Your choice of the following: 


1. One Fountograph Pen, made by the 
John Hollael Gold Pen Company. 


2. One Stylographic Pen, made by the 
John aie ¢ Gold Pen Company. 


8. One typewriter ribbon, any color for 
any machine, and 12 sheets non- 
smutting carbon paper, made by the 
Indeliba Company. 


Send for full premium list. 


THE MARKET PLACE COMPANY 


_ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


























What do You Read? 


If you like a magazine with vitality and vim get 
The Raven. The Raven is “The California Month- 
ly’ that is coming to the fore oe, Sor publication 
that is all good. Published where Nature is, in the 
land of romance, the big trees—edited to be interest- 
ing. It is the only magazine published in the beauti- 
ful Santa Clara Valley, which. with its environments 
and educational! faci ities, offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a wide circulation. Cast your eye over a 
list of its partial contents. 


The Most Tyfgremting Stories by the best west- 
ern writers. that you can understand. 
* The Cleane yeas sing. {A Course in Spanish. 
“A Course in advertising. {The Strongest art- 
icles by leading authorities. 

Our agents earn from $1 to $38 per day. Pleasant 
home work. Send 10 cents for complete outfit. 


You get a regular Magazine with many new 
features. 

The Raven tells of the beauty and wonders ae 

— to be found on the beautiful Pacific Coast. It 

‘lls you things you want to know. Send 10 cents 


he asample copy. You will be glad. Advertisers 
send for rates. Address 


California Monthly Publishing Co. 


Publishers of THE RAVEN, 
‘‘The California Monthly.”’ 


125 W. Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 
General Printers and Publishers. 











EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE REGULAR RATES 


The Philistine, a year - $1.00 
Little Journeys, a year - 3.00 
One Roycroft Book - - 2.00 

Total - - - $6.00 


Two Dollars For All! 


IF SUBSCRIPTION IS SENT TO US SOON 

















ittle Journeys for 1906 


Will be to Homes of Great Lovers 








SUBJECTS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


1 Josiah and Sarah Wedgwood 

2 Willian Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
$ Dante and Beatrice 

4 John Stewart Mill and Mrs. Taylor 

5 Parnell and Kitty O’Shea 

6 Petrarch and Laura 

7 Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddall 
8 Balzac and Madame Hanska 

9 Fenelon and Madame Guyon 

10 Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von Donniges 
11 Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet 

12 Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne 








Tue Puiuistine, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Enclosed find Two Dollars and I re- 
quest you to send me The Philistine mag- 
azine for one year, and Little Journeys for 
1906, also the gratis Two-Dollar Roycroft 
Book, all as per your special offer. 


Remit by draft or P. O. Order—it is unsafe to 
send currency by mail unless letter is registered. 



























" Magazine 


For December will be an unusually interesting num- 
ber. A thrilling story of the South Seas by Lloyd 
Osborne; an illustrated article, “All About Los 
Angeles,” telling of that city’s remarkable growth and 
development, and a story of interest to booklovers on 
the treasures of the Bancroft Library of San Fran- 


cisco, are among the features of this number. 


Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of “In the footsteps of the Padres,” “For the 
Sake of his Company,” and “South Sea Idyls,” has 
been specially engaged to write a series of articles, 
entitled ‘*Old Mission Idyls.’’ These art- 
icles will appear in the 1906 numbers of SuNsET. 


Sunset 


Will be found on all news stands. Ten cents a copy. 


One Dollar a year. 














Home Offices: 431 California Street 


San Francisco, California 
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Christmas Gifts 


From The Craftsman Workshops 





OTHING could be more suited for Christmas gifts than 
the wares produced by THE CRAFTSMAN WORK- 
SHOPS. Above all things, such a gift should have the 

human quality of individuality as well as the sturdiness that 
would go to make it an heirloom in the family to which it goes 
asa token of goodwill, Whether it be a deep, roomy, comfort- 
able chair that holds out arms of welcome to all comers, or a 
piece of hammered or hand-wrought metal that is hall-marked 
with the indefinable touch of personality given to it in the mak- 
ing, or a bit of cunningly-wrought needle-work in softly-blended 
colors and bold design,a CRAF TSMAN CHRISTMAS GIFT 
would carry with it a feeling that would assure it a cordial wel- 
come and a place among the inanimate things that make for the 
happiness of the household. In time for the Holidays, send for 
“THE CRAFTSMAN FURNISHINGS,” our latest and most 
comprehensive illustrated booklet: which covers the entire range 
of products from THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS. Mod- 
elsand designs from each depariment are shown, with prices, 
dimensions and full descriptions, for convenience in ordering, 
The booklet will be sent promptly upon application to 





GUSTAV STICKLEY, THE CRAFTSMAN 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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ie FO I ES ae SE FEE FOS 


M O O D Y ‘ S Mr. Henry George, Jr’s 
MAGAZINE now boot 
* "BANKERS AND MEN OF ADPAIRS THE MENACE 
Edited by BYRON W. HOLT OF PRIVILEGE 


MOODY’S MAGAZINE is original and unique 





pt yd 9 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have just 
pertant sews published a study by Mr. Henry George, Jr., of 

It looks inside and outside of reports the dangers to the republic from the existence of 

It ——= —_ the facts of consequence a favored class. He describes the extent of priv- 

It is independent 

It is the organ of no corporation or interest ilege i in this ‘nao its princes and their weap- 

It has no strings to it ons, its victims their resistance ; its influence 


It does not suppress or color information on politics and on public opinion, and the remedy. 
It does not publish advertisements as news matter The book is not an outcry of pessimism ; itis a 


It does not sell its editorial columns to its advertisers 
Its editorials are fearless and truthful but not malicious word of warning, but also of hope. 
It is fair and honest with subscribers and advertisers 
It deserves the support of all honest investors 
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Garden of The Hesperides 


An Ancient Myth With a Modern Meaning 








“Show thee the tree leafed with refined Gold 

Whereon the fearful Dragon held his seat 

That watched the Garden of the Hesperides.” 
—— =|HERE is a Grecian myth that in the “Mystic West” there was a beautiful 
4a Ee) garden with golden fruit hanging from golden branches, half-hid with gold- 
Neal fed) en leaves. This golden garden was held as the exclusive property of the 
) mii} greedy daughters of Hesperus and guarded for them by the dragon, Ladon, 
until he was slain by Hercules in his eleventh labor. 

THIS MYTH HAS A MODERN MEANING. Many golden gardens have been discovered 
in our “Mystic West,” America. ‘The greedy sisters, Rent, Interest and Profit, however, 
have claimed them, the cruel dragon, Monopoly, has guarded them and the common 
people, to whom they belong, have been but little better off for the discoveries. 

The eleventh labor of the Hercules, Codperation, is to slay the cruel dragon and dis- 
possess the greedy sisters; and the twelfth and last is to bring the common people into their 
golden inheritance. 

Execution of such double task is now in progress under the auspices of Ruskin 
Homemakers’ Society.* ° 


RENT is abolished by providing a ten-acre Home in Southern Florida and an income sufficient 
to insure a good living for an average family in return for an investment of $2.00 down and $1.00 
per month for not to exceed thirty-six months. 

This is done by investing the money thus received in low-priced lands, which are cultivated for 
the members by the Society. Three om per year are raised, netting more than 100 per cent. 
upon the capital invested in each crop. The Society retains 90 per cent. of the profits until each 
member has $1,000 per share to his credit in the treasury, the other 10 ) yee going tohim. He 
then gets ten acres of improved land deeded to him with each share. is land cultivated codper- 
atively will yield him at least $1,000 per year as dividend on each share. He may live on an acre 
or larger plot in the Codperative Village, leased at a nominal rate, and work for the Society; or he 
may live on his own land and cultivate it himself, or live where he pleases and draw his income. 


INTEREST is abolished by the Society loaning to its members who are organized into “Local 
Homes,” when in need, limited sums without interest, to be repaid out of their accumulating profits. 


PROFIT is abolished by the Society giving each member, by the above method, the full pro- 
duct of his investment of cash or labor, ing indirect tribute paid to our commercial system, 
which under this plan is reduced to a minimum. ° 


RUSKIN UNIVERSITY is the Society’s Educational Center, and will establish branch col- 
leges on its plantations. Free tuition will be furnished to those making the requisite investment 
and employment to cover nses will be provided for all students. 

The affiliation of the University with the Society provides for a large equipment-fund for the 
former, insuring a great future for the institution. Every investment made in this enterprise by 
ARENA readers will add materially to this fund. 


Anyone interested in promoting Industrial Education or Economic Coéperation may 
have free literature with full particulars by addressing Grorez McA. Mixer, President 
of Ruskin University, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, or Ruskin Homemakers’ Society, 92 La- 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

* A Corporation, chartered under the laws of Illinois, Authorized one. $5,000,000 ; applying the business 


methods of successful corporations to the development of Fraternal peration; an interesting business 
proposition open to a live worker in each locality. 
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The mechanism is so simple that a child can operate it. 


METAL FURNITURE 
Dept. 





$18 Couch, Bed, Wardrobe for $0 


Handsome High-Grade Metal Couch and Double Bed Complete with 
Spring, Mattress and Flounce; and Wardrobe Box. 


Made of very best quality steel angles, attractively and durably 
enameled. Good dark green denim-top mattress, filled with fine carded wool. Rip Van Winkle Spring guaranteed 2 
years. Cedar-stained pine box rolls out from beneath on casters. Closed, couch is 2 ft. 1 in. wide, 6 ft. 1 in. long; as bed 4 
ft. wide. Send $10, money order or N. Y. draft, and we will ship couch to you promptly, Bargain at $18, but we make this 
low price to introduce samples of our goods in every community. 
Any article manufactured in our factory—Reclining Couch, Davenport, Bed Couch, Dropside Couch, Ironfold Bed, Mat. 
tresses—may be returned at our expense if not thorough 
you. Send your address for our literature and prices. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4, 17 W. 42a St., 


ly satisfactory. We ship direct from factory to 


New York 
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A Levantine 
Log-Book 


By JEROME HART 











“A LEVANTINE LOG-BOOK”’ is a 
series of sketches based on a stay of two sea- 
sons in the Levant, whence the writer returned 
in May, 1905. It is in the same vein as 
“ Argonaut Letters” and “Two Argonauts in 
Spain,” also by him. The book contains 
chapters on Southern Italy, Malta, Greece, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Al- 
exandria, Cairo, Thebes, Luxor, Assouan, and 
Upper Egypt. It is copiously illustrated, 
having about two score pictures from original 
photographs. The book is very handsomely 
printed and bound, with panel design in gold 
and color, gilt tops and deckle edges. 
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FOUR HUNDRED PAGES 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE, $2.00 NET 


For sale by the Booksellers 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 


Thousands appointed each year at salaries of $1000 
to $2000 and upwards for life. The self-instructor 
contains complete courses of instruction for roo var- 
ious examinations. The cost is small. Thousands 
of persons who study this work pass these exam- 
inations and receive appointments, The book has 
been endorsed by government officials. Do you de- 
sire a position of this kind? If so, write for full in- 
formation concerning this book. Salaries, sample 
oJ questions, etc., sent fe 


FRANK PERGANDE, PUBLISHER 
726 42nd Street, (R6) Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE MODERN DUPLICATOR 
(Costs $2.75 to $6.75 according to size.) 

The NEW (Clay-Process) method of Duplicating—or Print- 
ing Letters, Music, Drawings, Notices, etc. 100 Copies from 
each writing. We are spending $100,000 to tell you about it. 
Write now for illustrated calalogue. 

DURKINN, REEVES & CO., MFGRS. 
339 FIFTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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CHILDREN LOVE TO DRAW 





It is an inborn desire to express oneself GRAPH- 
ICALLY. We all DRAW long before we write. But 
we all must be guided properly to insure the possess 
ion of this simplest and most direct power of expres 
ion. Help your children to acquire this power while 
they are able to. Send for a SAMPLE COPY of the 


SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


published monthly for teachers and mothers, who 
wish their children to start right in ART and for ALL 
who desire to have a genuine love for BEAUTY in 
NATURE and ART. 

SUBSCRIPTION ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE DAVIS PRESS 


Worcester, Mass. 




































































COUNT TOLSTOI IN HIS PRIME 


THE ARENA 














“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 


Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” — Herne. 
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UNCLE SAM’S ROMANCE WITH SCIENCE AND 
THE SOIL. 


By Frank VROOMAN. 


Part I. The Field. 
ORE advance has been made in 
agriculture since the Centennial 
Exhibition than has been made before 
since men ploughed their maize with a 
stag-horn and hoed it with a clam-shell, 
and invoked the rain with the incantations 
of a howling dervish. Long since those 
days the principle of state interference 
has been considered a synonym for cor- 
porate impudence, as, indeed, it is to-day 
when vested interest demands and vested 
ignorance tolerates. ‘The crass individu- 
alism of the world’s yesterday’s ideals of 
democracy has been slowly disintegrating 
in the crucible of events, together with 
its corollaries; ¢. g., the laissez-faire econ- 
omy of Manchester, the states rights 
theories of the thirteen colonies, and later 
of the Southern states, as indeed the dis- 
credited atheism which conceived the 
universe as a “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” 

The fact stands that the present tend- 
ency of all intelligent politics is away from 
anarchy and toward nationality. The 
public interest as an idea and an aim, is 
becoming crystalized in the laboratory of 
public opinion and the public is begin- 
ning to look out for itself. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss 


here the political or ethical aspects of the 
work our government is doing directly 
for 5,700,341 farming families, and in- 
directly for the common weal; but to in- 
vite to a passing glimpse of the most 
brilliant and most useful scientific organ- 
ization in the world, as well as one of the 
most romantic contributions of human 
genius to the welfare of the race. The 
question: “Does it pay?” will interest 
more the average Yankee, and the answer 
to the question must be found in the fruits 
of this great tree itself which has grown 
in sixty-six years—shall I say from a 
grain of mustard seed ?—certainly from 
a very small lot of very small seeds sent 
out through Commissioner Ellsworth in 
1839. 

It has now been sixty-six years since 
the federal government began to “inter- 
fere” with the farmer’s business. This 
“interference” has made of it another 
business. In the past farming has been 
a dernier resort. Now it is a dignified 
and scientific profession. It is such for 
the most part because the United States 
Government has made a national con- 
cern of the interests of the man that tills 
the soil; because under the direction of 
one constructive and administrative gen- 
ius, correlating and unifying the technical 
work of over 2,000 scientists and trained 
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experts—each man probing the secrets 
of nature along his own line—roaming 
the world, solving the problems of soils, 
seeds, weathers, fertilizers, forests, plants, 
insects and farm animals, their foods, 
diseases and adaptabilities in all their 
infinity of possible permutations; in 
other words, the problems of plant and 
animal and environment, with direct and 
unswerving reference to the interest of 
the working farmer, agriculture in the 
United States has been revolutionized 
and placed on new, scientific and perma- 
nent foundations. 

Behind the present moment, lie in the 
background of the ages the swarming 
millions of those who have unintelligently 
tilled the soil; peasants and yokels, help- 
less in the solitude of their individual 
ignorance and weakness, and unsuspici- 
ous of the potentialities which lay under 
their feet. For still other centuries this 
unfortunate class of men might have 
ploughed the same dismal furrows, but 
that a nation advanced to loan its re- 
sources, to multiply their personal op- 
portunities toward results the most dar- 
ing would not have dreamed of a hundred 
years ago. 

The people paid last year, for the War 
Department, 1174 millions of dollars; for 
the Navy Department, 103} millions; for 
the Post-Office, 152} millions; for the 
Interior Department, 167 millions; for 
the Department of Agriculture, less than 
six millions of dollars. One battleship 
costs enough to run the whole department 
a year, and Mr. Landis, a “gentleman 
from Indiana,” thinks the scientists, who 
are laboring in obscurity in this depart- 
ment and boarding themselves, are writ- 
ing farmers’ bulletins to see their names 
in print, and that Uncle Sam. must econo- 
mize in their publication. 

The expenses of the Interior Depart- 
ment are nearly three times as much, and 
the Post-Office Department two and a 
half times as much, every year, as national 
agriculture has cost for all the sixty-six 
years of its history. 

Whether it is time to talk of economiz- 
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ing in the Department of Agriculture 
will appear further on in this brief glance 
at a few of the conspicuous outlines of its 
work. 

The dimensions of this task are so great 
compared with the space allotted, that 
the reader must be invited to it as he 
might be asked to take a bird’s-eye view 
of the solar system. The staggering out- 
line confronts him, that the principal ele- 
ments of the American farmers’ wealth 
amounts to the sum of $27,000,000,000. 

The value of this year’s crops alone 
amounts to about five times the total out- 
put of the mines of the United States, in- 
cluding gold, coal and iron, and nearly 
twice the entire value of all the farms and 
their stock and improvements in the Uni- 
ted States when the nation first went a- 
farming in 1839. 

The total amount of money it takes to 
run the United States government for a 
year would not within many hundreds of 
millions of dollars buy the increase of 
this year’s crop over that of last year. 

Within the last twelve months the 
American farmer has invested in farm 
machinery alone about six times as much 
as Jefferson paid for the half continent 
of Louisiana, when he consummated the 
greatest real-estate transaction in the 
history of the world. 

The American farmer in the last year 
has also laid away, as part of his profit 
and fully paid-up capital, several hundred 
millions more than Uncle Sam.’s entire 
gold-reserve hoard in the national treas- 
ury. 

From 60 per cent. to 84 per cent. of all 
the exports of the United States each year, 
since 1800 A. D., have been products of 
the American farm. 

The corn crop, when Secretary Wilson 
went into office, was 1,902,967,933 bush- 
els, selling at 25 to 274 cents, farm value 
a half billion. The corn crop of 1905, 
estimated at 2,716,900,000 bushels, sell- 
ing near 60 cents at the time of this writ- 
ing, farm value over a billion and a half, 
or 200 per cent. increase of value under 
Secretary Wilson’s administration. 











The barley crop has increased in four 
years from 59 to 140 millions of bushels. 
The value of the farmers’ horses in- 
creased during this régime from 478 mil- 
lions to 1,200 millions; mules from 92 to 


251 millions. ‘The increase in values in 
farm crops has been in six years from 
$2,526,345,478 to $3,583,339,609 in 1904, 
and to quite $5,000,000,000 in 1905. 
About 100 per cent. total increase in 
six years. In other words, from 1899 
to 1905, the increase in values of the 
crops of the American farmer aggre- 
gate about the same as the sum total 
of the increase from 1492 to 1899. 

In 1839 Congress appropriated the 
sum of $1,000 for the purpose of collect- 
ing and distributing seeds, procuring 
agricultural statistics and prosecuting 
agricultural investigations. ‘Three years 
later (when doubtless their money was 
all gone) Commissioner of Patents Ells- 
worth, the disbursing steward of this 
fund, submitted the first agricultural re- 
port to Congress, which contained, 
amongst other interesting discussions, 
one on the use of lard-oil instead of whale- 
oil for illuminating purposes. Was not 
this report the beginning of a greater 
light? Twenty-three years after was 
appointed the first Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Isaac Newton (of New Jer- 
sey), who studied falling apples from a 
new point-of-view. 

A superficial survey of the sixty-six 
years may be made by a few figures, for 
which I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Dr. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The census of 1840 
covered twenty-four states and the terri- 
tories of Wisconsin, Iowa and Florida. 
Then there were a million farms, averag- 
ing 280 acres each, value 3 billions. In 
1904, there were 6 million farms, 170 
acres average, 850 million acres, value 
over 20 billions. 

Seven times as much wheat was raised 
in 1904 as in 1840. Crop value, 1904, 
5104 millions. 

The increase in barley was from 4 to 
140 million bushels, value 58 millions. 
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In 1840 the corn crop was 3774; in 
1905, 2,717 million bushels. 

Hay increased from 10 to 60 millions 
of tons. The total valuation of all farm 
products in 1840 was 500 millions. Plant 
products alone in 1905 were 5,000 mil- 
lions. The total cost of the Department 
of Agriculture for sixty-six years, has been 
in round numbers 61 millions, or 74 cents 
per capita, 14 cents per acre farm land. 

One can only mention, and that for 
illustration, the work of a few of the bu- 
reaux. There is no straight line between 
their fields. 

The Division of Publications, with 
George William Hill, chief, is the nerve- 
channel of information. This depart- 
ment in 1904 issued 12,421,386 copies of 
the 972 separate publications, 600 of 
which publications were reprints, show- 
ing their popularity. All the results of 
the investigations of two thousand experts 
are distributed to every part of the body 
of American agriculture. These books 
say to the farmer, “put this seed or this 
fertilizer in this soil, plant and reap at 
such times; do thus and so with thus and 
so,” and this with never a piece of guess- 
work but always with definite scientific 
precision. 

Agricultural chemistry is the founda- 
tion of all intensive agricultural progress. 
While all the contentions of the Leibig 
school, founders of the mineral theory of 
plant-growth, have not “made good,” it 
is nevertheless the agricultural chemist 
who has more than any other made of 
agriculture a science out of the old-time 
heterogenity of fields and farms. 

Just now Dr. Wylie, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, is working out an idea 
attracting relatively little attention, but 
in which he is laying foundations for 
future agricultural progress. His in- 
vestigations cover the composition of 
plant-life as affected by its environments. 
Not only the soil, but temperature, rain- 
fall, altitude, clouds and sunshine, meth- 
ods and times of planting, cultivation and 
fertilization, and this all with reference 
to two things: 
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First. The feeding of the plant to pro- 


duce the maximum crop on strictly sci- 
entific principles. 

Second. Such distribution of crops, 
after numberless experiments, as to take 
advantage of all the natural conditions, 
viz., all the elements of the environment. 
The soil can be made or unmade any- 
where, ¢. g., they grow certain oranges 
in pure sand in Florida and feed the trees 
artificially; are bringing them up on a 
bottle, as it were. By a scientific adap- 
tion of these principles Dr. Wylie thinks 
the American farms can be made to yield 
three times what they are yielding now. 

Dr. Wylie, who saved about $7,000,- 
000 in his sugar crucible for Uncle Sam., 
and shunted the American sugar industry 
from sorghum to the sugar-beet, by many 
thousand analyses and experiments laid 
out the zones twenty years ago in which 
alone the sugar-beet has thrived to this 
day. 

The important work of this bureau on 
adulterated food is well known. But 
does anybody know why we spend more 


on analyzing what we ship to foreigners 


than on what we eat ourselves? And 
more on what we feed our cattle and hogs 
than on all the rest? Is it because we 
can eat and drink poisons and not dimin- 
ish our exports ? 

Why are we fighting with mosquitoes 
in Panama and not prescribing every 
ounce of food and drink used there ? 

The Japs send their chemists and bacte- 
riologists ahead of their armies. Why 
do we fight one bug in Panama and not 
another ? 

A sneak-thief can enter one open door 
as well as twenty. The problems of our 
new tropical possessions, to say nothing 
of those at home, call for a national De- 
partmeni of the Public Health. Such a 
department could make a health resort 
of Panama and the Philippines and save 
millions of lives in the United States. 

The Bureau of Soils deals primarily 
with the fundamental element of plant 
environment, and since 1899 has surveyed 
a hundred thousand square miles of land 
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over forty-four states and territories, in- 
volving four hundred different kinds of 
soils, chemically examined. This has all 
been mapped with their needs and capa- 
bilities and adaptabilities. Dr. Whit- 
ney’s chemical laboratory has been at 
work lately on the problem of soil fertility, 
and his investigations have led to aston- 
ishing changes in our views on the sub- 
ject. The writer is informed by Mr. 
Bonsteel, a scientist of this bureau, that 
solid matter of soils, as well as soil-waters, 
from which plants draw their food, vary 
but slightly in concentration and compo- 
sition, and that the failure of food supply 
is a remote contingency. The soil’s 
failure to produce depends upon unwhole- 
some or disordered conditions of the or- 
ganic matter in the soil. Fertilizers, 
therefore, correct conditions rather than 
add plant-food, like a medicine, which, 
instead of nourishing, corrects the stom- 
ach. Then the relationships of crops to 
heat, moisture, movements of wet solu- 
tions, and alkali salts are all studied 
through patient investigation, and this 
is largely the basis of the field-surveys. 
This bureau is doing a most interesting 
and valuable work in its alkali reclama- 
tion service, in five irrigation areas where 
lands which were too alkaline three years 
ago to produce anything, are now yielding 
satisfactory crops. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is four 
years old, of honorable record. The 
ramifications of its development and in- 
fluence have been nothing short of the 
marvelous. This bureau has been study- 
ing plant-diseases and remedies, estab- 
lishing new plant industries, searching 
the world for plants that will thrive in our 
untilled and now impossible soils, and, 
in general, making the farmer’s burdens 
light and his profits heavy. It spends 
nearly a million dollars a year through 
the experimental work of five hundred 
men, creating new plants, importing alien 
plants, healing sick and improving old 
ones. Better methods of shipping as well 
as raising products are being introduced. 
What can be more interesting than the 
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discovery of nitrogen fixing bacteria, by 
which Dr. Moore has enabled every far- 
mer in the United States, if he wishes, at 
a cost of something like a cent an acre, 
to add from 15 to 35 per cent. to all of his 
legumunious crops ? 

To mention another interesting ex- 
ample. Last winter, Mr. Harold Powell 
went to Riverside, California, to investi- 
gate the rotting of oranges in shipment 
East. The growers were losing about 
60 per cent. He discovered the fruit was 
injured by the clippers in picking, or by 
finger-nail punctures. He turned the 
points of their clippers, and manicured 
their snippers, and this simple applica- 
tion of an idea saves enough for the River- 
side district in eighteen months to build 
the new agriculture building at Washing- 
ton, which will cost $1,500,000. 

Work is carried out in common school, 
normal school, agricultural college and 
experiment stations, and post-graduate 
work is given to about 500 young men. 
It is to be hoped that this, one of the most 
valuable ideas of the department, may be 
developed toward the founding of a na- 
tional agricultural university, where com- 
plete lines of special work may be given 
young men in all the applied and related 
scieces; that it may affiliate the agri- 
cultural schools in a kind of university 
extension, which shall stand as a rock in 
the stream of modern tendency towards 
city congestion and degeneration, and 
divert a larger part of our young life 
where it belongs—* back to the soil.” 

Why do men and women swelter and 
sweat and rot, cankering in tenements, 
packed like eggs in a box, their progeny 
playing in ash-barrels or pilfering in 
alleys, when the illimitable prairies lie 
beyond where the lowing kine are calling 
and the yellow corn beckons—* back to 
the soil” ? 

Second only in intetest, financially and 
sentimentally, to the reclamation of des- 
erts to fertile land, is the development of 
new plant industries, imported from dif- 
ferent corners of the globe and planted 
in soil worthless to our home plants. For 


example, the bureau scientists have 
brought the date from Arabia and Sahara, 
and now it thrives in the alkali desert 
where nothing grew before. The bureau 
discovered the adaptability of the durum 
or macaroni wheat to the semi-arid West, 
which adds millions to our wealth every 
ear. 

The table follows of the annual wealth 
added to the land by a few of these im- 
portations, which all amount to creations 
of this bureau. It does not include many 
new plants, such as citrous fruits, forage 
cactus, dates, bulbs, tea, drug plants, 
one hundred new varieties of cotton, ori- 
ental mattings, and beet sugar now yield- 
ing over 200,000 tons a year. 


The cow pea, soil renovator, seed 
alone 

Sorghum (from China) 

ian ~ oe ishi i 

apanese i rice 

Oats, white shonen, excelsior, and 


Barl 
Nav: 
Macaroni wheat grows where nothing 


else will, practically 7,000,000 


$119,500,000 


One year’s yield of this fraction of the 
created industries of this one bureau will 
about double the entire cost of the whole 
department, and its antecedents for sixty- 
six years. Here is a good place for Rep- 
resentative Landis to economize. 

The Government “ Bug” Industry has a 
fascination all its own; its little bugs and 
big bugs, from the bacilli, bean-leaf beetle 
and beet aphis, brown-tail moth, bed- 
bug, boll-worm and boll-weevil down the 
line to the Board of Trade and Beef- 
Trust, the Queen B’s of all the besoms 
that lay waste the farm, these countless 
hordes of devastation are a myriad-headed 
menace to every man engaged in the ele- 
mental occupation of tilling the soil or 
shepherding a flock. It costs the farmer 
to feed these terrifying and insidious 
armies of lilliputian Huns and Vandals, 
more every year than it costs to run the 
United States Government, including the 
pension-roll, the army and the navy, and 
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that for the vegetarian bugs alone. And 
this does not count those which leave with 
man and beast their trail of disease and 
death. In the old-fashioned days of 
ante-paternalism and anti-paternalism, 
and the style of farming of “every fellow 
for himself” and the bugs take the hind- 
most, the black scale and the grasshopper, 
the chinch-bug and the Hessian fly and 
the Texas fever-tick, swept unhindered 
over the farmer’s possessions, his farm- 
stead open at every angle of his ignorance 
and his prejudice and his individual help- 
lessness, and the last scenes of the tragedy 
were seen in the auction advertisements, 
the sheriff's hammer and the pathetic 
procession of the old man and his wagon 
full of children driving down the road, if 
he had saved as much as a horse, to begin 
life over again as somebody’s else hired 
man. 

A rough estimate of the annual losses 
of farm products, chargeable to bugs 
preying on vegetable products alone, is 
cereals, 200 millions of dollars’ worth; hay, 
53; cotton, 60; tobacco, 5; truck crops, 53; 
sugar, 5; fruits, 27; farm forests, 11; mis- 
cellaneous crops, 6; animal products, 175 
millions of dollars, to which is to be added 
a loss of 100 millions each for natural 
forests and forest products, and as much 
for products in storage. C. L. Marlatt, 
whose estimate this is, is Assistant Gov- 
ernment Entomologist in charge of experi- 
mental field-work, and makes up a total 
of $795,100,000 annually that the farmer 
feeds one subdivision of his bugs. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of Bureau of 
Entomology, has established a valuable 
work in international economic ento- 
mology. He imported from Australia 
the parasite of the white scale, the Asiatic 
lady-bird, enemy of the San Jose scale, 
the European lady-bird enemy of the 
black scale, which have probably saved 
the citrous industries of California. He 
has just returned from Europe with very 
many parasitized larve and pupe of the 
gypsy moth, the scourge of New England. 
He has organized in Europe a service of 
official entomologists, and parasitized ma- 
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terial is to be sent to Massachusetts in 
large quantities for the next two years 
and a half. If these parasites do for New 
England what they have done for Europe, 
their money value will be very great. 

This bureau, and that of Animal In- 
dustry, represent the army and navy of 
the administration of agriculture. My 
own studies lead me to suspect the esti- 
mates of loss prevented here are too mod- 
est by much. From all I can gather, the 
Bureau of Entomology alone, with its 
correlated work and allied influences, 
saves the farmer some years between 300 
and 400 millions a year. I notice in the 
last report that the total amount appro- 
priated for entomological investigation 
for 1905, is $70,000, and the chief of the 
bureau modestly asks that his salary be 
increased to $3,500 a year. He, the most 
conspicuous entomologist in the world, 
the directing mind of the largest and most 
important and most profitable (for some- 
body else) work of its kind in the world; 
a work that has prevented a loss to wheat 
from the Hessian fly of from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000 a year; that has taken 
apples out of the mouths of the coddling 
moths and put them in the farmers’ bins 
to the value of $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
a year; which has saved the California 
citrous-fruit industry from extinction; 
which in offering the simple device of 
rotation of corn crops with oats or other 
crops, has saved the corn industry $100,- 
000,000 in the Mississippi valley; which 
saves $30,000,000 annually from ravages 
of the cotton-worm, and is doing many 
other brilliant and effective pieces of work; 
the head and front of this work is asking 
that his salary be increased to $3,500! 
Uncle Sam., you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! 

One has only to read the histories of 
cattle epidemics to see what would have 
been happening in our own midst nowa- 
days but for the work of these scientists. 
While Europe was discussing pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle for a half-century, 
as to whether it was contagious or no, the 
contagion spread from Switzerland, Ger- 
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many, Italy, France, in fact, over the 
whole world, until the existence of farm 
animals, and, consequently, the farm it- 
self was threatened with utter annihila- 
tion. ‘This led Congress in 1884 to es- 
tablish the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the principal object of which 
has been the study of animal disease and 
methods of control. It has not yet been 
considered of sufficient importance to do 
the same for human life. Rigorous sani- 
tary measures have led to the final eradi- 
cation of the contagion in this country. 
The next important government work 
was done with anthrax and blackleg, 
almost invariably fatal. One of the 
most important achievements of this de- 
partment has been Texas fever, by Dr. 
Salmon, Chief, just resigned after a not- 
able service of a quarter of a century. 
For years Southern cattle carried death 
with them when they came North, and 
Northern cattle went South to their death, 
ninety in a hundred. The ravages of 
this disease were dreadful and uncanny 
and mysterious. The disease threatened 
the cattle industry. Dr. Salmon took up 
the study of Texas fever in 1879. He 
first discovered that the disease was car- 
ried by ticks, that contagion was carried 
in the blood of immune Texas cattle and 
remained in blood once inoculated. This 
discovery has led to the control of the 
disease and has had a money value reach- 
ing high in the millions. 

But this discovery has led to more im- 
portant results than control of Texas 
fever. It has led to a study of insects 
carrying fatal diseases to human beings. 
Witha national Bureau of Health we would 
have had no yellow-fever epidemic in 
Lousiana this season. We would have 
controlled the stegomyia mosquito. We 
are engulfed in peril of the bugs—the 
house-fly carrying typhoid, scarlet fever 
and small-pox; the rats harbor fleas, and 
these fleas have other fleas and they carry 
the dreadful “black death” or bubonic 
plague. The Egyptian eye-disease, now 
firmly established in New York via Castle 
Garden, is carried by small flies. Sev- 
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enty-seven species of flies, says Dr. How- 
ard, are dangerous. The bed-bug carries 
lupus, or skin tuberculosis, and also lep- 
rosy. What else? Some say cancer. 
Who knows? And now we learn that 
we are being invaded by a vast army of 
gigantic bed-bugs with wings—bugs an 
inch long, “ black body, pointed head and 
strong beak.” ‘They are coming from 
Texas and are as far as the Mississippi 
river en route. What new possibilities 
of disease and death they bring, time will 
tell. And yet we have no national de- 
partment of public health! 

In four years past the bureau inspected 
227,000,000 of animals before slaughter, 
and 148,000,000 after slaughter. The 
imagination can form no idea of 227,000,- 
000 cattle. Drive them into the abat- 
toir one by one, line them up behind, 
allowing ten feet to each animal, you have 
the modest line of cattle nearly 430,000 
miles long, reaching over seventeen times 
around the world. 

This is but one item of the many-sided 
work of this bureau. The same bureau 
has inspected 148,000,000 animals after 
slaughter. Allow 50 cubic feet to the 
animal, pile them up in a crib built 100 
yards square, you would have to build 
your crib a mile and a half high. When 
it is remembered that each individual 
animal is separately inspected, many 
microscopically, one has a faint concep- 
tion of the work involved. 

The inspection by this bureau of ocean- 
going vessels, carrying live-stock abroad, 
has brought insurance rates down from 
eight per cent. of the value of animals 
shipped to one-third of one per cent. 
That is one side. Does this not tell a 
story of the lives of cattle saved? The 
amount saved in insurance alone would 
pay the whole cost of the bureau. In 
addition to much beneficent legislation 
secured by the bureau, it investigates 
communicable diseases of live stock, 
superintends measures for the extirpation 
of such diseases, makes original investi- 
gations as to the nature and prevention 
and reports on conditions and the means 
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of improving the animal industries of the 
country. The record of Dr. Salmon and 
his associates has been a brilliant one, 
and the money value of their patient and 
patriotic services has run to the farmers’ 
credits in actual hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

I find, in the report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of 1904, a table of the 
causes of condemnation of carcases, in 
which, roughly speaking, 19,000 cattle, 
12,000 sheep, 4,000 calves and 91,000 
hogs, besides as many more parts of each, 
were condemned and thrown away on 
account of the presence of forty-five dif- 
ferent diseases, including tuberculosis, 
cholera, ‘Texas fever, erysipelas, cancer, 
tumor, abcess, gangrene, tapeworm, tri- 
chine and thirty-five others. 

We used to eat all this ! 

And we didn’t know what was the 
matter with us! 

I have been impressed from a study of 
the records of the Department of Agri- 
culture with the faithfulness with which 
every resource of this vast machinery has 
been made to subserve the actual and 
tangible interest of every farmer, and that 
a remark the secretary made to a bureau 
chief nine years ago, upon assuming 
office, may serve as a key to the interpre- 
tation of his whole policy. “Don’t tell 
me now about your laboratories. Tell 
me what you are doing for the man at the 
plow, out in the field, with his coat off.” 
It is impossible to study the records with- 
out being profoundly impressed with the 
faithfulness of the prosecution of such 
a policy and with a sense of the adequacy 
of the constructive genius which has ad- 
ministered this great department towards 
these great results. 

Who would not rather have to his credit 
in the Hall of Fame, the achievements of 
Secretary Wilson than those of Napoleon 
or Alexander? Certainly anyone who 
can see straight. The world does not 
see in perspective the relative values of 
the service of its constructive and de- 
structive genius. Fame has ever been a 
“follower of false lights.” Her ghoulish 
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fancy has sought the poppy-colored fields 
of carnage, or fields where bones lie like 
daisies amidst the grass. The future 
surely holds in another day the laurel for 
brows which have not planned waste, and 
her epics shall be sung into ears that have 
not been deaf to the wail of the widow 
and the fatherless; a day, perhaps, when 
the sword shall be beaten into plough- 
shares; a day of blossoming deserts. 

Would not the Hebrew prophet have 
rejoiced to see this day ? 

Here lies a romance, running through 
just two generations of men, such as Alad- 
din never dreamed of in all his glory. 
The stories that used to hold us breath- 
less, of the genii of Arabia arising at the 
wizard’s call from uncorked bottles, fade 
away into an insignificant curl of smoke, 
when compared with these certain, tang- 
ible marvels the magic wand of science 
has called forth from their sleep of ages 
in American soil. 

All the past has not performed the mir- 
acles science has wrought in a hundred 
years. And all literature of science holds 
no more charming tale than that buried 
in the government stack of black cloth 
and paper-covered farmers’ bulletins and 
United States argicultural reports and 
year-books—the romance of science and 
the soil—the making of two farmers to 
grow where one grew before. 

Let some one come now and sing us a 
new song: The Man With the Plough. 

There he stands in the fields in his 
shirt-sleeves, with his head erect, the lord 
of the continental demesne. No longer 
yokel or peasant! His is the cleanest 
occupation in the world and his the most 
dignified and independent. The Ameri- 
can farmer bows to no living man. To- 
ward only God Almighty is there tone of 
supplication in his voice—and to his 
messengers, the rain and sunshine and 
dew. Heroic and picturesque, his is the 
foremost figure in the landscape—the 
belated scientist—the last who has be- 
come first. 

FRANK VROOMAN. 

Washington, D. C. 





ECONOMICS OF MOSES. 


By Grorce McA. MILLER, 
President of Ruskin University. 


CONOMICS means household law. 
Among the Greeks, where the 
science originated, it was designed to reg- 
ulate the material affairs of the patri- 
archal family. A nation is but a family 
of families. When “household law” 
came to be applied to nations neither its 
name nor its principles were changed. 
The former merely took a larger meaning 
and the latter a wider application. The 
application, however, still continued to 
be confined to material things. The 
reason for this is that super-material 
things do not need to be regulated by 
human statutes. This is because they 
are practically limitless. Their enjoy- 
ment is normally bounded only by the 
capacity of the individual. Men seldom 
quarrel over air or sunlight. They have 
quarrelled over faith, hope and love only 
because of the delusion that these things 
were limited and subject to economic 
law. Since divine right to monopolize 
them is now denied, the quarrel quiets. 

Land and Tools are all that Economics 
needs to deal with. Virgil sang well in 
the Hneid of Man and Arms. But he 
sang better in the Georgics of Land and 
Tools. The Virgil of to-morrow who 
sings best of Land and Tools will sing 
best of Man and Mind. The “Angelus” 
in Art and the “Man with the Hoe” in 
Literature are prophecy of this. 

Relations as to Land and Tools require 
regulation only because these commodi- 
ties are limited. Only when these limi- 
tations are removed will pure anarchy be 
in order. Such a time is now scarcely 
conceivable. Invention and intensive use 
only diminish the necessity for regulation. 
For the present, then, economic law must 
be recognized. ‘This rightly done, human 
statutes as to all other social relations 
become, for the most part, superfluous. 

It should not be inferred from these 
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statements of general principles, how- 
ever, that Economics has nothing to do 
with Ethics. On the contrary, a normal 
ethical condition can rest only on a nor- 
mal economic condition. Nearly all sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, however, past and 
present, show a reversal of this order. 
Economic matters are left almost with- 
out law, on the theory that they can and 
will be regulated by the competitive con- 
flict of selfish interests. On the other 
hand, ethical matters which need little, 
if any, statutory regulation, given a nor- 
mal code of economic law, have been 
made the subjects of systems of legisla- 
tion compared with which the seventy 
thousand commandments of the Mahom- 
etan code are a bagatelle. Hence the 
proverb: “As long as the moral law.” 
Hence the abnormality and immorality, 
for the most part, of nearly all systems 
of jurisprudence. 

But few attempts have been made by 
legislators in any age to establish the 
normal order by making the two things 
with which Economics deals the basis of 
a national polity. Nearly all legislation 
pertaining to them has been enacted for 
the purpose of protecting their abuse 
rather than for promoting their use. 

It results from this condition that all 
historical study of Economic subjects 
must be pathological rather than physio- 
logical, dealing with diseased and not 
with normal functions. This is respon- 
sible, in part, for Carlyle’s calling Eco- 
nomics the “dismal science.” It also 
explains the origin of the “ Utopias” of 
literature. For the want of affirmative 
historic fact our Platos, Shelleys, Moores 
and Bellamys must fashion their ideals 
out of poetic fancy. It further accounts 
for the only school of Economics which 
claims to be scientific depending upon 
geological, zodlogical and anthropolog- 
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ical speculations as to sociological con- 
ditions prior to the beginning of histbry 
for most of its affirmative data. 

In this general dearth of data relating 
to normal Economics, if any social unit 
of people furnishes facts, either physio- 
logical or pathological, which connect 
directly with legislation founded on the 
two fundamentals of Economics, their 
history should be “ grappled to the bosom 
with hooks of steel.” 

A careful reading of the Jewish Litera- 
ture, commonly called the Bible, reveals 
the fact that there was such a people. No 
question of divine authority, inspiration 
or chronology needs to be considered in 
dealing with the economic facts and prin- 
ciples which were the vital element of this 
people’s national life. Those who re- 
gard the Bible as a divine statute-book 
should treat these facts and principles 
as the “oracles of God.” ‘Those who 
look upon it as they do upon other litera- 
ture should give the vital element of this 
people’s history its true economic signifi- 
cance, regardless of the use or abuse to 
which this literature has been subject. 

Most nations have grown from small] 
beginnings in the localities in which they 
have attained to nationhood. They have 
passed through the successive economic 
stages through which the race, and each 
separate section of it has passed, under 
the same general environment, one con- 
dition merging into another almost im- 
perceptibly. This sort of evolution is 
not favorable to the formulation of any 
fixed economic polity. 

This was not the case with the Jewish 
people. They had passed through the 
pastoral stage during the patriarchal 
period from Abraham to the immigration 
into Egypt. During the Egyptian bond- 
age the slavery period was passed. 
Emerging from Egypt as a social organ- 
ism, they had already developed a social 
consciousness that called not only for a 
political polity that would protect them 
from the tyranny of kings, but an eco- 
nomic polity as well that would protect 
them from the oppression of plutocrats. 


Economics of Moses. 


While Moses is generally credited with 
being the author of this Jewish system of 
economic law, the fact that the law was 
adopted by the people by a popular ref- 
erendum vote (Ex. 19:8; 24:3-7), is evi- 
dence that a new thing had come to pass, 
so far as recorded history can testify; 
viz., the operation of a general social con- 
sciousness present at the founding of a 
new government in a new environment. 
Moreover, it is a social phenomenon 
never completely realized since. 

Nothing short of the “ Utopias,” which 
are yet but “dreams of dreamers who 
dream that they dream,” in the opinion 
of the average human microbe that thrives 
as he may in our social malady which we 
call civilization, approaches this economic 
experiment of ex-Egyptian slaves led 
by a rebel prince of the court of Pharaoh. 

Whether this seeming social miracle, 
which out-wonders the “Seven Wonders 
of the World,” be a special dispensation 
of Divine Providence or one of those leaps 
in the natural process of social evolution, 
the existence of which, in geology, zodl- 
ogy, anthropology and sociology the most 
materialistic modern science now not 
only acknowledges but welcomes into its 
laboratory, it holds the same position in 
sociology that the Nazarene holds in 
Anthropology. And this sociological phe- 
nomenon is equally marvelous whether 
we regard it as only a survival of the eco- 
nomic democracy which once existed 
among all primitive peoples or a social 
anticipation of the universal economic 
democracy yet to be. 

With the foregoing, about which there 
is but little room for parley, as induce- 
ment, may not the religionist and the 
skeptic enter together with us into a study 
of this subject from the standpoint of 
Economics as a thing worth while ? 

Let our study of this economic code 
be first with anatomical or structural phe- 
nomena, both as to Land and Tools, con- 
sideration of the physiological or function- 
al phenomena coming in a later article. 

As to the structure of the Mosaic law 
relating to Land, little needs to be said. 
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The original allotment did not resemble 
that of William the Conqueror. It did 
not, therefore, provide for anything like 
the English deer-park nor the Irish pig- 
parlor. Neither did it resemble the 
American syndicate land-grant system. 
It failed, therefore, to provide for Idaho- 
Colorado “ Bull-Pens.” But its purpose 
lay with man rather than with beasts and 
provided as follows: 


“Unto these shall the land be divided 
for an inheritance according to the num- 
ber of the names. To many thou shalt 
give the more inheritance and to few thou 
shalt give the less inheritance.”—Num. 
26:53. 


This land system did not prevent tem- 
porary alienation of title, but no legal 
deed could contain the vital clause of 
modern deeds, “to said grantee and his 
heirs forever.” There was no eternity 
clause in a legal Jewish deed. It made 
no provision, therefore, for such a condi- 
tion as existed in Egypt when two per 
cent. of the population owned ninety-seven 
per cent. of the wealth; which condition 
may be responsible for making Moses a 
sort of Henry George. 

It did not provide for the Belshazzar 
revelry of Babylon when two per cent. of 
the population owned all the wealth; 
which condition may account for some 
utterances of Daniel, Nehemiah, Ezekiel 
and Zachariah, which will be quoted 
later, based on data gathered during the 
seventy years’ enforced vacation spent by 
the Jewish people on the plains of Shinar. 
Nor did it provide for the conditions 
which Esther and Mordecai found in 
Persia when one per cent. of the popula- 
tion owned all the land. Nor for the 
conditions which Paul and Peter found 
at Rome, according to Quo Vadis and 
of which John sings a dirge on Patmos, 
when eighteen hundred men owned the 
Roman Empire; details of which con- 
dition may be found in Froude’s Cesar 
beginning at page 6, in which he says 
in part: 
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“The free cultivators were disappear- 
ing from the soil. Italy was being ab- 
sorbed into vast estates held by a few 
favored families and cultivated by slaves, 
while the old agricultural population was 
driven off the land and crowded into 
towns; the occupation of the higher 
classes was to obtain money without labor 
and spend it in idle enjoyment. 

“Redemption, if redemption was to be 
hoped for, could come only from free 
citizens in the country districts. The 
numbers of such citizens were fast dwind- 
ling away before the omnivorous appetite 
of the rich for territorial aggrandizement.” 


Nor was any provision made for the 
Astor and Vanderbilt class, representing 
two per cent. of the population, to write 
leases for ninety-eight per cent. of the 
population of New York City. Nor for 
the Field and Leiter class to do a similar 
service for Chicago. 

The following two lines were designed 
to prevent this sort of thing: 


“The land shall not be sold forever; 
for the land is mine; for ye are strangers 


and sojourners with me.”—Lev. 25:23. 


And when convenience or hardship 
made it desirable or necessary to give up 
the Hebrew home for a short period, 
these two other lines readjusted these 
land matters: 


“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year; 
it shall be a jubilee unto you, and ye shall 
return every man to his possession.” — 
Lev. 25:10. 


With this sort of a land system any law 
relating to landlord and tenant would 
seem to be superfluous. And yet, for 
these ancient people who were not yet 
sufficiently civilized to be able to organize 
a Bureau of Charities or a Social Settle- 
ment system to look after the tenement 
districts, provision was still further made 
to prevent there being any opportunity 
for the “ Four Hundred” to amuse them- 
selves by “going slumming.” 

The term “rent” does not occur in 
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connection with the Jewish system of land 
tenure, but the taking of rents was clearly 
prohibited in the provisions against taking 
“increase.”—(Lev. 25:36; Ezek. 18:8; 
22:12.) This view is sustained by the 
action of Nehemiah (Neh. 5:11), when 
he compelled the “nobles and rulers” to 
restore the people “the corn, the wine 
and the oil” which they exacted of them. 
Amos (5:11) denounces the rich for taking 
from the poor “ burdens of wheat.” ‘This 
unquestionably refers to rent; and not 
the taking of too large an amount but the 
taking of itself is the thing that is con- 
demned. 

Whatever of truth there may be in the 
contention of a large and increasing 
school of economists, that regulation of 
social relations as to land is all that eco- 
nomic legislation needs to take into ac- 
count, the Mosaic system regarded such 
regulation as to Tools as of at least sec- 
ondary importance. It may be well, 
therefore, to inquire into the structure 
of the Mosaic regulations as to Tools. 

For convenience the word Tools may 
be treated as covering all means of apply- 
ing labor to land or to the products of 
land, including all means employed for 
exchange of products. 

As the means of production were very 
simple at that time, detailed regulations 
were not necessary. The principle by 
which Tools, well typified in the mill- 
stone, were to be guarded against the 
control of wealth is strongly stated: 


“No man shall take the nether or the 
upper millstone to pledge; for he taketh 
a man’s life to pledge.” —Deut. 24:6. 


It is but fair to infer from the latter 
clause of the above quotation, giving the 
reason for this law of the millstone, that 
it was the intention of this code of eco- 
‘nomics to keep in the hands of the people 
whatever Tools might be necessary in any 
period of social evolution to enable them 
to live without one class being put to the 
necessity of paying tribute to another 
class for the use of the means of life, or 
even being put to the inconvenience of 
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producing new Tools to take the place of 
those taken under chattel mortgage. 
Hence the provision making a chattel 
mortgage on such Tools invalid. 

This millstone statute was very crude 
and the principle it expresses is not at all 
adapted to modern times. Its operation 
would have made it impossible for the 
world’s select coliseum of wealth to have 
witnessed the awful tragedy of bread 
riots in Italy some years ago, in which 
thousands lost their lives; which tragedy 
grew out of another tragedy called a bread 
famine; all this because the millstones 
were owned by a Flour Trust in Minne- 
apolis and a man by the name of Leiter 
had cornered the wheat supply of the 
world on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

If taking the millstone out of the con- 
trol of him who needs it is taking life un- 
der control it is a fair inference that Tools 
necessary to the maintenance of civilized 
life should be in the control of each in- 
dividual or all Tools in the control of 
society as a whole, so that each can have 
such use of them as he needs, whether 
the Tool be a postage stamp, a railroad, 
a needle or a navy. If individual own- 
ership is or should become impossible 
or impracticable, as to properly serving 
the individual, in the case of any such 
Tools, collective ownership is the only 
alternative, whether such a condition be 
ideal or unideal. 

The Mosaic code provided definitely 
for the government control of all Tools 
easily subject to abuse. A good example 
of this is the statute regulating weights 
and measures; the observance of which 
law was considered to have direct relation 
to the life of the nation: 


“Thou shalt have a perfect and a just 
weight, a perfect and a just measure shalt 
thou have; that thy days may be length- 
ened in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” —Deut. 25:15.* : 


* To the same effect are Lev. 19 :35-86; Prov. 11: 
1, 16:11, 20:10, 23, with numerous passages which 
wil! be given later in dealing with the effects of the 
violation of this system of economic law. 
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This statute may not appear to have 
much relation to modern affairs other 
than scales and yard-sticks; but in har- 
mony with the principle of justice and 
fair dealing upon which it insists, 
“weights” may easily be made to spell 
“freights” and “measures,” “short and 
long hauls”; while “falsifying the bal- 
ances” may be translated into “giving 
rebates.” 

Another example of government con- 
trol of Tools is the monetary code of this 
Mosaic system. So complete was the 
law relating to the use of money, that, 
taken together with the stringent land- 
laws of this system, it furnished such a 
strong commercial safeguard against in- 
justice and oppression as to make other 
economic laws almost unnecessary. 

The shekel was the standard of value, 
and so important were its purity and sta- 
bility that they were tested by a sacred 
coin kept in the sanctuary for that pur- 
pose: 


“And all thy estimations shall be ac- 
cording to the shekel of the sanctuary; 
twenty gerahs shall be the shekel.”—Lev. 
17:25. 

The importance of the weight of the 
shekel is emphasized not only by the test 
shekel being associated with the holiest 
things belonging to this intensely religious 
people, but to further guard its integrity 
or to correct abuses by way of varying 
its value, which grew up from time to 
time, almost every time the shekel is men- 
tioned its weight is specified.* The ob- 
ject of this regulation of the shekel and 
other matters as expressed in Ezekiel, 45:9, 
is to “remove violence and spoil” and to 
“take away exactions from the people.” 
The prophet’s remedy for strikes and 
lockouts and their accompanying vio- 
lence was not more policemen and a greater 
standing army, but more industrial and 
commercial righteousness. 

But the shekel was protected not only 
as to its composition, but also in its use, 
so as to prevent its becoming monopolized 

* Ex. 30:18; Num. 8:47, 18:16; Ezek. 46:12. 
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by the few who might find it convenient 
to make use of it for levying tribute upon 
the many. 

This was accomplished by prohibiting 
the taking of money for the use of money: 


“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to 
thy brother; usury of money, usury of 
victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon 
usury.” —Deut. 23:19. 


This prohibition is also stated in Lev- 
iticus, 25:36, and Exodus, 22:25; and in 
innumerable passages the taking of usury 
is listed among the vilest of crimes and 
assigned as the cause of national dis- 
aster; the object of the prohibition being 
national prosperity, as stated in Deut- 
eronomy, 23:20: “that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in all that thou settest thy 
hand to in the land whither thou goest to 
possess it.”” 

It scarcely needs to be stated that the 
word usury as it occurs in the Bible has 
the same meaning as the word interest, 
except that it included any valuable thing 
given for the loan of any kind of property, 
“usury of money, usury of victuals, usury 
of anything that is lent upon usury” 
(Deut. 23:19). Our English lexicons 
give this as the first meaning; and there 
was no second definition giving it the 
meaning of excessive interest until by 
Act of Parliament in 1623 usury was legal- 
ized and christened interest to hide its 
shame. 

That it had already become such an 
evil by custom that it could exist longer 
only by being legalized is evident from 
Bacon’s arraignment of it shortly before 
the law was passed, when he said: “ Usury 
bringeth the treasure of a realm into few 
hands.” 

That the law was not passed without 
protest is evident from the phillipic against 
it by the great Selden, who was then a 
member of Parliament, in which he said: 
“Would it not look oddly to a stranger 
that should come into the land and hear 
in our pulpits usury preached against 
and yet the law allow it?” 

The attempts of economic and theo- 
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logical writers to explain away this pro- 
hibition of interest would be pitiful if it 
were not pusillanimous. One writer in 
a popular encyclopedia under the cap- 


tion “ Interest” says: 


“A strong prejudice against exacting 
interest existed in early times, arising 
from a mistaken view of some enactments 
of the Mosaic law; and as late as the reign 
of Edward VI. there was a prohibiting 
act passed for the alleged reason that the 
charging of interest was ‘a vice most 
odious and detestable and contrary to the 
Word of God.’” 


This writer’s assumption as to “a mis- 
taken view” of this law was no doubt 
derived from such sophistry as the fol- 
lowing from the author of a set of pon- 
derous volumes misnomerically called 
the “Self-Interpreting Bible.” Com- 
menting upon Exodus, 13:25, he says: 


“The usury forbidden is not legal in- 
terest for the loan of money to persons in 
affluent circumstances, but requiring tem- 
porary accommodation. The usury for- 
bidden is that which feeds upon the poor 
by the practice of extortion and sells for 
profit what it should give for brotherly 
kindness.” 


But our economic writer quoted above, 
who is a good type of the entire school to 
which he belongs, did not read his Bible 
or his commentary far enough; for the 
same theologian, quoted above, comment- 
ing on Deuteronomy, 23: 19-20, says: 


“The former loan, Exodus, 22:25, and 
Leviticus, 25:36, forbade the exaction of 
usury from the poor only. Here is a total 
prohibition of money lent by one Jew to 
another, whether rich or poor. The pro- 
hibition of usury between Jew and Jew 
rests first upon the implied principle of 
the brotherhood of the whole nation.” 


Josephus gives this construction in 
Book 6, Chapter 8, in which he quotes 
the law: “Let no one lend to anyone of 
the Hebrews on usury, neither usury of 
what is eaten nor what is drunken.” 


Economics of Moses. 


In all history none except a degenerate 
Jew ever exacted interest from another 
Jew, and since the doctrine of the “ bro- 
therhood of man” has come to be theo- 
retically recognized by all civilized peo- 
ple there is no moral reason in Christen- 
dom why the “implied principle” should 
not be operative throughout the world. 

But in order that this prohibition of 
usury might not prevent the getting of 
assistance wher some extreme necessity 
demanded it, gratuitous lending was 
commanded in such cases: 


“Tf there be among you a poor man of 
thy brethren thou shalt surely lend him 
sufficient for his need in that which he 
wanteth.”—Deut. 15:7-8. 


So dangerous a thing is debt, however, 
that in order that lending of this kind 
might not become a means of oppression, 
a provision was made for the complete 
cancellation of all debts every seven years, 
whether such debts were seven years or 
only seven days old: 


“At the end of seven years shalt thou 
make a release; every creditor that lend- 
eth aught to his neighbor shall release it 
save when there shall be no poor among 
you: for the, Lord shall greatly bless thee. 

“Beware that there be not a thought 
in thy wicked heart saying the seventh 
year is at hand and thou givest him 
naught.”—Deut. 15:1-9 (condensed). 


The above quotation contains two im- 
portant suggestions as to the practicability 
of the principle involved. First, that if 
the Mosaic system as a whole were prac- 
ticed but little of such lending would be 
necessary. Second, the possibility of 
there being no poor at all under such a 
system. 

But there was still another means of 
exacting usury against which provision 
was made by the Mosaic code. 

History attests that when the masses 
of the people in any “civilized” nation 
have become too poor through exploita- 
tion by rent, interest and profit, to be able 
to furnish individual security for loans, 





Sainted Money. 


and to some extent before this condition 
has been reached, the money-lender has 
put into operation a fiscal machine which 
makes every citizen a payer of usury. 
This is the bond system. It is very safe 
and convenient. It has all the property 
and all of the taxing power of the nation 
behind it to furnish security. It is in- 
direct exploitation, and, like a tariff, 
operates with such subtleness that its 
work is scarcely recognized until it is too 
late to protest. 

The Jewish constitution made specific 
provision against contracting a national 
debt either by borrowing from another 
nation or from Jewish citizens; as the 
word “borrow” in the following and its 
companion passage in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the same book is used without limi- 
tation: 


“Thou shalt lend unto many nations, 
but thou shalt not borrow, and the Lord 
shall make thee the head and not the tail, 
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and thou shalt be above only and thou 
shalt not be beneath.”—Deut. 28:12-18, 
15:6. 


Such a provision in the Constitution of 
the United States would have been in- 
convenient for the bondholders, who 
during our Civil War forced on our coun- 
try a debt of three billions, which, after 
being paid by the people at least six times, 
through financial legerdemain, still re- 
quires as much of the product of labor to 
satisfy it as it did at the close of the 
war. 

Having thus treated of the structure 
of the economic code of Moses, our next 
article will deal with its functions, physio- 
logical and pathological, giving an account 
of the angel of prosperity that has waited 
upon its observance and the Nemesis of 
adversity that has ever pursued its viola- 
tion. 

Grorce McA. Miter. 

Glen Ellyn, Chicago, Til. 


SAINTED MONEY. 


By Bouron Hat. 


p. (= said John D. Robinhood, 

“has committed to me the wealth 
of this country. I acquired it by my su- 
perior ability, strictly in accordance with 
the golden rule—of the road—to take all 
that the traffic will bear. 

“My Ancestor’s system was to rob the 
rich; and give to the poor; a bad busi- 
ness principle, for white sheep have more 
wool than black ones and the poor have 
more money than the rich, because there 


are more of them (and I am making still 
more of them). Besides, the poor don’t 
kick, so we overcharge them and give 
some of the swag to the Universities. 
“What a blessed privilege it is for the 
thriftless poor to contribute indirectly to 
our great institutions,—through me! 
“Harper, is there a chair of political 
economy anywhere that hasn’t been 
oiled ?” Bouton Hatt. 
New York City. 





MAYOR JOHNSON: ONE OF THE STRONGEST LEAD- 
ERS IN MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN AMERICA. 


A CHARACTERIZATION. 


By Epwarp W. Bemis, Ph.D. 


O GREAT American is so much 
misunderstood to-day as Mayor 

Tom L. Johnson, although, thanks to 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens* and to other fair- 
minded observers, a truer view is begin- 
ning to be taken. There are very inter- 
esting reasons why he has been treated 
worse by the press, through which most 
persons form their opinions, than have 
any of the other five famous municipal 
and state reformers, save Altgeld, who 
have held public office of late years. 
Neither Altgeld, Pingree, Jones, Folk 
nor LaFollette made a moderate fortune 
in early life out of the very monopolies he 
later fought. None espoused any eco- 
nomic creed like the Single-Tax that, 
whether rightly or not, is still looked at 
askance by the majority of farmers and 
small property-holders. Public opera- 
tion of public utilities, advocated by 
Pingree, is not particularly offensive save 
to the few vastly powerful but not over 
popular holders of franchises. The same 
may be said to be true of LaFollette’s 
platform of railroad taxation and rate 
control, Folk’s attack on graft and Jones’ 
advocacy of non-partisanship. Mr. John- 
son, on the other hand, in the face of the 
unpopularity of some of his most widely 
advertised ideas on taxation, has served 
two terms in Congress, been twice elected 
mayor in a strongly Republican city, 
despite all Senator Hanna with untold 
millions at his back could accomplish, 
and all signs point to his reélection with 
a larger majority than ever before. The 
explanation lies in those characteristics 
I have been asked to point out. So 
strongly convinced is the writer of their 
force that it is my great effort in this brief 
statement to so restrain utterance as to 
avoid the appearance of exaggeration or 
eulogy. No attempt will be made to 

* See July McClure’s Magazine. 
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determine the relative importance of most 
of the factors of success where all have 
been so important. 


1. Despite an unusually smiling ex- 
terior, Mr. Johnson is terribly in earnest 
in his opposition to every form of special 
privilege from government and in his 
determination to strike effective blows 
at it. Any weapon, whether of just tax- 
ation, regulation of rates where practic- 
able, or public-ownership and operation 
of what are known as public utilities, is 
eagerly grasped. Cato never insisted 
upon the destruction of Carthage more 
earnestly than does Mr. Johnson upon 
the destruction of all special privilege. 
He places this far above those attempts 
to investigate, regulate and control, which 
have their place, but only as introductory 
to a real solution of our trust and monop- 
oly problems. This point-of-view is un- 
doubtedly the sound one, but few of our 
public leaders and teachers understand 
it or are bold enough to acknowledge it. 

2. While having in sight his goal, he 
is always willing to work for the imme- 
diately attainable. Though an out- 
spoken believer in complete free trade, 
he was always ready in Congress to co- 
operate with any effort, however moder- 
ate, for a reduction in the tariff. Though 
a believer in immediate city operation of 
street-railways and lighting-plants, he has 
shown himself ready when such operation 
was legally impossible, to admit a natural 
gas company to fight the extortions of 
artificial gas and coal companies, and to 
charter a three-cent-fare road or to ad- 
vocate a lease at a liberal price of an en- 
tire city railway system to the right kind 
of trustees, as a step toward municipal- 
ownership. 

8. He is a democratic Democrat with 
a faith in the ultimate good sense of the 
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people and in the triumph of high ideals 
that sustains his arm even when smarting 
under defeat and which is beginning to 
be realized by the people. 

4. He has broad views of public policy 
and a keen desire for a clean, pure gov- 
ernment as well as for a government that 
can hold its own in the contest with special 
privileges. No man in Ohio has done so 
much as he against the spoils-system and 
in favor of administrative efficiency. Re- 
ferring to the matter at a time when dis- 
gruntled spoilsmen were fiercely demand- 
ing a surrender, he said of the merit sys- 
tem: “I believe it is good politics; but 
anyway, it is decent.” As evidence of 
his broad views, one may instance also 
that during the past four and a half years 
in office he has effected great improve- 
ments in street-paving and cleaning, the 
construction of sewers, the popularization 
of parks, the development of playgrounds, 
the efficiency of the water, police and 
fire departments, the separation of grade 
crossings, the management of the re- 
formatory and of juvenile delinquents, 
and of many other matters. 

5. His capacity in at least two respects 
is extraordinary. First, his executive 
capacity, an important evidence of which 
is his conceded ability to select strong 
subordinates and to impress them with 
somewhat of his own enthusiasm, and 
second, his ability to look to the heart of 
the problem, whether of engineering or 
of political and economic science—in 
other words, his power of perception. 
One of the most prominent civil engineers 
of the country, after contact with our 
mayor, pronounces his power of percep- 
tion the greatest he has ever met in a very 
wide acquaintance. Mr. Johnson has 
taken out many patents, some being of 
large value. This engineering ability 


joined to financial keenness greater than 
that hitherto shown by any of our reform 
leaders makes his advice in the develop- 
ment of municipal-ownership along safe 
and rational lines invaluable. 


It has 
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been often sought and freely given in more 
than one large city. His universally ad- 
mitted success in giving Cleveland the 
purest, most efficient government she 
has ever enjoyed and one that is better 
than that of most, and possibly of all, the 
other forty cities in this country of over 
100,000 population, has drawn to him 
the support of thousands of Republican 
voters who have not yet been converted 
to his taxation, public-ownership, home- 
rule and direct-legislation policies. 

6. Finally, he a personal 
magnetism and buoyancy of spirits that 
attract the admiration and remove the 
element of personal antagonism from 
most of those that come into personal 
relation with him. Although handicap- 
ped by the normal Republican majority 
of a hundred thousand in the state at 
large and by the control of the courts and 
the state government by monopolistic 
affiliations and partisan considerations, 
such a man as Tom L. Johnson, 
vastly aided by the whole spirit of modern 
thought which is on his side, may be ex- 
pected before he is many years beyond 
his present age of fifty-one, to reach even 
the now ignorant and prejudiced voter 
in the country districts and in the ma- 
chine-ruled cities of the state. Home- 
rule will then be secured and every mu- 
nicipality will have the chance to draft 
its own charter, pursue its own desires 
as to municipal-ownership, and exempt 
from taxation such classes of personal and 
other forms of property as it may elect. 

Even though he may hold no office, he 
has consecrated his best thought and ef- 
fort for the rest of his life to advancing 
his ideals. The closer one comes to him 
and the more one is given the chance 
permitted the writer to see him in his own 
home and in travel, the more will one 
appreciate and love the at heart deeply 
religious and great soul working so un- 
selfishly for social progress. 

Epwarp W. Bemis. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE IDEALS. 


By Txuropore ScHROEDER. 


HE TASK which I have assigned 
myself is that of tracing the his- 
torical forces which have changed, and 
which are changing, our ideals as to the 
status of married women. We shall deal 
with motives, not ceremonies, and shall 
see that these have been as varied as the 
aspects in which woman has been viewed. 
We will begin with Ancient Greece, 
where several different classes of women 
were recognized, as each supplying a 
social need. It will be seen that the ideal 
of Plato, caused by his sexual inversion, 
ultimately became the Christian ideal; 
and with the addition of the frenzy of 
fanaticism, an unanticipated result was 
achieved in the mad hatred and degra- 
dation of woman and marriage. The 
next most potent influence was a reac- 
tionary one, and came from the chivalric 
love-intoxication of medieval knighthood. 
The third change of ideal was produced 
by our industrial reorganization, which 
transferred most of the household occu- 
pations to the factory. Next we come 
to our present transitional state, wherein 
economic pressure furnishes the dyna- 
mics, and it is believed will compel the 
acceptance of an economically independ- 
ent wifehood as the future ideal. To 
amplify these suggestions, and more 
specifically to point out these causes and 
trace their operation and consequences 
is the mission of this essay. 

Demosthenes, in his oration against 
Neara, described the sexual life of the 
Athenians in these words: “We marry 
a woman in order to obtain legitimate 
children, and to have a faithful warder 
in the house; we keep concubines for our 
service and daily care; and hetaire for 
the enjoyment of love.”’* 

The hetaire (or kept women) were the 
only women of Greece who enjoyed at 


* Babel’s Woman under Socialism, p. 35. 


the same time, “freedom, education, 
accomplishments and contempt.” They 
were the constant companions and often 
the instructors of the great men of their 
time, and models for the great artists. 
Their lives are better known to us than 
those of the matrons.t 

Among the wives there was a well- 
recognized distinction between the eco- 
nomically dependent and the independ- 
ent ones. The former were hardly more 
than head slaves of the Grecian house- 
holds, with little or no freedom, and 
were looked upon as but the master’s 
concubines, and as such, were commonly 
bought and sold. These conditions did 
not attend their higher types of marriage. 
The most sought and most envied posi- 
tion for the Greek woman of that time 
was an economically independent wife- 
hood. 

Writing upon this subject, the Rev. 
John Potter, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has this to say: “So common be- 
came the custom for women to bring 
portions to their husbands, that some 
made the most essential difference be- 
tween ‘wife’.and concubine to consist in 
this, that wives had dowries, whereas 
concubines were usually without. Hence, 
men who were content to marry wives 
who had no fortune, commonly gave 
them an instrument in writing acknowl- 
edging the receipt of their dowry. The 
rest of their distinction was chiefly found- 
ed on this, that she who had a dowry 
thought it a just title to greater freedom 
with her husband, and to more respect 
from him, than such as owed their main- 
tenance to him. ... In consideration 
of her dowry, she had the privilege, when 
her husband was impotent, of consorting 

t Lecky’s History of E Morals, Vol. IL. 

. 298; Potter’s Grecian Antiquities; also Sanger’s 
istory of Prostitution, 54-62; Celebrated Courte- 
sans, by Jean Richepin. 
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with his nearest kinsman,”* and under 
special circumstances, even with others. 

Our Bishop also informs us, that among 
such, divorces were easy and were usu- 
ally, but not always, granted on the same 
terms to men as to women. When a 
woman was divorced, the husband must 
return her dowry.{ Polygamy was pro- 
hibited, but within the monogamic family 
stirpiculture was practiced with the con- 
sent of the married couple and encour- 
aged by public opinion. Adultery (which 
of course did not include these permitted 
relations) was most cruelly punished. 
The result of so natural a marital code, 
in which the right of the offspring to be 
well-born was esteemed of more conse- 
quence than a husband’s vanity-tickling 
sex-monopoly, made the glory of Greece 
to consist in the physical and intellectual 
superiority of its people. When a woman 
of another country said to Gorgo, the 
wife of Leonadas: “You of Lacedseemon 
are the only women in the world who rule 
men,” she answered: “We are the only 
women that bring forth men.”§ With 
such women, motherhood was a right, 
not a duty. 

The same substantial equality of the 
sexes found expression in their religion. 
In the old Greek and Roman Pantheons, 
the goddess was quite as conspicuous as 
her divine consort. In their temples, 
we find officiating priestesses as well as 
priests, and in their festivals, there was 
as much glorification of the feminine in 
nature as of the seemingly masculine 
qualities. “The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,” which was in use as late 
as the second century of the Christian 
era, taught the equality of the feminine 
in the God-head and also that daughters 
should inherit with the sons.|| 
During the Pagan Empire, Rome had 





* Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, p. 616; see, also, 
Lecky’s European Morals, Vol. I1., p. 289; Wade's 
Woman Past and Present, p. 26. 

t Woman, Past and Present, p. 26; Lecky’s Euro- 
_— Morals, Vol. Il., p. 290; Potter’s Grecian 

ies, p. 681. 

tI remanent and Present, p. 26; Woman Under 

Socialism, p. 45; Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, p. 680. 
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conditions, which, in their legal a: ¥ 
very much resembled those of Athens. 
Even then “‘ One might see the Emperor’s 
wives honored with the titles of August 
Mothers of their country. Some of them 
had place in the Senate, governed Rome 
and the Empire, gave audience to Em- 
bassadors, and disposed of posts of em- 
ployments. Others were consecrated 
priestesses, and even exalted to the rank 
of Goddesses.’ 

This, then, brings us to our first, if not 
our chief problem. What were the forces, 
and whence came they, which destroyed 
these superior features of the marriage 
ideals of these Pagans, and in the Dark 
Ages reduced all Christian wives to the 
status of chattel-slaves ? 

Going back to about 400 B. C. we find 
at the extreme of Greek ideals, two 
boldly contrasted and equally dangerous 
tendencies. On the one hand, were the 
excessive sensualities of the degenerating 
mysteries of Phallic worship; on the 
other, the equally salacious aceticism 
of the philosophers, among many of whom 
pederasty was a glorified vice. Among 
the victims of this sexual inversion, So- 
crates, Plato and Aristotle were conspic- 
uous,** and therefore, probably, for at 
least a portion of their lives, indifferent— 
if not impotent—to women. Thence 
came this doctrine of passionless love 
between persons of opposite sex, which 
is boastfully lauded even to this day, by 
persons too ignorant to know the patho- 
logical significance of Platonic love, but 
whose afflictions impel them to an osten- 
tatious “ purity.” 

The Apostle Paul was born in the free 
city of Tarsus, whose population was 
largely Greek, though within the Roman 
Empire. “Recent historical investiga- 
tion teaches that Paul’s father was of 


2 Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, p. 645; see, also, pp. 
631-6382. 
ape Church and State, pp. 50, $8; see, also, 
A how of Ancient howe Ae 
{ Molesworth’s The Roman Empresses, Vol. 1.,p. 2. 
** 4 Problem in Greek Ethics, yy oe 


also, Woman Under Socialism, p. $7; 
tive Therapeutics in Psychopathia Sexualis, Chap. 8. 
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Greek nationality, and his mother of 
Jewish.”* The schools of Tarsus, at- 
tended by Paul, equaled those of Alex- 
andria, Athens and Rome, and here he 
undoubtedly studied the Greek philoso- 
phers.t This education in the Greek 
classics was possibly supplemented by 
his instruction under Gamaliel.{ Being 
afflicted with epilepsy,§ quite necessarily 
St. Paul possessed a foundation of sexual 
hyperestheticism. He boasts that he is 
unmoved by the temptations of women. || 
This impotency is a stigma of perverted 
sex-instinct, whence comes also woman- 
hatred. 

Whatever the cause, Paul became pos- 
sessed by the perverted opinions of Plato, 
as has been shown by his very scant tol- 
erance of marriage. The only other 
apostle upon whom the ascetic ideal made 
any great impression was St. John, whom 
Jesus undoubtedly had in mind, when 
he spoke, with evident sympathy, of 
those “eunuchs who made themselves 


eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake.”** All the remaining apostles were 


married men.tt 

The teachings of St. Paul and St. John 
are the beginning of Christian asceticism, 
and through their popularity, Plato’s 
“celestial love” and many of his mys- 
ticisms were adopted into Christianity. 
“ Of the early influence of this [Platonic] 
philosophy upon Christianity, there ex- 
ists distinct evidence in the opening 
verses of St. John’s Gospel, which are 
pure Platonism in language and thought; 
and it is not, perhaps, too much to refer 
all the disputes which divided and dis- 
turbed the infant church, to a contest 
between those, who in forming their re- 


ligious creed, adopted and those who 


* Haeckel’s, Riddle of The Universe, pp. 318, 328. 
t Plato and’ Paul, Chap. 17. 
t Renan’s The Apostles, p. 167. 


¢ James’ V arieties of Religious “<< ‘em p. 18. 
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rejected more or less of the new philoso- 
phy.”{{ In recognition of this men like 
Erasmus call Plato “a Christian before 
Christianity.” § § 

The first effective organized impetus 
towards the Christian acceptance of the 
ascetic ideal came with the opening of the 
second century, through Montanus, 
whose following was impelled to ascet- 
icism by a desire to glorify the martyrdom 
of their prophet. He had suffered in- 
voluntary emasculation by irate husbands, 
who felt themselves injured by his un- 
excused trespasses within their families. || || 
Through the added sexual enthusiasms 
engendered by voluntary suppression, 
the frenzy of fanaticism grew apace. In 
A. D. 385, celibacy during life was made 
compulsory for the priests of the Western 
churches.J§ About this time monachism 
as an institution and celibate orders of 
the church were first founded.*** By a 
natural law, every increased success in 
sex-suppression resulted in more numer- 
ous and more vivid erotic hallucinations, 
in which women always appeared as the 
supposed instruments of Satan for the 
tempting of priestly virtue.t¢+ Thusevolv- 
ed to their acute stages the mysogyny 
and erotophobia of the Dark Ages, with 
their resultant witch-burning and like 
horrors. 

Under the influence of clerical suppres- 
sion of the natural, sexual perversions 
abounded, and the church became satu- 
rated with an ever-intensifying hatred of 
women. The Pauline doctrines, that 
husbands should rule over wives, and 
that “it is a shame for a woman to speak 
in the church”; that “it is good for a 
man not to touch a woman”; that “he 
that giveth her in marriage doeth well, 
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but he that giveth her not in marriage, 
doeth better,” became then the dominant 
thought of Christianity. 

As this Christian erotophobia grew, 
womanhood suffered more and more of 
religious degradation. ‘Tertullian de- 
nounced woman as “the gate of hell”; 
St. Bernard called her “the organ of the 
devil”; St. Anthony said: “The woman 
is the fountain of the arm of the devil, 
her voice is the hissing of the serpent”; 
St. Bonaventure denounced her as “a 
scorpion, ever ready to sting, . . . the 
lance of the demon”; St. Cyprian saw 
her as “the instrument of the devil”; St. 
Jerome as “the gate of devil, the road of 
iniquity, the sting of the scorpion”; St. 
John Damascene labeled her the “ daugh- 
ter of falsehood, a sentinel of hell, the 
enemy of peace”; St. Gregory the Great 
adds: “ Woman has the poison of an asp, 
the malice of a dragon”; St. Chrysostom 
announces that “through woman the devil 
has triumphed. . . . Of all wild beasts, 
the most dangerous is woman.”’* 

Many of the saints would not look upon 
a woman, nor allow one to look upon 
them, not even a sister or a mother. 
Women who presumed to enter churches 
with uncovered heads were denounced.t 
On the celebration of the anniversary of 
Saint Simeon, women were wholly ex- 
cluded from the church, which was built 
around the pillar upon which he mortified 
the flesh.[ Because of their impurity, a 
provincial council, in the sixth century, 
forbade women to receive the eucharist 
into their naked hands.§ For like rea- 
son, they were not permitted to sing in 
church choirs, and eunuchs were put in 
their stead. || 

At the council of Macon (A. D. 585), 


*Requoted from Woman, Her Glory and Her 
Shame, p. 18; Babel’s Woman Under Socialism, p. 
51; also Variations of P. , p. 589; Lecky’s His- 
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fifty-nine bishops taking part, it was a 
matter of serious discussion whether or 
not women had souls. By a majority of 
one it was decided that they had.{ In 
the seventh century one Christian sect 
taught that females could not be resur- 
rected, but that they could and would be 
transformed into men before their en- 
trance into their final exaltation.** A 
thousand years afterward it was still a 
matter. of ecclesiastical debate whether 
the native American women possessed 
souls. In the Greek Christian Church 
of Russia women were not classified as 
human beings until the time of Peter the 
Great.{{ These are the lingering con- 
sequences of that madness which came 
from adding religious zeal to the unnatural 
ideals developed in Plato, from his psy- 
cho-sexual disease. 

The acute erotophobia of the monks, 
through sympathetic imitation, was trans- 
fused into the masses as an all-pervading 
mysogyny. When the church had es- 
tablished that association with woman 
“was unclean,” her religious and social 
equality were synchronously destroyed. 
When it became currently accepted, that 
the erotic hallucinations of celibate priests, 
evidenced that woman was but an instru- 
ment of Satan to tempt their virtue, that 
was the kindling of the witch-burner’s fire. 
So, also, when dominant ecclesiastics 
asserted that woman was as soulless as 
the lower animals were supposed to be, 
and “the most dangerous ” of wild beasts, 
her degradation ‘as a chattel-slave was 
quite inevitable. 

By the tenth century, woman’s sub- 
jection as a chattel-slave was complete. 
Her husband-owner could mortgage, sell 
or kill her, just as he could any other live 
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chattel. No wonder, then, that thou- 
sands of women were driven into mon- 
asteries, as the only place offering even 
a little freedom, economic independence 
and respectability.* 

The same crime was more severely 
punished, if committed by a woman, than 
if committed by a man.t The wife’s 
rebellion against her husband, was pun- 
ished as treason.{ President Roosevelt 
still esteems it akin to treason for the sex- 
slave in marriage to refuse to render sex- 
service. Before the Mothers’ Congress, 
speaking of the deliberately childless 
wife, he said: “Such a creature merits 
contempt, as hearty as any visited upon 
the soldier who runs away in battle.’’§ 
The deserter before a foe is killed. Does 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “contempt as hearty” 
mean that he desires also to inflict the 
death penalty on married women who 
have deliberately limited their offspring 
to a number less than their utmost phys- 
ical capacity? That is the logical in- 
ference. 

In England, as late as 1814, a husband 
There 


sold his wife at public auction.|| 
is a record of the sale of a polygamous 
wife in Utah, as late as 1850. Even in 
1892, the New York courts decided that 
the service of the wife belonged to her 
husband as a matter of right, and that 
she could not recover for it, even if hold- 


ing his written promise to pay. Thus 
she is still his legal slave.{] 

“Toward the close of the fourteenth 
century, hardly a woman could be found 
in Europe who could read her native 
language.”** Even the erudite Erasmus 
doubted whether learning was a suitable 
accomplishment for her,t+ and all lesser 
clackers echoed his sentiment for centu- 
ries. Even to this day, some belated 
victims to tenth-century ideals still de- 


* 2 Lecky’s European Morals, pp. 299-339; Gage’s 
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plore female education; 
through women’s clubs. 

We have now seen how Christian de- 
nunciation of marriage, as impure, and 
of women as subordinate and vile, pro- 
duced a wifehood of chattel-slavery. 
This necessarily involved that rendering 
sex-service had become a woman’s slave- 
duty to her husband-owner. Under our 
present partial emancipation and en- 
lightenment, husbands lack the courage, 
publicly, to insist upon this as their per- 
sonal right, but instead, ask for it for 
themselves in the name of a class, nation 
or race, which every such man feels him- 
self in duty bound to save from its imi- 
nent danger of extinction. As formerly 
he demanded a slavish slave, so now he 
demands a “womanly woman,” one who 
joyously defends and meekly submits to 
the male imposition of economic de- 
pendence, intellectual inferiority, a dual 
standard of morals and female duties. 
Motherhood, as a right, has vanished, 
and motherhood as a duty is still preached 
by the benighted as the highest mark of 
female slave-virtue. 

Other forces have contributed to the 
persistence of this ideal. The tribal 
chiefs and war-lords, needing soldiers for 
slaughter, rediscovered their advantage 
in making breeding a virtue. Napoleon 
needed “food for cannon,” so when the 
brilliant but barren Madame de Staél 
asked him: “Who is the greatest wom- 
an?” he said: “She who has borne her 
husband the greatest number of chil- 
dren.” Frederick the Great, in 1741, 
wrote: “I look upon men as a herd of 
deer in the zodlogical gardens of a great 
lord; their only duty is to propagate and 
fill the park.”{{ President Roosevelt 
still endorses this ideal as the highest, 
for womankind, when he says that “the 
wilfully barren woman has no place in @ 
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sane, healthy and vigorous community,” 
and adds, before the Mothers’ Congress, 
that: “There are exceptional men and 
exceptional women, who can lead, and 
ought to lead, great careers of outside 
usefulness, in addition to... not as a 
substitute for . . . their home duties.”* 
Until the zodlogical garden of her great 
lord and master is full of deer, and these 
adequately cared for by her, woman may 
not even aspire to a career of other use- 
fulness, without forfeiting her right to live 
in a “sane, healthy and vigorous com- 
munity”! It is quite incomprehensible, 
how women with any education can sit 
calmly under—or even applaud—such 
degrading denial of an equal opportunity 
for the exercise of other than their breed- 
ing capacity and its incidents. 

The demands of the war-lord helped 
to kill the motherhood of privilege, and 
from its corpse raised the ghastly mother- 
hood of patriotic duty, which refuses to 
recognize any amount of social uplifting 
as an equivalent substitute for her sex- 
service. The continued advocacy of this 
ideal, after the war-lord’s motives ceased 
to operate, has the appearance of a com- 
promise between the ascetic ideal and an 
insatiable lust, where cowardice and stu- 
pidity induce a vociferous apology for 
over-generous self-indulgence. 

Perhaps the most potent thralldom 
which perpetuated this new ideal came 
again from the church. In celibate, 
priestly eyes, “marriage is something 
unholy and unclean,” to use the words of 
Origen.t| Sometimes it was explained 
as an unavoidable evil, and at others, 
magnanimously endured as “the thorny 
bush from which has come the rose vir- 
ginity.”{ The sentiment of St. Hierony- 
mous ultimately prevailed. He said: 
. Marriage i is always a vice; all that we 
can do is to excuse and to cleanse it.’’§ 


* Christian Advocate, May 28, 1905. 
Pi hs — from Babel’s Woman Under Social- 
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To minimize and excuse the “ vileness,” 
marriage must produce virgins. There- 
fore the duty to procreate, which was the 
price of permitted “impurity,” became as 
extravagantly over-valued as was the evil 
to which it justified an exceptional con- 
cession. The motherhood of privilege, 
which was already succumbing to the 
motherhood of slave-duty to a military 
despot, now yielded also to the mother- 
hood of religious duty to God. 

Thus the husband-master of a sex- 
slave in marriage, not caring or daring 
to repudiate the whole of the ascetic ideal, 
yet seeking a moral justification for a 
wife’s compulsory gratification of his 
sensual appetites, secured the aid of both 
the church and the state, and all these 
still seek to limit a woman’s activities, 
to coerce propagation and its incidents. 
All are united to laud her compulsory 
sex-submission as a virtue. 

Even to this day, in probably every 
state in the Union, the law still recognizes 
the husband’s ownership of his wife’s 
body. He may rape his wife with prac- 
tical impunity, since marriage is a defense 
to the crime of rape. When he rapes a 
woman without having acquired that 
right, by priestly ceremony, even though 
she is his paid mistress, the criminal law 
against rape will send him to prison. 
Even if the law were changed, economic 
dependence and a perverted public opin- 
ion, which in consequence of such de- 
pendence prates of “wifely duty,” would 
still compel submission; and all this, 
because the Bible says: “ Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands in 
all things.” 

The Christian ascetic ideal, born in the 
sexual-psychopathy of Plato, had now 
run its full course, from religious mys- 
ogyny to spiritual inequality, to the denial 
of her possessing a soul, to her enslave- 
ment as a husband’s chattel. 

In short, through the influence of Pla- 
to’s sexual inversion, Christian asceticism 
destroyed motherhood as a right, and 
created the motherhood of duty, primarily 
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to her husband, secondarily, and in mod- 
ern times, hypocritically, to the State and 
_ to her God. 

Ecclesiastical authority was unable to 
wholly suppress or pervert the human 
sex-nature. Under the pretense that 
marriage must be purified and excused, 
the priests now sought to keep it under 
their control. “Popish casuists such as 
Costerus, Pighius, Hosius, Campeggio, 
and those reported by Agrippa, raised 
whoredom above wedlock.”* Under the 
influence of such ideas of the “ vileness” 
of marriage, it was early prohibited to 
perform the ceremony within church 
edifices.t ‘Though many, like Jerome, 
had said that the duty of a husband was 
“incompatible with the duty of a Chris- 
tian,” } yet in the ninth century it was 
argued that an act of the church could 
validate marriage; and in 1085 Pope 
Hildebrand VII. declared matrimony 
a sacrament,§ and the Council of Trent, 
in the sixteenth century, was the first 
Church Council to declare matrimony 
one of the seven sacraments of Catholi- 
cism.|| 

Many authorities had declared for 
divorce and remarriage upon varying 
grounds. St. Ephiphanius allowed di- 
vorce for any crime.| Justinian forbade 
divorce unless both parties desired to 
enter a monastety.** St. Gregory the 
Second, and others, blessed with infalli- 
bility, authorized bigamy. In response 
to Boniface (A. D. 726), he answered that 
when wives were incapacitated by infirm- 
ity, men, if unendowed with continence, 
might marry again. This theory was 
adopted in 752 by the Council of Vermeria 
or Verbery. Pepin, the French king, 
with the French prelacy, was present in 

* Edgar’s Variations of Popery, pp. 559-560, citing 
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this assembly. The Gallican clergy al- 
lowed the privilege of repudiation and 
subsequent wedlock to those who married 
slaves, pretending to be free; and to men 
whose wives were guilty of certain con- 
tumacy.tt To keep sexual relations under 
priestly control, marriage with heretics 
was, in the twelfth century, prohibited, 
and such marriages could be repudiated 
and remarriage allowed.{{ The Council 
of Trent, in the sixteenth century, for the 
first time authoritatively declared mar- 
riage indissoluble.§§ 

When the priests made marriage a 
“sacramental authority to live unchaste,” 
though its religious sacredness was there- 
by grossly overestimated, it was yet rec- 
ognized as religiously semi-respectable, 
and this was the first step towards our 
growing sanity upon the subject of 
Sex. 

Monks and priests, in their mad desire 
to discredit marriage, came to an ever- 
growing exaltation of the alleged virginity 
of the mother of Jesus. In their noc- 
turnal erotism, these mad victims of 
sex-suppression thought they received 
solace from the “Virgin Mother,” who 
appeared to them in their hallucinations.||| 
Mariolatry grew apace. In the fifth 
century, a mere recognition of Mary’s 
good fortune in her maternity began to 
change to acts of homage.{{ The first 
feast of the Immaculate Conception was 
celebrated in A. D. 1134,*** and at the 
ecumenical Council of 1849 the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary was first authoritatively 
promulgated, although her worship had 
long existed.¢t} “True Catholics nolonger 
pray to Jesus, except through Mary,” so 
declare Romanist authorities.{}} 
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Many, like the great Dominican ascetic 
and mystic, Suso, when meeting a woman, 
stepped respectfully aside, though their 
bare feet must tread the gutter or thorns. 
But this was done, not to exalt woman, 
as such, but rather to discredit married 
women by exalting the Virgin. Suso 
said: “I do this to render homage to our 
Holy Lady, the Virgin Mary.”* 

While by contrast with the Virgin idol, 
this was intended as a reflection on the 
generality of women, it undesignedly 
brought about, among laymen, that wor- 
shipful attitude toward women which 
was characteristic of that chivalric love 
of medieval knighthood. Thus the priest 
unconsciously sowed the seed of chivalry, 
for the homage he paid to women for the 
sake of a dead virgin, was soon imitated 
by laymen, for the sake of a live lover. 
On the part of those who “sigh like a 
furnace,” this led to that mad apotheosis 
of love passion which found its public ex- 
pression in the poetry and songs of the 
troubadours and glee-maidens, and the 
special code of sex-ethics which was ad- 
ministered by their “Courts of Love.” 

They seem to have esteemed love far 
higher than religion or virtue, or any re- 
straining influence. In their “Laws of 
Love,” it was laid down that: “ Marriage 
cannot be pleaded as an excuse for re- 
fusing to love”; that “It is not becoming 
to love those ladies who only love with a 
view*to marriage”; that “Nothing pre- 
vents one lady being loved by two gentle- 
men, or one gentleman by two ladies”; 
and that love cannot exercise its power 
on (between) married people.’’+ 

No wonder, then, that every court lady 
esteemed it necessary, as a point of amor- 
ous etiquette, to have a troubadour in her 
train, and that he, in silly proof of the 
madness of his devotion, often suffered 
the greatest bodily mascerations. All 
this but furnished added evidence of how 
extremes beget extremes. As the monks 
and priests overestimated the sinfulness 
a Simple Life, p. 32. (McClure Phipps 
t Rowbotham’s Troubadours and Courts of Love, 
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of love, so to the same extent did the 
knighthood of bachelors over-value the 
ethical potency of love-passion. Even 
to this day, a large mass of people still 
judge unauthorized sexuality to be im- 
moral per se, and another large mass 
determine its ethical status by the degree 
of intensity ef the love-passion which 
prompts it. Both are equally wrong, 
because they alike ignore the essential 
factor of social utility as an ethical cri- 
terion. 

This chivalry developed among the 
only people outside the clergy who had 
any influence, and therefore supplied a 
new element in the future ideal of mar- 
riage. The harshness of the old slavery 
was ameliorated. The husband, imita- 
ting or competing with the knight, must 
at least seem to be a generous and benev- 
olent master, granting favors, though 
imposing duties and denying equality. 
The wife must be a willing and dutiful 
serf, whose chief virtue must be the in- 
expensiveness of her keeping and the 


absence of even a longing for equalities 
of opportunity and liberty. Although 
this marital chivalry was but a verbal 
exaltation and an empty ceremonial idol- 
atry of women,] it served a useful pur- 
pose in initiating a reaction against the 
dominant ascetic mysogyny. 

More and more the wife ceased to be 
a mere slave who served wine to her hus- 
band’s guests, and oftener was allowed 
a seat at his table. Gradually those old 
legal discriminations against women and 
wives, which had their origin when the 
wife was a chattel, are being supplanted 
by more enlightened statutes. Gradu- 
ally, social customs are according a nearer 
approach to female equality. Gradually, 
the more liberal churches are recognizing 
woman’s equal rights, not only in the 
pews, but even as preachers. Gradually, 
a few are seeing the injustice in the con- 


‘tinued denial of political equality; and 


still later will come the insistence upon 
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marriage ideals which now seem new— 
but are not—in which the wife will be 
economically independent of her husband, 
intellectually the equal of her husband, 
politically with the opportunities of her 
husband, and morally as free and as re- 
sponsible for herself as is her husband, 
with no sexual duties, but with privileges, 
and the recipient of an equal wage for 
the same labor. 

All the remaining inequalities by which 
women are discriminated against find 
their sole justification in her economic 
dependence during marriage, which is 
the potent remnant of her slave-condi- 
tion, about ‘which clusters that public 
opinion which excuses all the continuing 
wrongs to women and seeks to conceal 
them under a meaningless verbal exal- 
tation. So she has become “the queen 
of the kitchen-stove.” The influence of 
the church in the matter of shaping 
marriage ideals is waning. Organized 
bigotry cannot cope successfully with the 
silent industrial and economic forces 
which compel readjustment. 


During the later Middle Ages, while 
the actual chattel character of woman’s 


slavery was disappearing, all of its in- 


cidents remained. A “gentleman” could 
have no occupation, except to fight and 
to love. The wife was a drudge. She 
could and did shear sheep, spin yarn, 
weave the cloth, and make the clothes. 
While the quality of livelihood and “ pro- 
tection,” which her lord and master fur- 
nished her in return, was never measured 
by the quality or quantity of her drudgery 
or progeny, there can be no doubt but 
that she never received from him as much 
as the market value of her labor. In one 
sense she was dependent, because her 
husband alone determined the compen- 
sation for her services; yet there can be 
little doubt that, except in rare cases, the 
balance was so much in her favor that 
more often it could be said that her hus- 
band was living upon her labor than that 
she was an idle dependent upon his. 

This has been changed in a very large 
measure by our industrial development. 
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Where nearly all were t, millions 
are now city-folk. The shepherd is far 
removed from the throng. The home- 
made wooden shoes, sandals and mocca- 
sins have been replaced by the factory- 
made shoe. Spinning is no longer a fire- 
side occupation. The stockings which 
were commonly -knit by our grandmoth- 
ers are now factory-made. The old an- 
cestral hand-loom does not compete with 
child-labor running machines. Sweat- 
shop clothing and fashionable tailors have 
removed the disgrace, which, until re- 
cently, attached to the woman who could 
not make her own and her family’s 
clothes. The cooking, and even the 
washing, are largely and often better and 
cheaper done at the bakery, the cannery, 
the hotel and the laundry, than within 
the domicile. 

One by one, the occupations of the 
house have been removed to the factory. 
Only in the rural districts do any of them 
remain. Even the care and education 
of our children is now better done by 
trained nurses and kindergartners and 
by professional pedagogues than could 
possibly be done by most mothers. Ex- 
cept where dire economic necessity com- 
pels it, married women have not followed 
their work when it left the home. This, 
then, brings us to a condition where there 
are thousands of women of the mis-called 
“better” classes who live in boarding- 
houses and hotels, in idle ease, or in homes 
where they are figure-heads, posing as 
their husbands’ exalted head-servants, 
but whose only ambition in life is to be 
accredited with respectability, and whose 
only occupation is to render sex-service, 
mostly barren, to the husbands who fur- 
nish support as compensation. 

Such wives are not chattel-slaves, but 
willing dependents. They are not the 
drudging house-servants of old, nor the 
co-laborers of their husbands, as in our 
rural population. They differ in no es- 
sential from the kept woman, unless we 
have so low an estimate of the marriage 
state that we call the ceremony the es- 
sence, and a carelessly misplaced “re- 
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spectability,” the final test of marriage 
morals. 

These women have neither the freedom 
nor the relative intelligence of the hetaire 
of Greece. Doubting their ability for 
self-maintenance, or unwilling to assume 
its labors, when the methods of discred- 
ited women are quite adequate to insure 
a husband’s generosity, economic and 
social pressure induce them to submit 
meekly to a double standard of morals 
when it does not lessen the luxury of their 
own support. The same conditions com- 
bined with the great mental indolence, 
make them ever willing to tickle their hus- 
bands’ vanity by a worshipful attitude 
toward their mediocre intellect. 

Thus it has come to pass that with a 
large section of our public the wife’s 
economic dependence, intellectual in- 
feriority, submission to a double standard 
of morals, and the acceptance of support 
in compensation for a fruitless sex-service, 
have come to be a part of our marriage 
ideal, and, I fear, is the predominant 
ambition of even those married women 
who do work. 

We hear “eminently respectable” peo- 
ple speaking of girls as “well married,” 
meaning only thereby to indicate that 
they have made an advantageous bargain 
for their future support in idleness. 
These conditions seldom find duplica- 
tions in past history, outside the harem 
and our ever-present houses of prostitu- 
tion. This situation has perhaps been 
unavoidable, and represents the remnants 
of our former female chattel-slavery par- 
tially adjusted to our modern industrial 
conditions. 

The course of evolution is never com- 
pleted. The still “respectable” mar- 
riage-ideal just portrayed, and the other 
contemporaneous ideals, mark a trans- 
ition in which the chief compelling force 
will be economic pressure, and its in- 
fluence must now be pointed out. 

These anomalous ideals of the past 
century, did not long pass without being 
vigorously challenged. Years ago Phil- 
lips Brooks wrote: “Self-support is as 
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much the duty of a woman as a man. 
Servile dependence in money matters is 
no longer deemed honorable.” 

With the granting of equal educational 
opportunities to women, and a growing 
—but still restricted—business chance, 
there have come into being, large num- 
bers of women who decline to marry ex- 
cept on terms of equality to themselves. 
Men of the same class have not so numer- 
ously adjusted to the new conditions. 
The woman of capacity, not compelled 
to enter matrimony as a business offering 
support, and seldom able to find a suitable 
man who shares her advanced ideals, 
declines to marry at all. As a result, 
the much-envied “bachelor girl” has 
replaced the formerly despised “old 
maid.” From such conditions were un- 
avoidably evolved the ideals of an eco- 
nomically independent wifehood so vig- 
orously defended by an increasing number 
of women, as in Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s Woman and Economics. 

Among the ts and unfortunate 
classes least influenced by the bourgeoise 
opinion, the wives have always remained 
the co-laborers of their husbands. These 
women, besides raising their families, 
have done much of the sewing and drudg- 
ery of their more fortunate and less pro- 
lific sisters. Among the very wealthy, 
women have their separate estates, and 
enjoy independence and equality to as 
high degree as they are capable of ap- 
preciating. Indeed these often have re- 
versed the conditions, by taking a male 
dependent as a spouse. This is notori- 
ously true of those American heiresses 
who purchase foreign titles, to which the 
acquisition of an impecunious husband 
seems a mere incidental detail. . 

It is precisely in that large and pre- 
tentious middle class, falsely claiming to 
be the bulwark of our marriage morals, 
that we find the largest number of wives 
accepting and longing for support in idle- 
ness as a return for a barren sex-service. 
Notwithstanding their comparative pov- 
erty, they, more than all else, love to imi- 
tate the ostentatious, wasteful and idle 
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luxury of their wealthier sisters. They 
can discover no easy road to the goal and 
retain their respectability, except by sell- 
ing themselves in marriage. This con- 
dition is receiving vigorous bombardment, 
not only from progressive thinkers, but 
also from certain reactionaries, who are 
seeking a return to ideals of the latter 
Middle Ages, where fecundity was the 
measure of the married woman’s respecta- 
bility. 

However, our moral progress is very 
seldom the result of conscious effort to 
arrive at moral truth. The very great 
majority of mankind acquire ethical con- 
cepts solely by the process of making a 
virtue of their necessities. The argu- 
ments of Phillips Brooks and Charlotte 
Gilman, and the declamations of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Mothers’ Congress, 
will have influence only in so far as they 
supply a defense to wives for the doing 
of what they must do, even without a de- 
fense. 

It is economic pressure which will com- 
pel our acceptance of an economically 
independent wifehood as an ideal. As 
our industries are now organizing, com- 
petition among employers is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and the competition among 
employés is likely to become ever more 
keen. This means that an increasing 
number of families will be compelled to 
enter the ranks of those wherein the wife 
must contribute toward the family main- 
tenance, or submit to the family’s disso- 
lution. Likewise an increasing number 
of young women will find themselves 
confronted with a choice between celibacy 
and a married life in which they continue 
to be productive workers. 

So long as the marriage relation implies 
a difference of financial and moral re- 
sponsibility, so long will there exist be- 
tween men and women a double standard 
of necessities and morals. Under the 
pressure of adverse conditions the pro- 
vider naturally, if not justly, to some ex- 
tent measures the necessities of his de- 
pendent wife by his own financial surplus 
over personal necessities and pleasures, 
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and never by the market value of the 
services rendered by his “helpmate.” 
Thus it is, that the wife’s allowance usu- 
ally increases as her household and 
motherhood service decrease, with the 
growing prosperity of the husband. With 
disappearing prosperity, the wife’s ability 
to adapt herself to her source of supplies 
becomes ever more difficult. 

Reinforced by the transmitted ideals 
of the Dark Ages, the average husband’s 
peculiar sense of justice, or his vanity, 
demands of a dependent wifehood, as the 
price of benevolence in his economic 
mastery, that he shall be the exclusive 
owner of her body and mind, and so long 
as he believes in his own dominance, under 
the influence of temptation, he will deny 
reciprocity in these respects. 

Now we come to a tracing of the opera- 
tion of the economic pressure in its re- 
moulding of our ideals of the marriage 
state. We shall here discover how neces- 
sity is compelling, in the middle classes, 
an acceptance of the ideal of an econom- 
ically independent wifehood. 

An army officer, with an impecunious 
wife, endeavoring on a small salary to 
keep up the required ostentatious waste 
of social life, must almost necessarily 
inflict upon himself such worries as natu- 
rally unfit him for the performance of 
his duties. In Austria and Germany, 
to insure the government against this 
incapacitating influence of marriage, the 
officers, before being allowed to marry, 
must demonstrate their financial resources 
above salary to be such as preclude these 
baneful consequences.* Recently there 
has been some agitation in army circles 
of the United States over the prospects 
for placing similar additions to the mat- 
rimonial embarrassments of its officers. 

Quite similar motives very often de- 
termine employment in the commercial 
world. The married man, with a de- 
pendent wife, applying for a position of 
trust with but a small salary attached, 
is silently discriminated against, because 
the temptation to keep up the required 

* Babel’s Woman Under Socialism, p. 187. 
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social bluff of family life on a small salary 
so increases the moral risk of his employ- 
ment as to make him an unsafe servant. 
These motives of the employer do not 
always become known to the rejected 
applicant, and almost never to the public. 
However there are exceptions. 

The press dispatches recently announc- 
ed that the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago had posted this notice: 
“Employés of this bank receiving a 
salary of less than $1,000 a year, must 
not marry without first consulting the 
bank officials and obtaining their ap- 
proval.” ‘The reason assigned was that: 
“It is nonsense for a man to attempt to 
care for a wife and family with an annual 
income of $1,000. We would feel our- 
selves partly responsible for any misery 
which might follow, if we approved of 
such a course.”* ‘The clear imputation 
is that an economically dependent wife, 
to a husband with small salary, is a direct 
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inducement to embezzlement, and pru- 
dent business men are unwilling to assume 
the moral risks. 

All this but makes it clear that eco- 
nomic and social pressure are compelling 
the abandonment of our present ideals 
which, without clearer moral vision, we 
refuse voluntarily to relinquish. Thus 
we will arrive at a legalized, easily dis- 
soluble monogamy, into which woman 
will enter on terms of perfect equality 
as to her economic, moral, religious and 
political status, and her compulsory ma- 
ternity will be replaced by the enlightened 
motherhood of privilege, in which the 
right of the child to be well born will be 
the paramount consideration. The re- 
alization of this ideal, toward which we 
are tending, is still far off, and what 
may be beyond is not given me to 
know. 

THEODORE SCHROEDER. 

New York City. 


THE REIGN OF GRAFT IN MILWAUKEE. 


By Duane Mowry. 


HE STORY of public corruption 
and dishonesty in Milwaukee is a 


long one. To trace its beginnings down 
through all of its interminable windings 
and intertwinings would be a tedious, 
difficult and, probably, impossible task. 
That official dishonesty and crookedness 
had a beginning in Milwaukee city and 
county government no one doubts; that 
the acme of public tolerance and endur- 
ance of a corrupt public service was 
reached, when, in September, 1903, a 
mass-meeting of the citizens of Milwau- 
kee was held protesting against official 
corruption, is equally clear. 

It is interesting to examine some of the 
circumstances and events which preceded 
the calling of this mass-meeting. Some- 
time during the early part of the year 1901 

* New York Herald, about February 21, 1904. 


it was claimed and charged that an at- 
tempt had been made to “hold up” a 
citizen to the amount of several thousands 
of dollars for the granting of the privilege 
by the park commissioners to join with 
such citizen in opening and making a 
street on property abutting one of the 
parks of the city. The secretary of the 
park commissioners was discharged from 
the public service because it was claimed 
that he did the negotiating for the corrupt 
fund. He was later arrested and on the 
preliminary examination was discharged. 
He was said to have made certain dis- 
clusures with reference to this particular 
transaction, acknowledging his guilty 
part in the same, but implicating others 
prominent in social and official life. The 
opinion seemed to be uppermost that 
exact justice had not been meted out in 
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this matter. But the case was allowed 
to pass into history. 

A few months later, but in the same 
year, a grand jury was summoned to in- 
vestigate alleged corrupt conditions in 
the public service. This jury convened 
in the early part of December, 1901, and 
was in session over thirty days, but re- 
turned no indictments. It was quite 
freely charged in the public prints and 
on the streets that little would come of 
the grand jury investigation. This, it 
seemed, came true. It was said, how- 
ever, that the reason of this result was to 
be found in the manner of selecting the 
jury and the personnel of this particular 
one. 

Some things said by this grand jury, 
however, in its report to the court, were 
of far-reaching significance, as subse- 
quent events have proved. They said: 


“The grand jury reports no indict- 
ments. This, however, is not because 
there was no evidence brought before it 
of crimes having been committed, but, 


primarily, because of the present method 
of selecting grand jurors, and because it 
requires twelve votes to return a true bill. 
It is for this reason that we suggest a 
change in the present law governing the 
selecting of grand jurors.” 


The same jury urge “that the power 
of granting speciai privileges in this city 
(Milwaukee), such as side-tracks over 
streets and alleys, extensions for bay- 
windows, and bridges over alleys and 
streets connecting buildings, be taken 
from the common council and vested in 
the board of public works.” They also 
say that “we would, indeed, deem it a 
serious omission did we not bring to your 
attention the loose and unbusiness-like 
manner in which the present county board 
recently acquired a morgue and poor- 
office site,” following the above with a 
somewhat detailed statement of the meth- 
od adopted to acquire the site. 

The significance of the report and rec- 
ommendations of this grand jury is to be 
found in the fact that the jury, by impli- 
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cation, does not hesitate to reflect on cer- 
tain of its members who failed to vote 
for true bills, and also in the further fact 
that there was discovered the existence 
of crime in the public service. It is also 
worthy of remark that the next session 
of the legislature of Wisconsin incorpor- 
ated into law its recommendation for a 
change of the manner of selecting ‘the 
grand jury. The new grand-jury law 
became operative in the spring of 1903. 

The report of this grand jury had the 
additional effect of calling public atten- 
tion to the rottenness and corruption in 
our local official life. It was of vast con- 
sequence. And when, a little later, it 
was charged that saloon licenses were 
sold for hard cash by certain members 
of the common council, and that gross 
mismanagement was rife in the house of 
correction, the so-called county peniten- 
tiary, it being claimed that the latter in- 
stitution was corruptly losing to the county 
of Milwaukee, annually, many thousands 
of dollars, the public pulse of the honest 
citizens of Milwaukee became quickened 
into righteous indignation. This feeling 
found expression in the following lan- 
guage of a member of the Milwaukee 
Turnverein: “In view of the exposures 
of corrupt actions, in many cases, crim- 
inal, among the county and city officers, 
it is the duty of every honest citizen to 
take steps to insure the punishment of 
the guilty ones, and therefore, be it re- 
solved, that the Milwaukee Turnverein 
arrange a mass-meeting to be held as soon 
as possible, to which all honest citizens 
should be invited, to take proper. steps 
to secure the punishment of those guilty 
of corruption.” A mass-meeting quickly 
followed the adoption of the foregoing 
resolution, 

This mass-meeting, while not as largely 
attended as it should have been, was made 
up of representative business and pro- 
fessional men of the city. The chairman 
of the meeting made this significant ob- 
servation: “It is, indeed, a sad condition 
of things when we find men occupying 
official positions that will, with impunity 
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and unpunished, pocket all the way from 
twenty-five cents to thousands of dollars 
that ought of right to be returned into 
the public treasury. It is a sad commen- 
tary upon popular government to know 
that a vote can be purchased for five 
dollars, or a suit of clothes; or that bills 
against the county government could be 
raised, audited, allowed and paid, and 
the spoils divided among the officials.” 
The resolutions which were adopted 
at this mass-meeting had an important 
bearing on subsequent events. For they 
served to sustain the officers who were 
attempting to uncover official corruption, 
and they also provided for a Citizens’ 
Committee of Ten who did valuable work 
in preparing the way for grand juries 
which soon followed this meeting. 
Following closely the above mass- 
meeting, November 19, 1903, another 
grand jury was ordered. In his petition 
to the court asking for this second grand 
jury, the prosecuting attorney makes 
some interesting observations. “Two 
years ago I made a similar motion, and 


your honor ordered a grand jury sum- 
moned for the December, 1901, term of 
the municipal court, and such grand jury 
examined a great many witnesses, but 


returned no indictments.” ‘Then follow 
the reasons given by the grand jury, al- 
ready referred to in another part of this 
paper, why they failed to return no true 
bills. Continuing, the public prosecutor 
says: “The report of the grand jury, 
which is of record, it having been filed 
in the municipal court, contains also the 
following: ‘A great difficulty which we 
have had to contend with has been the 
unwillingness of citizens called as wit- 
hesses to divulge to the jury all the knowl- 
edge which they may have had of wrong- 
doings and irregularities, fortifying them- 
selves behind the impregnable barrier of 
“can ’t remember,” “know of nothing,” 
and similar phrases, and, in some in- 
stances, even claiming their constitutional 
privileges. Furthermore, we have found 
that those who upon the streets and in 
public places have been loud in their de- 
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nunciations of city and county admin- 
istrations, either did not take advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the sessions 
of the grand jury to bring their charges 
before the proper tribunal, or when called 
upon, also answered our questions in a 
general manner, as above stated.’ As 
your honor is aware, the method then 
existing for selecting grand juries was 
changed by the last legislature. .. . Itis 
to be hoped that better results may be 
obtained by the next grand jury.” The 
prosecuting attorney says that he was 
required to attend the sessions of the 
former grand jury, examined witnesses, 
gave advice, and the like, and from what 
he knew of the testimony, considered 
that it warranted the returning of several 
indictments. He also assures the court 
that “there has also come to my attention 
since the last grand-jury session, many 
additional complaints of city officials 
receiving and soliciting bribes in con- 
nection with the granting of franchises, 
privileges of laying sidewalks over public 
streets and alleys, extending bay-windows, 
and of building bridges over alleys and 
streets; of receiving and demanding 
money for the granting of licenses to sell 
liquors, and in fact, of receiving and so- 
liciting money for doing many acts, which 
the law required them to do, and of acting 
corruptly in their offices. These com- 
plaints are chiefly concerning the action 
of members of the common council, as 
well as ex-members thereof, but there is 
also testimony that other city officials 
have acted corruptly in office, and I think, 
should be prosecuted for violations of the 
criminal statutes. There is also, I am 
informed, additional testimony to be laid 
before the grand jury, of corruption in 
office of many of the members of the 
county board, and of officials holding 
offices by virtue of appointment by the 
county board. There is also some tes- 
timony that members of the legislature 
have solicited bribes from citizens of Mil- 
waukee who desired certain measures 
enacted into laws.” 

This second grand jury was convened 
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early in December, 1903, and continued 
its sittings until the following February. 
The corruption which it uncovered in 
official life in the city and county govern- 
ments of Milwaukee was simply appall- 
ing to the public conscience and amply 
justified all that had been charged in the 
report of the previous grand jury; that 
had been said at the citizens’ mass-meet- 
ing; that had been published in some of 
the newspapers of the city; that had been 
embodied in the prosecuting attorney’s 
comprehensive petition to the criminal 
court asking for a second grand jury. 

It is interesting to study some of the 
offenses charged, as having been com- 
mitted, by this grand jury and by the 
two other grand juries which have since 
been drawn. One alderman is charged 
in one indictment with agreeing to accept 
a bribe of $600 for a side-track privilege. 
In another indictment with other alder- 
men and ex-aldermen, he is charged with 
accepting $125 for a bay-window privi- 
lege. One supervisor is charged with 
having stolen a horse belonging to the 
county and of committing perjury while 
testifying before the grand jury. An- 
other supervisor, in fact there are several 
supervisors indicted on the same charge, 
for obtaining county orders under false 
pretenses in connection with coal deals. 
A former alderman is charged with having 
received three tons of coal in one indict- 
ment; in another with soliciting a bribe 
of $350 for a bay-window privilege; in 
another with soliciting a bribe of $100 
for settling a personal injury claim against 
the city; in another with accepting a 
bribe of $1,400 for a side-track privilege; 
in another with soliciting a bribe of $10, 
000 while a street-railway franchise was 
pending in the common council. Several 
aldermen are indicted with having solic- 
ited bribes for saloon licenses. Alder- 
men and ex-aldermen are charged with 
having received and solicited bribes for 
saloon licenses. An ex-alderman is 
charged with soliciting a bribe for an 
alley-bridge privilege. A state senator 
is charged with having solicited and re- 
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ceived bribes for his action or vote on 
certain legislation then pending in the 
legislature. A former officer of the house 
of correction (county state’s prison) is 
charged in several indictments with em- 
bezzling county orders, with accepting 
a bribe of $100 and he is also charged 
with having obtained county orders under 
false pretenses. ‘The foregoing only sum- 
marizes in part the charges in several 
hundred indictments and informations 
against over a hundred officials, ex-offi- 
cials and citizens. 

Naturally, one would be induced to 
inquire how it is possible or safe for public 
servants to ply such a nefarious and 
crooked business? Of course, it is only 
possible to do so and succeed where thereare 
willing victims. And those who consent 
to such dishonest practices, and who par- 
ticipate in them, are no better, morally, 
than the criminal public servants. Un- 
doubtedly, the unfeeling rapacity of cor- 
porate demands and desires has much 
to do to debauch public life and honesty. 
It is often the entering wedge which 
makes easy the way to whatever vast 
capital may wish. But it is not the only 
phase of easy public virtue. There is 
discernible a growing indifference to 
civic duty among a class of our citizens 
who would be offended if they were 
characterized as unworthy of democratic 
privileges. And yet, the so-called “bet- 
ter citizen” of the state, who does not 
wish to soil his fingers or garments with 
what he believes exists in the sea of prac- 
tical politics, is, in fact, one of the worst 
citizens, because he fails to do his whole 
civic duty. The just price of living in a 
representative government is active, con- 
stant and intimate participation in the 
affairs of such a government. He comes 
far short of his full duty who fails in this. 
There have not been many convictions 
under charges so far found in Milwaukee. 
But it is worthy of mention that there 
have been fewer acquittals. And not 4 
few have already pleaded guilty to the 
charges against them and have paid 
their fines, or are now serving time behind 
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prison bars. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that very few of those in- 
dicted will escape conviction. 

It is believed that the public house- 
cleaning now in progress in Milwaukee 
will provoke such a wide-spread awaken- 
ing of the public conscience as cannot 
withstand the condemnation that awaits 
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public boodlers and grafters, that com- 
parative public honesty will be the future 
concomitant. It ought to be so. Let 
us hope that it will be so, although the 
price to be paid for it is high, needlessly 
high, and should have been wholly un- 
necessary. Duane Mowry. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 


HISTORY. 


By B. O. FLoweEr. 


I. 
UR REPUBLIC, notwithstanding 


certain unhappy changes of recent 
decades, still offers wonderful opportu- 
nities to the youth of strong heart who 
enters the battle single-handed and alone, 
but with fixed determination to succeed, 
with concentration of effort on some defi- 
nite work, and with that innate strength 
of character that makes a youth the mas- 
ter of himself. ‘True, the op- 
portunities to-day are less than 
afforded before the Civil 
When Abraham Lincoln, 
before the glow of the log-fire in 
the rude, primitive cabin wrung 
from the meager books within 
his reach a wealth of knowledge 
destined to bear the fruits of wis- 
dom in after years when he be- 
came the foremost moral leader 
among the rulers of the nine- 
teenth century, the world of polit- 
ical life was free to youths in 
every station, for a degree of dem- 
ocracy prevailed that favored 
freedom and fostered the aspi- 
rations and ambitions of youths 
who, guided by high ideals, sought 
to rise in public life. 

To-day all this is changed. 
The party-machine, owned and 
controlled by corporate wealth 
and privileged interests whose 


were 


war. 


master-thought is the retention of self- 
ish advantages through the control of 
government by their tools, agents and 
protégées, bars the way to a great extent 
for the poor but incorruptible youths who 
refuse to become the special-pleaders of 
interests inimical to pure government or 
the rights of all the people. 

So, also, in business life. With the rapid 
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TRYING TO BLOW IT OUT. 


consolidation of various industries into 
the hands of ever-narrowing groups of 
men the gates of opportunity for success 
and great achievements are closing in 
many directions against tens of thousands 
of our young men. But, happily, on the 
other hand there are every- 
where growing evidences of a 
brighter future for the rising 
generation through the re- 
sumption of government by 
the people. 

Switzerland has taught the 
democratic world precisely 
how the fundamental de- 
mands of democracy, through 
the initiative, the referendum 
and the right of recall, can 
be preserved under the changed 
conditions of our day and how 
reactionary, class and privi- 
leged interests, that have de- 
bauched government and 
closed the door against merit 
while oppressing the people, 
can be overthrown or can be 
forced to give place to that 
equality of opportunities and 
of rights for all the people 
which was the ideal and the 


dream of the founders of 
this nation. The import- 
ance of these safeguards 
of free government to 
the young of our land 
cannot be overestimated, 
and happily a growing 
number is coming to re- 
alize that the republic 
can through them be in 
fact restored to the peo- 
ple. With each victory 
for popular sovereignty 
will come a broadening 
of opportunities for 
splendid success for the 
brave, resolute young 
man who concentrates 


his efforts on some special 
work and steadfastly 
bends every energy to 


reach his goal. 

Great, however, as has been the nar- 
rowing of the field for success since the 
domination of the trusts, corporate wealth 
and privileged interests in political and 
business life, there still remain multitu- 
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dinous avenues for victorious achieve- 
ment for our young men—more, we be- 
lieve, than can be found in any other land. 
Our attention is constantly being called 
to some life that has worthily succeeded 
after breaking the bonds of environment 
that seemed to chain the victim to a tread- 
mill existence while his imagination and 
the craving of his inner nature urged him 
to other fields. A typical example of 
this character is found in the life and 
success of John L. DeMar, the popular 
cartoonist of the Philadelphia Record. 
Though born in Philadelphia, at the 
age of seven his people moved to Kansas, 
where for the next fifteen years John lived. 
Here he received his education and here 
he began a stern struggle for a livelihood 


—a struggle marked by those frequent 
changes of occupation that one often 
notices where an aspiring nature is bat- 
tling with uncongenial environment and 
blindly struggling to reach some sphere 
of activity where the innate cravings of 
mind and imagination can find satisfac- 
tion. The grave question of daily bread 
and the lack of specific educational train- 
ing that would have early fitted the youth 
for success in a congenial field, compelled 
him to accept the work which was offered 
at the time. Thus he labored for a while 
on a farm; then he was a clerk success- 
ively in a grocery store, a drug store and 
a hotel. Finally he accepted for a short 
time the position of a railroad brakeman; 
but all the time his imagination called in 
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vain for satisfaction—the satisfaction that 
comes only when the heart is in the work. 
From early youth young DeMar had con- 
ceived a passion for drawing pictures. 
One of his chief pleasures was found in 
making sketches, crude and inartistic at 
first, but that gradually improved, for 
through all his varied labors for the bread 
to sustain the physical man he persisted 
in satisfying or at least in ministering to 
the cravings of his imagination by unin- 
terrupted practice in drawing. 

One of the gravest shortcomings of the 
world’s educational system lies in the 
failure of all past methods to give, in ad- 
dition to a general intellectual training, 
that specific or complete instruction in 
some industry, trade, art or craft for which 
the child has a strong aptitude and in 
which he evinces marked skill. Were 
we wise enough to introduce such a sys- 
tem of training in our schools and uni- 
versities and make graduation dependent 
upon proficiency in some special work, 
the land would not be full of educated 
incapables whose lives spell failure and 
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whose natural cravings have 
never been satisfied; nor 
would we find so many 
young men vainly striving 
to adjust themselves to en- 
vironments that fail to min- 
ister to their natural tastes 
and desires and that crush 
the finest aspirations of the 
brain. Many youths so cir- 
cumstanced finally give up 
the hope of realizing their 
boyhood’s dream—close the 
eyes to the ideal and accept 
with heavy hearts the work 
which to them means 
drudgery, through to others 
differently organized it 
would yield satisfaction. 
Happily young DeMar 
was not of their number. 
Through all his struggles 
he clung tenaciously to his 
dream, and every leisure 
moment was given to prac- 
tice and instruction in the work so dear to 
his heart. One day Mr. G. M. Venable, a 
wealthy Texan, saw a pencil-sketch drawn 
by DeMar on a sheet of note-paper. 
“That is too good to throw away, young 
man,” he exclaimed. “Let me have it. 
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GETTING HOT FOR THE GANG. 

















I am well acquainted with 
Sweet and Knox, and I 
know they will be glad to 
publish it in Texas Sijtings.”’ 
The paper was at that time 
published in Austin, Texas. 
A few weeks later the draw- 
ing appeared in print. 

“T was delighted beyond 
words,” said DeMar when 
recently referring to his 
first appearance in print, 
“and I thereupon deter- 
mined to try to succeed in 
the work I loved.” 

With this object in view, 
he went to Philadelphia, 
found employment in a 
lithographic establishment 
and later in an engraving 
Still later he was 
employed by the Philadel- 
phia Record, where he has 
worked consecutively for 
the last thirteen years, ten of 
them in the art department. 


house. 


II. 


DeMar’s cartoons have 


DeMar, in Philadelphia Record. 
PEACEFUL SAM, 
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been widely 





“THIS HAPPENED ON YOUR BEAT!” 


copied, as many of them are peculiarly 
apt and not a few are quite unique in 
character. His political cartoons have 
been especially popular, as in numerous 
instances he has administered a stinging 
rebuke or illustrated in a telling manner 
the hollowness of some high-sounding 


pretensions in a semi-humorous way. 
Such cartoons are in caricature what 


satire is in literature. They promote a 
smile yet emphasize a needed lesson in a 


“manner that sometimes is well calculated 


to sting the object of the cartoon into a 
realizing sense of how his mistakes, in- 
consistencies or wrong-doings impress 
the keen-witted and the discerning. 
Among this class of illustrations are found 
the cartoons which we reproduce entitled 
“This Happened on Your Beat,” “Our 
Uncle in a New Réle,”’ “Roosevelt an 
Ideal Father,” “Up the Hill and Down 
Again,” and the cartoon in which Mr. 
Roosevelt in one of his favorite réles, that 
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*DeMar, in Philadelphia Record. 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S ANTI-TRUST CAMPAIGN. 


of a preacher of ethics insisting on law, 
order, justice and moral rectitude, is 
confronted by Uncle Sam, who, pointing 
to some striking symbolic illustrations of 
other réles assumed by our president, in- 
quires if they are not paintings of him. 
Another political cartoon that was quite 


popular last January when it appeared, 


DeMar, in Philadelphia Record. 
WHY DOES N’T HE USE THE GUN? 


and which will be equally apt this winter 
if Mr. Roosevelt holds steadfastly to his 
former purpose, is entitled “The Big Stick 
to the Rescue.” It represents the in- 
iquitous freight rebates which have so 
largely destroyed the small shippers and 
built up enormous monopolies, such as 
the Armour Refrigerator-Car Trust, the 
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Standard Ojil-Trust and the Elevator- 
Trust, as a serpent composed of coal, oil, 
refrigerator, grain and stock-cars, coiled 
around the small shipper where, anaconda 
like, they are crushing out his life, while 
Mr. Roosevelt with his “Big Stick” is 
hastening to the rescue. 


. . 7 a} 
DeMar, in Philadelphia Record. 


THE BIG STICK TO THE RESCUE. 


Though of less interest to the world at 
large, some of DeMar’s most efficient and 
valuable work has been done in exposing 
the evil deeds of recreant state and mu- 
nicipal officers in Pennsylvania and Phil- 
adelphia and in turning the searchlight 
upon the almost incredible corruption 
of the city Republican machine, better 


DeMar, in Philadelphia Record. 


THE REAL INSIDE OF IT. 
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known as “The Gang.” 
One very effective cartoon 
in this series represents 
Boss Durham and his con- 
federates carrying the city 
gas-plant over to the head- 
quarters of John Dolan’s 
United Gas Improvement 
Company. This picture 
brought clearly before the 
minds of the people in a di- 
rect and startling manner 
the exact character of the 
colossal steal which was at 
that time being hurried to 
completion through the de- 
termined effort of the re- 
spectable rogues of the 
United Gas Improvement 
Company and the corrupt 
“Gang” that operated the 
city government. This car- 
toon was one of the highly THE ONLY TREE IN THE FOREST. 


effective factors that served 

to arouse the whole city 

until public sentiment prac- 

tically forced Mayor Weav- 

er to break once and for all 

with “The Gang.” After 

the mayor had taken a stand 

but seemed reluctant to 

adopt any effective meas- 

ures, and while the ring was 

insolent, defiant and con- 

fident, the Philadelphia 

Record published DeMar’s 

cartoon entitled “Why 

Does n’t He Use the Gun ?” 

referring to the real power 

in the hands of the mayor 

given him by patronage. 

A few days later Mayor 

Weaver acted on this sug- 

gestion, and from that time 

forth the ring was placed 

on the defensive. On June 

25th of the present year 

, = the Record published De- 
DeMar, in Philadelphia Record. ' , Mar’s suggestive cartoon 
FAIRMOUNT PARK NEXT? entitled “Getting Hot for 
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“The boy, conscious of many lapses, who is invited by a 
stern father into a private room, enters with a 
vague dread, and yet the purpose may 
only be to arrange for the coming 
holidays.” 


— From the Governor's Apology. 


the Gang,” 
rising sun, throws shadows from 
railings behind which “The 
stands, in such a manner 
the prison-stripes. 

Governor Pennypacker, who time and 
again has made Pennsylvania the object 
of ridicule throughout the nation and 
who has so efficiently served the corrupt 


“ Gang” 


wherein Mayor Weaver, the 
the 
Gang” 
to form 


as 


and the franchise thieves, es- 
pecially in his persistent attempt to muz- 
zle the press, has been admirably carica- 
tured by DeMar. In one of these effec- 
tive cartoons the governor is represented 
as attempting to shield the franchise- 
grabbers from the searchlight of news- 
paper publicity by blowing out the light. 
Another picture published at the time of 


Contemporaneous History. 


the passage of the bill to muzzle the press 
represents the governor, with a tack-en- 
forced paddle, bringing the press to pun- 
ishment. The press, however, repre- 
sented as a strapping youth, is screening 
his smile from the irate governor, secure 
in the knowledge that he is amply pro- 
tected by the constitution. 

In one respect we know of no cartoonist 
who is the peer of DeMar. He can with 
a few strokes give to inanimate objects 
facial expression so striking that the sub- 
ject he has in mind will be instantly rec- 
ognized. He also possesses the faculty 
of framing outline-pictures from objects 
and words, that instantly epitomize a 
situation or contention. Of illustrations 
of the first class we reproduce one entitled 
“'The Only Tree in the Forest.” Of the 
second class we give three characteristic 
examples, the first representing “ Peaceful 
Sam,” the second “Colonel Roosevelt's 
Anti-Trust Campaign: The Front and 
Rear Views,” illustrating why Philip 
Armour of the Beef-Trust, President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and other great trust and corporation 
magnates strongly supported Roosevelt, 
in spite of his vigorous utterances against 
the trusts; while the third, the Republi- 
can elephant formed of words, was one 
of the most popular Democratic cartoons 
of the late campaign. 

These drawings will serve to illustrate 
DeMar’s versatility and enable us to un- 
derstand how real a power the clever cari- 
caturist is becoming in the land, not mere- 
ly as an entertainer and as a mental stim- 
ulator, but also as an ethical force in peri- 
ods of moral stress and upheaval. 

B. O. FLoweEr. 

Boston, Mass. 











Flags of Chile and Argentina at the siege of the Chilian port of Talcalmano, 1817. 


The flag on the left, facing reader, 


is the famous Banner of the Sun, borne across the Andes by General San Martin's liberating expedition 


from Argentina into Chile, in Januar 
by the hands of Chile an 


GENERAL SAN 


SOUTH 


and February, 1817. 
Argentina. 


MARTIN: 


Notice liberty cap clasped 
Also, the star of liberty. 


THE WASHINGTON OF 


AMERICA. 


By Proressor Freperic M. Noa. 


AMONG the great military geniuses 
vl through whose efforts the inde- 
pendence of South America from the yoke 
of Spain was accomplished, General José 
de San Martin ranks so high that many 
authorities regard him as the Washington 
of the southern half of the New World. 
By his side only one figure arises which 
can be compared to him; it is that of 
Bolivar. 

San Martin was born on the 25th of 
February, 1778, at Yapeyu, a village of 
the Argentine Republic, or, as that coun- 
try was called under the old Spanish 
régime, the Viceroyalty of Buenos Aires. 
When still very young he went to Spain, 
where, during the invasion of that penin- 
sula by the French veteran troops of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, he distinguished 
himself, especially at the memorable 
battle of Bailen. For his services he was 
promoted, in the Spanish army, to the 
rank of colonel. Whilst in this position, 
San Martin heard of the South American 
revolt against the intolerable oppression 
of Spain. Abandoning the splendid ca- 
reer before him in the latter country, he 
fearlessly set sail for his native land in 


order to offer her his services and practical 
knowledge of the art of war. 

The Argentine provisional govern- 
ment at once recognized the value of 
Colonel San Martin’s offer and entrusted 
him with the organization of the insurgent 
army. He did not disappoint the ex- 
pectations formed of him. He skilfully 
drilled, trained and organized the troops 
of his native country, and, at their head, 
gained important victories in Argentine 
territory and in Bolivia or Upper Peru, 
whither he had been sent to oppose the 
forces of the Spanish Viceroy of Lima, 
Peru. 

The bad state of his health obliged him 
to give up for some time the command of 
the army, and, at a most critical moment 
in the fortunes of the South American 
patriots, he repaired, in 1814, in the ca- 
pacity of governor, to the Argentine prov- 
ince of Cuyo, the capital of which, Men- 
doza, lies at the foot of the eastern slope 
of the lofty, forbidding Chilo-Argentine 
Andes, under the shadow of snow-en- 
wrapped Mount Aconcagua which towers 
twenty-five thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. It was here that San Martin 
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spent three years in secretly raising and 
equipping, with the aid of the gallant 
Bernardo O’Higgins, of Irish parentage, 
and the Chilian exiles and refugees, that 
renowned Army of the Andes which fin- 
ally, in January and February, 1817, 
achieved a military feat far greater than 


ond magnificent period of San Martin’s 
life, which elevated him to the height of 
a military genius. His passage across 
the Andes is one of those bold and gigantic 
undertakings enough in itself to immor- 
talize the hero who executed it. 

San Martin led across the deep moun- 


GENERAL SAN MARTIN AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-TWO, SHORTLY BEFORE 


HIS DEATH. 


that of Hannibal, Cesar or Napoleon, 
by crossing the bleak, snow and ice-bound 
Andean Cordillera at a height of more 
than fifteen thousand feet, and, continu- 
ing westward and northward, triumph- 
antly bore the banner of liberty from 
Chile to the regions of the equator in 
Peru. From this epoch, begins the sec- 


HE DIED IN BOULOGNE, FRANCE, IN 1850. 


tain streams and frozen snow-drifts of 
the Andes that Army which, like a thun- 
derbolt, fell on the Spanish power in ~ 
Chile, destroying it at the battle of Cha- 
cabuco (February 12, 1817). Following 
this triumph, came the liberty of that 
progressive South American republic, 
afterwards firmly cemented, in spite of 
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the disastrous defeat at Cancha Rayada, 
by the glorious decisive battle of Maipu, 
Chile, April 5, 1818. 

Having, in these parts, now destroyed 
the Spanish forces, San Martin, ably 
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Lord Cochrane, manned by Chilian sail- 
ors under British officers, transported 
the conquerors of Chacabuco and Maipu 
to the land of the Incas. 

San Martin brought this brilliant ex- 


. ww 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL SAN MARTIN IN THE CATHEDRAL OF BUENOS AIRES, WHERE HIS 


REMAINS REPOSE. 


THEY WERE BROUGHT OVER FROM FRANCE AND 


DEPOSITED WITH IMPOSING CEREMONIES MAY 22, 1880. 


seconded by O'Higgins, strove to free 
Peru also, the center, in those districts, 
for the strategic operations of Spain. 
Through the joint codperation of the 
new independent Chilian government, 
a volunteer fleet, under the celebrated 


pedition to a fortunate termination, en- 
tered Lima in triumph, in 1821, and from 
there proclaimed the independence of 
Peru. 

Meanwhile, the great General Simon 
Bolivar had annihilated the might of Spain 
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GENERAL SAN MARTIN IN 1828. 


AGE FIFTY. 


Reproduced from an original made in Brussels, 
Belgium. 


in Venezuela, Colombia, and the north 
of South America, figuring with splendor 
in the battle of Pinchincha, May 22, 1822, 
a decisive victory for the Colombian army 
in Ecuador, as well as for the renowned 
dragoons of the Chilo-Argentine army, 
sent by San Martin to win fresh laurels, 
fighting side by side with their brethren 
of Colombia. 

San Martin, realizing the importance 
of having, in Peru, a combination of mili- 
tary operations between the forces under 
his command and the troops of the Ven- 
ezuelan hero, marched in person to seek 
Bolivar, and in Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
occurred, from the 22d to the 25th of July, 
1822, the celebrated conference of those 
two geniuses of the South American revo- 
lution and war of independence. The 
result of this consultation was that Gen- 
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eral San Martin gave up to Bolivar the 
glory of consummating and cementing 
the liberty of Peru, withdrawing from the 
theater of war, and leaving, under the 
orders of the Colombian commander-in- 
chief, a portion of the Chilo-Argentine 
army and many of its most experienced 
and valiant officers. Later on, in the 
loftiest Andes, these generals and soldiers 
covered themselves with glory at the bat- 
tles of Junin and Ayacucho, the latter of 
which, fought December 9, 1824, forever 
assured the independence of South Amer- 
1ca. 

From this time on, San Martin, with- 
in whose grasp had been the wealth of 
the Incas, lived in poverty and sought 
the repose of private life. He had firmly 
consolidated the grandeur and independ- 
ence of Spanish-speaking America, and 
did not wish the luster of his name to be 
stained by participation in the civil strife 
and the unworthy ambitions which broke 
out in the organizing of the newly-eman- 
cipated republics. 

The hero cf the Andes left the soil of 
South America and went to live in France. 
His life there was modest and calm. He 
died in August 17, 1850. 
Many years indeed were to elapse before 


Boulogne, 


those republics which owed their inde- 
pendent existence to his transcendent 
genius and disinterested patriotism ren- 
dered to his memory the tokens of grati- 
tude it so richly deserved; his forgotten 
not being transported from 
France until 1880, when, through the 
initiative of the great General Sarmiento, 
the educator and Horace Mann of Latin 
America, they were brought over to Bue- 
nos Aires, and, with imposing ceremonies, 
were deposited in a magnificent sar- 
cophagus in the beautiful cathedral of the 
capital and metropolis of the Argentine 


Republic. 


remains 
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Il. DOMINANT TRUSTS AND CORPORATIONS—(Continued). 


By Hon. J. WARNER MILLS. 


The Pageant of the Throne-Powers—The 
Coal-Trust—(Continued). 


HE PAGEANT of the throne-pow- 

ers is still before us. It is only the 
Denver Utility-Trust that just brushed 
by. As our seats are easy, let us remain 
to the end and patiently witness the 
haughty parade of the Coal-Trust, and 
after it the Smelter-Trust and the Rail- 
roads. With the exception of the Victor 
Coal Company and the Northern Coal 
and Coke Company, all the corporations 
that will now pass before us are not local 
to Colorado,—their operations extend 
into many states. But it is their conduct 
in this state alone that will especially en- 
gage our attention. Incidentally, how- 


ever, here and there we will get a glimpse 


ramifications and in- 
In a more restrictive way some 
of the constituent members of the Denver 
Utility-Trust are also national. The 
Gas company belongs to the McMillan 
trust, the Telephone company is con- 
trolled by the Bell monopoly of Boston, 
and the Tramway is frequentiy on the 
eve of being sold to some eastern syndi- 
cate. While this foreign control of local 
public functions is suggestive and may 
be a further pregnant reason why mu- 
nicipal-ownership should be rapidly ad- 
vanced, still it does not lead us so directly 
into the domain of national considerations 
as when we touch upon the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and 
the railroads. 


of their national 
fluences. 


THE COAL-TRUST. 


First and foremost in this trust is The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, but 
recently on every tongue in connection 


*The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
July, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 


with the defiant rebates given to it by 
Paul Morton, Vice-President of the Santa 
Fé Railroad Company. While it is over- 
shadowing in importance, and is in one 
sense the coal-trust itself, there are local 
reasons that will presently appear why 
the Victor Coal Company and the North- 
ern Coal and Coke Company must be 
associated with it in considering the coal 
situation in this state. 

In my first paper I pointed out the 
immense wealth of coal in Colorado. 
Routt county alone, on the Moffat road, 
has an estimated coal-area as large as the 
six states of New England with New 
Jersey added and can support a popula- 
tion of five million people. If a million 
tons per day were mined, it would take 
164 years to exhaust these coal-beds; 
and ten million tons per year would not 
exhaust them short of 5,973 years * 

This is the reserved field of coal, how- 
ever, and none of it is yet upon the market. 
Still, it is being so rapidly and scandal- 
ously appropriated by the coal-trust and 
minor companies and individuals who 
are but pawns upon its exploiting chess- 
board, that already the newspapers have 
been crying out against the fraud and 
graft. 

The principal present working coal- 
fields that supply Denver and the towns 
and cities at the eastern base of the Rock- 
ies, are the Northern fields near Boulder, 
the Southern fields near Pueblo, Walsen- 
berg and Trinidad; the Cafion City field, 
the Garfield county field, and the anthra- 
cite mines of Crested Butte in Gunnison 
county. 

The people in all our towns and cities 
are at the mercy of the coal-trust. The 
lignite coal of the Northern fields, re- 


*E. A. Hewitt, M.E., in Rocky Mountain News, 
December 31, 1904. 
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quiring but a short haul to Denver, is 
retailed at the latter place at an average 
of about $4.50 per ton; the bituminous 
coal of the Southern fields costs still more, 
and the anthracite coal sells for $6.50 to 
$7.00 per ton. A few years ago the man- 
agement of one of the daily papers in 
Denver leased a coal-mine in the North- 
ern field, and by way of increasing its 
circulation advertised and sold its coal 
at $3.50 per ton. The trust, however, 
made quick end of this journalistic ven- 
ture, and the denouement was told in 
1901 before the legislative “Coal-Strike 
Investigating Committee.” Here are a 
few lines from the testimony of the afore- 
said editor: 


“Senator Ward— Can a mine be work- 
ed and coal sold at $4.00 a ton, at a pro- 
fit ?’ 

“ Answer— I want to make this just 
as emphatic as English can make it,— 
coal can be mined and sold at $4.00 at an 
immense profit and it ought to be mined 
and sold for $3.50.’ 

“Senator Moore— Would you be will- 
ing to go into the business again ?’ 

“ Answer—I will pay a heavy bonus 
for such an opportunity. For a mine 
producing 500 tons a day, I would be 
willing to pay $10,000 bonus and sell at 
$3.50 a ton and make big money.’ 

“Senator Ward— To what do you at- 
tribute the complaint of the companies 
that they are losing money in the North- 
ern field ?’ 

“ Answer— I consider it a perfect ab- 
surdity and perfectly untrue.’ ”* 


This investigating committee devel- 
oped the further fact that the Northern 
Coal and Coke Company fixes the price 
in the Northern field, and that before the 
strike then in question, coal was mined 
and loaded on the cars for $1.75 per ton 
for clean coal, $1.25 for “ run of the mine ” 
and 50 to 75 cents for slack. 

During some of the recent coal-strikes, 
when the trust was adding to its profits 


*F. G. Bonfils, as reported by Rocky Mountain 
News, February 1, 1901. 
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out of the hard-earned wages of its toilers, 
this Northern lignite-coal was sold in 
Denver as high as $8.00 to $10.00 per 
ton. On one such occasion, too, a coal 
famine was threatened in the dead of 
winter, and besides the terror of such a 
distressing situation, many struggling 
and destitute families were sorely im- 
poverished by paying extortionate prices 
for coal to keep them from freezing. 

But the physical suffering and discom- 
fort thus inflicted is not all. 

The greater infliction imposed by the 
coal-trust upon the people is by its mili- 
tary outrages, industrial tyranny, and 
electoral frauds in the several towns and 
counties of the Southern coal-fields of 
the state. Then, too, there is in all the 
coal-fields such a monstrous shuffling of 
the revenues and such an evasion of the 
tax-roll by the coal-trust as is calculated, 
in the words of President Harrison, quo- 
ted in a former paper of this series, to 
cause “a fierce, unmeasuring anger.” 


LEASING COAL-LANDS OF THE STATH. 


Moreover, the state has leased to the 
coal-trust and subsidiary operators 29,- 
954.45 acres of coal-lands for the nominal 
sum of ten cents per ton royalty “run of 
the mine,” minimum to be 1,000 tons per 
annum. ‘These leases once in hand, the 
state has been treated by the trust as a 
mere trading agency to put it into pos- 
session of the people’s coal. The reports 
and payments required by the several 
leases have been either entirely ignored 
or made only occasionally and indiffer- 
ently at the company’s pleasure. In one 
instance, the Victor Fuel Company leased 
two full sections,—1,280 acres,—embrac- 
ing the Maitland and Delaqua mines in 
Huerfano county, and after a long period 
of defiant indifference it was finally 
brought to a settlement and it was found 
that it owed the state in royalties $8,216. 
Instead of paying immediately, however, 
it proposed the execution of a new lease to 
run ten years from June 30, 1902, which 
was accordingly done. But the money 
was never paid in fact, and it now turns 
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out that the new lease, instead of pro- 
viding for its unqualified payment, pro- 
vides, on the contrary, that the company 
shall have a credit for $8,216 to apply in 
its favor against royalties accruing under 
the terms of the new lease. This was a 
transaction of Governor Orman’s admin- 
istration, but he and all the members of 
his land-board protest that any such giv- 
ing away of the state’s money by wiping 
out the company’s debt and giving it a 
credit was ever discussed or intended, 
and they are mystified as to how it be- 
came a part of the lease. Moreover, the 
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lay down his troubles from this lease and 
to abdicate the executive functions of this 
great state in favor of the coal-trust. 
Accordingly, these two valuable sections, 
with their two valuable coal-mines, were 
advertised to be sold on June 6, 1905. 
But again the scheme of the trust was in 
evidence, and an unknown waif floated 
in under the apparent guidance of ex- 
Governor James H. Peabody, well sup- 
ported, too, by an editor and a lawyer, 
and this unidentified stranger with the 
strange name of J. M. Blee, gave the 
register, for coal-land that would be a 


FACSIMILE OF THE COLORADO SUPPLY COMPANY'S “SCRIP.” 


lease provides for a ten-cent royalty only 
on such coal as will not pass through a 
1}-inch screen. To avoid even this in- 
finitesimal royalty the company, instead 
of picking down the coal as is usual, 
shoots it out “on the solid,”’ thus so gran- 
ulating about 65 per cent. of the output 
that it will pass through the above-men- 
tioned screen. This fine coal is used to 
make a valuable coke product; it is also 
a choice coal for steam; accordingly 65 
per cent. of the people’s coal is being 
taken under the bungling and suspicious 
terms of this lease without the payment 
to the state therefor of even a single cent! 

Thus harried and trifled with, Govern- 
or McDonald recently seemed willing to 


snap at $500 an acre, the munificent bid 
of $40, and there was no other bid. These 
coal-mines belong to the school-children 
of the state,—they are a pi rt of the public- 
school lands. They are also two of the 
largest and best coal-producers in Colo- 
rado and are probably worth $1,000 per 
acre. Yet the coal-trust was so faithful 
to the Peabody administration and the 
gubernatorial contest it entailed that it 
was audacious enough to suppose it could 
add to its other audacities the successful 
filching from the school-children of more 
than a million dollars of their sacred pat- 
rimony, for the trifling sum of $40 per 
acre. But there was too much publicity. 
All the people were looking on, even if 
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J. M. Blee were the only bidder. Let 
us hope, too, that Governor McDonald 
at last saw over the towering heads of the 
coal-trust the sparkling eyes of the little 
tots he would not betray. So the sale- 
scheme failed. Blee’s bid was hung up 
and is still hung up and the lease goes on, 
but no royalties are being paid and the 
state is still defied. 

Look now at all these grievances: ex- 
torting money from every citizen and 
blood-money from the poor, paying or 
agreeing to pay the state ten cents a ton 
and selling the same ton to the people at 
from $4.00 to $6.00, making quarry- 
slaves of the miners until strikes are in- 
evitable, and then calling for troops from 
the very government with which they 
dawdle and upon which they practice 
their cheats and subterfuges, desecrating 
all the standards of civic virtue and right- 
eousness and turning ballot-boxes into 
Noah’s arks, from which they give us 
their puppet governors and judges and 
petty officers at will. All this and more 
they do, besides shifting the tax-load from 
their own to weaker backs. And yet the 
people are mute! All this they do, more- 
over, as the commercial handlers of a 
commodity that is almost as necessary to 
life and comfort as air and water. The 
state itself is so staggered by their grip 
that it seems as helpless as a child and 
it does nothing. It does nothing for a 
people whose children are owners of more 
than 29,000 acres of working coal, and 
who own altogether more than a hundred 
thousand* acres of the finest coal-lands 
in the west, and embracing, too, immense 
areas of the best bituminous, coking and 
anthracite It does nothing be- 
cause it is paralyzed by the trust. It 
does not even make a sensible lease of the 
children’s coal. 


coals. 


It does not try to pro- 
tect the people by providing that they can 
always buy the coal owned by their chil- 
dren, and mined by the trust, at a reason- 

* Mr. Woodruff, Register of the Land Board, allows 
me to quote him as saying that 100,000 acres is a very 
conservative estimate of the aggregate coal-holdings 
of the state; that it probably has 40,000 in Routt 
county alone. 
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able maximum figure that will vrevent 
extortion. It does not even put the trust 
upon good behavior and make the lease 
terminable, like the license for a saloon, 
upon the corporation’s corrupt interfer- 
ence with elections and _ politics. Nor 
does it try to protect the peace of the state 
or to protect the children’s mines from 
the stain of human blood by stipulations 
as to hours and wages, or by requiring 
arbitration of the differences arising be- 
tween the lessee and its toiling miners. 
Thus remiss, even as to leasing the 
people’s coal, of course it is idle to expect 
the state to enrage the trust by imitating 
Prussia’s recent example of nationalizing 
the Hibernia mines “in order to give the 
government power over the coal-syndi- 
cate.” But in Colorado the people al- 
ready own more than enough coal-mines 
to give such governmental power, yet the 
power lies dormant. It may sometime 
be awakened, perhaps. ‘The Democratic 
party in New York has already declared 
for public-ownership of coal, and such a 
coal famine as forced the issue there may 
sometime force a similar issue here. If 
parents do not soon see the way out and 
save their children’s coal, perhaps the 
teachers of the children will make the 
Did not the teachers of Chicago 
organize their law committee and bring 
the hiding miilions of the corporations 
into revenue service for the 
Why may not the vigor and vim of the 
educational forces of Colerado organize 
their lease committee, and make the chil- 
dren’s coal pay better wages to the miners 


move. 


schools ? 


and the teachers, and control the prices 
of the trust to the advantage of the pock- 
ets of the people? But if they, too, are 
intimidated or indifferent, why should 
organized labor hesitate to secure and 
work a coal-lease ? It was only last week, 
at Salida, that the State Federation of 
Labor declared in favor of public-owner- 
ship of coal-mines. Why not appoint at 
once a lease committee to operate inde- 
pendently or in conjunction with the lease 
committee of the teachers? Of course, 
it means a fight with the coal-trust and 
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railroads and other throne-powers of the 
state. But the issue is not doubtful with 
the people back of the movement,—and 
back of it they are sure to be if the work 
is done efficiently and with the proper 
zest and spirit. 


LAND-GRABBING IN COLORADO. 


Other forces that, from commanding 
opportunity, position and _ influence, 
might intervene in the coal problem to 
the advantage of the public are as indif- 
ferent as the state—and possibly as guilty. 
Indeed, instead of intervening they pre- 
fer, to the great advantage of the trust, 
the “dog in the manger” attitude, and, 
accordingly, by vest-pocket titles, hold 
absolutely out of use thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of the choicest coal-lands 
of the state. Take Las Animas county 


alone as an example, where agricultural 
and grazing lands in the coal-belt are 
practically freed from taxes by an arbi- 
trary classification leaving them out of 


the coal list. There the distinguished 
Charles Francis Adams, of Boston, holds 
160 acres of agricultural land assessed 
at $800, 1,321.54 acres of grazing-land 
assessed at $1,745, and 1,840 acres of 
coal-land assessed at $33,000, and upon 
all of which he paid, in 1904, the mere 
nominal tax of $573.91. G. St. L. Abbot, 
whoever he may be, assessed “in care of 
Charles Francis Adams,” holds 160 acres 
of agricultural land assessed at $800, 
1,760 acres of grazing-land assessed at 
$2,280, and 400 acres of coal-land as- 
sessed at $6,800, and his tax for 1904 was 
the trifling sum of $168.98. Thomas G. 
Blackstock, another unknown, assessed 
“in care of Charles Francis Adams,” 
holds 680 acres of grazing-land assessed 
at $780, and 1,000 acres of coal-land as- 
sessed at $28,400. His tax for 1904 was 
$409.94. 

Here are over seven thousand acres of 
Colorado coal-land held out of use and 
tied up by a vest-pocket title in the hands 
of an absentee statesman of Boston. He 
does nothing but hold his title and pay a 


nominal tax, while evidently waiting to 
get his price from the coal-trust, or pos- 
sibly to form a new trust of his own. 
President Bigelow, the defaulting Mil- 
waukee banker, now serving a sentence in 
the federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
holds idle and out of use, in Huerfano 
county, 1,802 acres of coal-land assessed 
at but $6,300. Yet, according to Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches, this Colorado 
land is rated in Milwaukee as reasonably 
worth $100,000. The estate of the late 
distinguished Benjamin F. Butler owns 
74,440 acres in Pueblo county, being a 
part of the old Vigil and St. Vrain grant. 
It is assessed at $104,637. In the same 
county, J. C. Teller; brother of Senator 
Teller, owns 15,918 acres assessed at 
$26,900. W. G. Purdy, for the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, also many others too numerous to 
mention, add to the Adams-Bigelow-But- 
ler-Teller list thousands upon thousands 
of acres of coal-lands in Colorado idly 
and speculatively held out of use and 
which fraudulently dodge their fair ap- 
praisement on the tax-rolls. Indeed, so 
infinitesimal are the coal-mines worked 
by the coal-trust itself, compared with 
the vast coal-areas it owns and controls, 
that it, too, is open to the charge of the 
“dog in the manger” plan of operations. 
In 1904 the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany worked 24 coal-mines with a total 
output of 2,728,438 tons of two thousand 
pounds each; the Victor Fuel Company 
worked 10 coal-mines with a total output 
of 948,542 tons; and the Northern Coal 
and Coke Company worked 13 coal- 
mines with a total output of 623,116 tons. 
These last and lowest tonnage are 
almost as large as the total tonnage output 
of all the other coal-mines in the state. In 
the table given on page 610 we have room 
only for the holdings of the two largest 
companies of the coal-trust and only in 
the counties of the Southern coal-field. 
They also have have immense holdings 
in other counties, and the Northern Coal 
and Coke Company and other exploiters 
are securing large holdings in the South- 
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COLORADO FUEL 
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d. 
160 
2,204.16 





*Huerfano Co... . 
*Las Animas Co. . 


tLas Animas Co..} 1,850 


113,383 

207 ,337 

161,745 
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Pueblo County. . . | sect 
Pueblo County. . .| 51,940 
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ae Total, . | 64,707.16 
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$315,000 Gmgeore- 
ments 
“Total ass’ 'm’t for all 
and plants. Tax, 
1904, $30,249.75. 
80,200 | Total ass’m’t for all 
| and plants. Tax, 
| 1904, $6,229.69. 


$111,500 
1,315,365 














| 
3,320 | 4,900 | 
watt 
ee 

| 


41,800 | $22, we (improve- 


ts). 
212,315 Total. ass’m’t for all. 
Zan, 1904, $3,920.- 





~~ $3,320 9,615.77 $254,115 | 





* Assessed in name of E. V. Carey (Colo. Fuel & Iron Co. 
Rocky Mountain Coal & Iron Co. 
t, assessed in name of The Pueblo ty 

+ A in ae ny bday and in addition to above the town lots 


+ Assessed in name of 
Part of Nolan Gran 
rt of the Nolan 


pany are valued at $370, 81 n, trustee (Co 


Goto. Fue! & Iron Co.) 
Trust Co. (Colo. Fuel & Iron Co.) 
assessed to last-named Com- 


Colo. Fuel & Iron Co.) has town lots valued at $167,848. This 


a has in Sadition to above ee —_ county : = land assessed at $111.723; quarries and plant assess- 


541; ditch a assessed at $25 q ~ p- 
an ag t 


tal, $2,050,120. These valuable a 


Depot and within half a mile of the business center of 


Pueblo but are under such 


y assessed at $503,639 ; and ct property assessed at 
Ayo be are within 0 quate ¢ am ie of the Union 
ces and restrictions that they 


are vacant and unused for blocks upon blocks, and home-seekers are thus driven far fnto the country beyond to secure 


their homes. 


ern field and elsewhere. As to the latter 
constituent of the coal-trust, it is worth 
while to note here that in the above-men- 
tioned report of the legislative “Coal- 
Strike Investigating Committee” (Janu- 
ary 17, 1901), it is stated that this com- 
pany then owned coal properties in the 
Northern and Southern fields worth $3,- 
500,000, and that its holdings in the 
Northern field alone were reasonably 
worth from $1,700,000 to $1,800,000, yet 
it turned the same in for assessment at 
the paltry sum of $139,875.* 

It was Vice-President Nicholson, of 
this tax-shirking company, who told the 
legislative committee above, in speaking 
of its mines, that “they will never be open 
through any arrangement with the Miners’ 
Union if they remain idle a hundred 
years.” 

Thus are the coal-lands of Colorado 
monopolized by financial combinations 
and speculators, who but little more than 
scratch the surface of their immense ap- 

* Rep. Bureau Labor Statis., 1901-02, p. 145. 


propriations, and most of whom do not 
even attempt to scratch, and all of whom 
successfully elude the assessor and hold 
up the people. The methods employed 
in many instances to accumulate these 
princely coal estates, I am reminded by 
my notes, would make a large and start- 
ling chapter in themselves, but a chapter 
that cannot enter into this series and can- 
not be complete without embracing, also, 
many of the gold and silver-mines and 
many of the other vast estates of our fair 
Colorado. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON COM- 
PANY. 


As a Colorado coal company merely, 
I have probably said enough above of 
this corporation. But it is more than a 
coal company. It is a great manufac- 
turer of iron, steel and coke. Its landed 
holdings in nearly three counties of Colo- 
rado, as shown above, to say nothing of 
its town-lots and other property expressed 
by assessed value without acreage, aggre- 
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gate 354,532.42 acres. In addition to 
this it owns thousands of acres in other 
counties of Colorado, and it also has large 
land-holdings in Utah, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. Our newspapers claim 
that this company in coal-lands alone, to 
say nothing of its iron and other lands, 
owns an acreage more than a hundred 
square miles larger than all the great 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. 

Its steel works at Minnequa, a suburb 
of Pueblo, are valued, by those who claim 
to know, at $50,000,000, yet all its prop- 
erty in Pueblo county does not show up 
on the tax-rolls, as we have seen, to the 
extent of even $3,000,000. It employs 
about 17,000 men and is said to have an 
annual pay-roll of $9,600,000. Its vari- 
ous activities and operations may be seen 
in its ownership of the following proper- 
ties: 

3,020 coke-ovens, supplying coke for 
other plants as well as its own; 2 lime- 
quarries, 1 manganese-mine, 28 steel and 
iron-mills at Minnequa, 27 coal-mines 


‘and plants, 4 iron-mines, 6 coal-wash- 


eries, 2,000 miles of telegraph lines, 170 
miles of railroads, and numerous tenant- 
houses; and, also, many school-buildings 
and hospitals. The variety and volume of 
its steel and iron product is shown in the 
note.* 


Mr. Moody, in his recent work, says 


* Productions of C. F. & I. Works at Pueblo: 


Actual average iron and steel production per 
month, 73,000 tons. 


this company has a Gould-Rockefeller 
domination, and he gives us the follow- 
ing interesting data :t 

“Incorporated under Colorado laws 
in 1892 as a consolidation of the Colorado 
Fuel Company and the Colorado Coal 
and Iron Company. It owns the entire 
stock of the Colorado and Wyoming Rail- 
way, controlling 170 miles of road. Its 
plants are large and important, and have 
an annual capacity of finished steel pro- 
ducts amounting to about 550,000 tons. 
The company was formerly controlled 
by John G. Osgood, with an important 
interest represented by John W. Gates 
and others. In 1903, the Gould-Rocke- 
feller interests acquired control. The 
capital consists of $2,000,000 of eight per 
cent. preferred, and $38,000,000 of com- 
mon stock. Of the latter there is out- 
standing about $24,000,000. No divi- 
dends on the common. The bonded 
debt, including all underlying issues, 
amounts to $22,000,000.” 


How familiar to Colorado ears are the 
names of Osgood and Gates! We all 
recall the titanic struggle of 1902-03, 
when from the chrysalis of a local corpora- 
tion suddenly came the full-grown trust. 
We remember how the contest was 
waged in the local courts and how the 
calendar was juggled to get the case be- 
fore a particular judge, or away from 
some other judge, and how, at last, the 
cause was removed to the federal court 
on the ground of local prejudice, and 
kept there by affidavits filled with clip- 
pings from the daily press, showing how 
anxious the people were that the manage- 
ment and control should not pass from 
Colorado to Wall street. We remember, 
too, how the company’s stock was jug- 
gled, and how the federal court took 
charge of the stockholders’ meeting and 
put it under the supervision of the late 
distinguished jurist, Seymour D. Thomp- 
son, of St. Louis, who, as a court-appoint- 
ed official of a private corporation, was 
allowed a fee of $35,000 for merely seeing 

t The Truth About the Trusts, p. 192. 
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that there was a fair stockholders’ elec- 
tion, untainted by the company’s familiar 
methods in the state and local elections 
of Pueblo, Huerfano and Las Animas 
counties. Again, we remember how, 
when an honest election of the stock- 
holders was thus guaranteed, all bluster 
and opposition at once disappeared, and 
there was nothing in fact for Judge 
Thompson to do but to draw his fat fee 
from the company’s treasury. The pub- 
lic soon realized how its sympathy had 
been misplaced, when it saw John C. 
Osgood coyly reclining in the embraces 
of the enemy, and his late counsel ex- 
hibiting certificates of such extraordinary 
ability and indispensable familiarity with 
the company’s affairs and methods, that 
they all were taken aboard the ship of 
Gould-Rockefeller, and Colorado’s coal 
and iron-trust went sailing into Wall 
street. 

Its chief function now is to roll up divi- 
dends for its foreign owners. With a 
magnitude of enterprise and operations 


we all admire, it demands a servility we 


all resent. It shall not treat us like a 
province. It shall not turn Colorado 
into a corporation sink like Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island. And it shall not de- 
grade our institutions and ideals to build 
ambitious prestige in the Wall-street 
operations of New York. 
Let us look now at some other pages. 


THE SCRIP SYSTEM. 


It is here in point for Senator Barela, 
of Las Animas county, to rise and explain. 
He fathered in the senate, in 1897, H. B. 
No. 147. It was a measure aimed at the 
so-called “Truck” stores of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. Its con- 
stitutionality was questioned, and under 
article 6, section 3, a legislative inquiry 
was directed to the supreme court and the 
matter was set down for argument. The 
senator then came to the writer and was 
burning with indignation for the miners, 
and induced him to appear before the 
court in support of his bill. He then 
pictured to the writer the wrongs and 
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oppressions of the “pluck-me” stores of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
and in turn the writer pictured them to 
the court. These same wrongs and op- 
pressions still go on despite the statute 
on the subject, but Senator Barela has 
lost his enthusiasm and seems now to 
enjoy all the political favors of the com- 
pany, and to pose as its special champion 
and apologist. Why this change? Was 
he merely the “ play” friend of the miners 
in 1897, and did he “work” both them 
and me to force the company to recognize 
his value as a politician that in later years 
it would pay a price to claim him as its 
friend? While the senator prepares his 
answer let us pass on. 

For the present, it is enough to say that 
when the argument was heard by the 
court I was there for the miners, and was 
met by the able counsel of the company. 
That ingenious gentleman not only in- 
veighed against the validity of the pro- 
posed legislation, but entertained us with 
his speculations on its uselessness and 
the ease with which it could be circum- 
vented. The following quotation from 
the opinion of the court will suffice to 
show how the merits of the question were 
finally disposed of: 


“The legislature may, in the exercise 
of their police-power, enact laws of this 
character when necessary to prevent op- 
pression and fraud, and for the protection 
of classes of individuals against uncon- 
scionable dealings. . . . We may prop- 
erly take cognizance of the fact that the 
most serious disturbances which have 
occurred in this country for the last twen- 
ty-five years have grown out of contro- 
versies between employer and employé. 
No one doubts the authority or questions 
the duty of the state to interfere with such 
force as may be necessary to repress such 
disturbances and maintain the public 
peace and tranquility, and as well may 
the state provide in advance against cer- 
tain kinds of fraud and oppression, which 
lead to these outbreaks.”’* 
sina In re Script Bill, 23 Colo., 504 (1897); 48 Pac., 
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Some of these words are too good to 
be forgotten when we reach the famous 
eight-hour decision. We use them now, 
however, as they were given, to sustain 
legislation of the “ Anti-Truck” charac- 
ter. But the “Anti-Truck” law was not 
finally enacted here until March 31, 1899. 
The first section and part of the second 
will show its purpose, and the same is as 
follows : 


“Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, company or corporation, or the 
agent or the business manager of any such 
person, company or corporation, doing 
business in this state, to use or employ, 
as a system, directly or indirectly, the 
‘truck system’ in the payment in whole 
or in part of the wages of any employé 
or employés of any such person, company 
or corporation. 

“Sec. 2. The words ‘truck system’ as 
used in the preceding section are defined 
to be: 

“.. . (4) To charge the employé in- 
terest, discount or other thing whatso- 
ever for money advanced on his wages, 
earned or to be earned, where the pay- 
days of the employer are at unreasonable 
intervals of time. 

“(5) Any and all arrangements, means 
or methods, by which any person, com- 
pany or corporation, shall issue any truck- 
order, scrip, or other writing whatsoever, 
by means whereof the maker thereof 
may charge the amount thereof to the 
employer of laboring men so receiving 
such truck-order, scrip or other writing, 
with the understanding that such em- 
ployer shall charge the same to his employé 
and deduct the same from his wages.’”’* 


An “unreasonable interval of time” 
would certainly be a time longer than that 
fixed by statute for payment, which is 
every two weeks.t But with this com- 
pany it seems that the “semi-monthly 
pay-day” act, like the other, is a dead 
letter and payments are made but once 
a month. 


*3 Mills’ Ann. Stat. (2d ed.) , Secs. 2801¢1-2801/1. 
+ 8 Mills’ Ann. Stat. (2d ed.), Secs. 280101-2801 01. 
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In looking at the company’s present 
operations to evade the “ Anti-Truck” 
law, we cannot disagree with the com- 
pany’s counsel when he says it is easy 
finding a method of “circumvention,” 
but such a finding, we would add, is al- 
ways a losing of honor and self-respect. 
The method in this case seems to be that 
of an alter ego. The Colorado Supply 
Company, which is auxiliary to the Fuel 
and Iron Company, operates some twenty- 
four stores in the various coal-camps of 
the latter; also an immense mercantile 
establishment at Pueblo. The latter is 
the partial head of the system and Denver 
is the head of the whole system. The 
Supply Company issues at the present 
time about $50,000 per month of “ scrip,” 
of which, it is supposed, $30,000 are used 
monthly in Pueblo and the remainderis dis- 
tributed to its other stores. On page 607 
we present a facsimile of some of this 
“scrip,” dated at Denver as it will be seen, 
where the Fuel and Iron Company has its 
headquarters, and subsequent, too, to the 
enactment of the present law. At Min- 
nequa there is a small building near the 
offices of the Fuel and Iron Company 
where its books are kept, showing the 
time worked and amount due each of its 
employés. These books are accessible 
to the Supply Company and enable it to 
know, at the close of each day, the exact 
amount due every man working for the 
Fuel and Iron Company. This system 
is of such magnitude that two clerks are 
necessary to handle the books of this little 
tell-tale building. Now if a man is hard- 
up, he gets a card from these clerks show- 
ing the amount due him and presents it 
at the store of the Supply Company, 
where he exchanges it for “scrip.” He 
can apply this currency in payment of 
anything purchased at the store. In 
Pueblo the staples are generally sold to 
him at the usual market price, but other 
goods are higher; and in the coal-camps 
the price of anything in the “ pluck-me” 
store is exactly what the “plucker” sees 
fit to make it. If it is cash and not goods 
that the toiler wants, then, in Pueblo, he 
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takes his “scrip” to a broker who pays 
him from 75 cents to 80 cents on the dol- 
lar. The prevailing price now (August, 
1905) is 80 cents. This kind of broker- 
age is a striking feature of the Pueblo 
business. 


FLEECING THE TOILERS. 


Not long ago, when Dunbaugh & 
Joy ran the Supply Company, one broker 
says he bought in a single day from the 
Fuel and Iron men when there was a show 
in town and all the “colored gentry” 
wanted to go, $3,600 worth of “scrip” 
at 75 cents and immediately turned it 
into the Supply Company at 78 cents. 
He says he had an “understanding” with 
the company and in less than thirty days 
cleared $1,750 on his three-cent margin, 
which left a clear margin to the Supply 
Company of twenty-two cents on the dol- 
lar. But when the management of the 
company was changed his graft was gone, 
and he then had to take his chance with 
the others. About this time, too, brokers 
in large numbers descended upon the 
works like vultures upon carrion. The 
halcyon days for the brokers was prior 
to the temporary closing of the works in 
November, 1903, when about 6,000 men 
were employed. Brokers then stood on 
the curbstone and pavement near the 
gate as the men came out and were eager 
to buy their “scrip,” and often fought 
with boot and fist as which should drive 
a deal with such and such a burly worker. 
On account of these unseemly breaches 
of the peace, and because, too, the “ legit- 
imate” broker in his easy office-chair 
some distance away was thus shorn of 
his part of the graft upon the wages of 
the toilers, it was not difficult to stir the 
city council into action, and an ordinance 
was passed prohibiting the further pur- 
chase of “scrip” upon the streets of 
Pueblo. The broker’s commission now has 
settled down to five cents and he is keen 
to get this “scrip,” because he finds a 
ready customer in the boarding-house 
keeper, who uses this currency in buying 
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staples from the store of the Supply Com- 
pany. These aspiring landlords, often 
without cash to buy direct from the men, 
will contract with a broker sometimes a 
month in advance to furnish him “scrip” 
to the extent of $200, more or less, as the 
case may be. But they do not get it or 
pay for it until the day their boarders pay 
them, and it is then in hand to help them 
at the store during the month that follows. 

This is the system at Pueblo, and with 
local variations it prevails throughout the 
coal-camps of the “circumventing” com- 
pany. In camps where there is no store 
of the Supply Company, the Fuel and 
Iron Company arranges with some mer- 
chant to handle the “scrip system” on 
similar terms. In his sworn testimony 
before the Congressional Industrial Com- 
mission, the secretary and general attor- 
ney of the Fuel and Iron Company makes 
the following pregnant admissions : 


“Q. ‘Does your company issue scrip 
or checks or other evidence of indebted- 
ness ?’ 

“A. “No. We have an anti-scrip law 
in this state and in order to comply with 
the law [circumvent the law he should 
have said] we allow the miner to draw an 
order upon the company for whatever he 
wants.’ 

“Q. ‘Is it made out in favor of the 
store company ?’ 

“A. ‘Yes.’ [The engraving on page 
607 shows it is issued by the store com- 
pany itself.) 

“Q. ‘By reason of that order being 
made out in favor of the store company 
then he is obliged to spend the money in 
a certain store?’ 

“A. ‘That is the only place where he 
can use the order.’ 

“Q. ‘What arrangements, if any, are 
entered into between the company [C. 
F. & I.] and the merchandise [Supply] 
company to run this store in connection 
with the works ?’ 

“A. “Well, we agree with them that 
we will stop the pay to the extent of any 
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orders that they may secure from the 
miners.’ 

“Q. ‘What do they pay for having 
that favor done them ?’ 

“A. ‘ Five per cent.’”* 


What further word is necessary to make 
complete the exposure of this corporation 
anarchy? Observe, too, that all this 
petty plotting is to carry grist to the greed 
of Wall street by a systematic plunder 
through cinch corporations, truck-stores 
and brokers of the wages of the buncoed 
miners. With the above-mentioned scrip 
issue monthly of $50,000, we have $600,- 
000 of “scrip” in the year and upon this 
large sum, to say nothing of its interest 
in the Supply Company and its profits, 
the Fuel and Iron Company works a 
direct graft itself of five per cent., and thus, 
in defiance of the statute, filches annually, 
at least $30,000 from the blood-stained 
earnings of its toilers. 

Besides fines and penalties, the anti- 
truck law imposes for its violation a for- 
feiture of the company’s charter and pro- 
vides that the attorney-general “shall 
immediately commence proceedings” to 
effect such forfeiture. Yet, with an open 
confession confirmed by the oath of a 
high officer of the company, and since 
1899 conveniently preserved in the offi- 
cial reports of the national government, 
the attorney-general’s office is as placid 
as the counting-room of the defiant cor- 
poration, and (except of strikers) there 
are no arrests and no prosecutions. We 
are not surprised when counsel assures 
ust that such a system of organized graft 
has provoked the ire of the merchants of 
the coal-camps, and especially of Trini- 
dad. But we are surprised when he says :{ 
“This system has the approval of the 
United States Treasury Department as 


* Report U. S. Industrial Commission, Vol. 12, 
. 262. See instance where this “ i “4 
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not in violation of the federal laws.” 
When we recall how the “Labor Ex- 
change” of G. B. DeBernardi’s invention 
was at least hampered, and perhaps final- 
ly crushed, through the threatened im- 
position of the federal ten per cent. tax 
upon circulation, we wonder what power 
at Washington has allowed this western 
octopus to use on its “scrip” the impress 
of dollars and cents denied to the “scrip” 
of the crusaders of labor ? 

We shall not deny that this ten per cent. 
tax is a banker’s imposition, and the de- 
mand for its repeal was, perhaps, one of 
the most fundamental propositions the 
Democratic party ever made; but it is 
not repealed and while it remains in force 
why was it permitted to add its weight 
to the hopeful exchange “scrip” of labor, 
while such weight was lifted from the 
“scrip” of the coal and iron barons of 
Colorado ? 

We are aware, of course, of the com- 
pany’s claim that the miners want this 
“scrip”; that the system is maintained 
for their special accommodation and that 
no pressure is ever applied to work off the 
“scrip.” But we have seen the system, 
and we have seen part of its profits, at 
least $30,000 per annum, and by this 
time we ought to know the euphemistic 
setting corporations always give their 
graft,—and we should believe what the 
miners tell us “on the square.” We 
should believe that in this company’s 
coal-mines, where the men are usually 
paid by the ton, petty tyrannies are prac- 
ticed, and among them hard ground is 
assigned by the boss to the miner who 
lags behind in calling for “scrip.”” More- 
over, we must not forget, as we shall see 
in a moment, that this scheming corpora- 
tion has deliberately endeavored to expel 
all intelligence and individuality from its 
labor force, and that the residuum it em- 
ploys is slow to comprehend the peonage 
of such a system, and still slower to resort 
to the remedies of self-protection. Among 
the metal-miners of the state, the “scrip” 
system of exploiting wages would not be 
tolerated for a minute; and Governor 
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Grant, of the Smelter-Trust, assures us* 
it has never been adopted by the metal- 
mines or mills, and he does not know of 
its employment by any corporation in the 
state except by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company; and he further says: 
“It would not interfere with the mining 
industry if stores were abolished entirely, 
and the abolition of the company-stores 
could not be regarded as affecting the 
coal-mining industry in this state.” But 
the Fuel and Iron Company, treating 
with contempt the anti-scrip and the 
semi-monthly payment laws, has over 
two dozen stores, as we have seen, to 
pluck from its employés, every year, 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 


SOCIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The redeeming feature of this company, 
however, at least in its own esteem, is its 
so-called sociological department organ- 
ized in 1901. It keeps regularly employ- 
ed a large corps of accomplished teachers 
and kindergartners, who, at Pueblo and 
in the various coal-camps of the company, 
perform their arduous tasks with great 
credit to themselves and to their employ- 
ers. They are furnished with commo- 
dious buildings for their work and the 
equipment is appropriate and complete. 
Dr. Corwin is in charge of this depart- 
ment, and his annual report for 1903-04 
contains forty printed pages of interest- 
ing matter. Special attention, too, is 
given to the homes of the children to 
make them more hygienic and comfort- 
able and to help the parents to better 
methods of living. The order creating 
this department states it “shall have 
charge of all matters pertaining to edu- 
cation and sanitary conditions and any 
other matter which should assist in bet- 
tering the conditions under which our 
men live.” ‘This feature of the com- 
pany’s work has been frequently described 
in various newspapers and magazines, 
and by the Department of Labor at 
Washington.t We are there informed 


eport Industrial Com., Vol. 12, p. 193. 
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that the labor force of this corporation is 
composed of thirty-two nationalities and 
twenty-seven distinct languages are spok- 
en; also, that “many of the company’s 
employés are drawn from the lower 
classes of foreign immigrants, Italians, 
Austrians, Germans and Mexicans pre- 
dominating, whose primitive ideas of 
living and ignorance of hygienic laws 
render the department’s work along the 
line of improved housing facilities and 
instruction in domestic economy of the 
utmost importance.” 

In other words, the company is using 
a class of labor so ignorant and primitive 
that a department of this kind becomes 
an absolute necessity to prevent the in- 
troduction into the state of smail-pox, 
cholera and other communicable dis- 
eases springing from non-sanitation and 
filth. Reserving until later, however, 
our comment upon motives, it is due to 
say here that this self-imposed task un- 
dertaken by the Fuel and Iron Company 
is discharged with an energy so enthusi- 
astic that it is even spectacular. We 
who love the kindergarten are glad to 
see its inspiring influence among these 
humble homes, with its songs and games 
and nature studies, and to see tiny hands 
weaving mats and rugs of rags and 
zephyr, and braiding straw-hats and bask- 
ets, and even making pieces of miniature 
furniture. We also like to see the older 
hands skilfully turned to weaving, bask- 
etry, carving, sewing and cooking. We 
like the Boys and Girls’ Club, the Phys- 
ical Culture Club, the Mothers’ Club, 
the Model Home, the “Casa Vivienda” 
at Pueblo, the reading-room and the cir- 
culating library, the unpretentious school- 
house, or even the ornate school-house 
at Redstone “erected by a prominent 
official of the company.” At Redstone, 
too, is the village garden, where the miner 
with plowing and irrigation free can raise 
his little patch of vegetables, and at small 
cost can share in common for his horse 
or cow a stable supported by the com- 
pany. In some of its coal-camps the 
Club House, with its elaborate appoint- 
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ments and rules against treating, is an 
experimental institution to supplant the 
saloon, and it is certainly more respectable 
than the latter, but whether more insidi- 
ous and eventually equally as destructive 
time alone can tell. 

The Pueblo Normal and Industrial 
School seems to perform a useful function 
and stands in fair favor. Last year it 
held its sessions at St. Louis and teachers 
of the company were given a free trip to 
the World’s Fair, with the duty imposed, 
however, of a two weeks’ study of the 
educational and sociological exhibit and 
the preparation of a thesis upon some 
phase of the same in not less than two 
thousand words. This Normal and In- 
dustrial School is also connected with an 
Industrial Home for crippled employés 
and for the widows and orphans of those 
who have lost their lives in the service 
of the company, and where various em- 
ployments are afforded with certain spec- 
ified remuneration. The hospital at 
Minnequa is an elaborate institution 
covering thirteen acres and is said to have 
cost a quarter of a million dollars. It 
will accommodate 240 patients, and dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1908, it 
treated 82,821 cases, which certainly 
means that the company in its operations 
undermines health and mangles limbs 
by the thousands, or else that every pre- 
scription for an insignificant cold or pain 
is scheduled in this great aggregate of 
“cases.” In association with the Min- 
nequa hospital are minor emergency- 
hospitals at many of the coal-camps, and 
all are supplied with competent surgeons 
and doctors. And last, but not least, to 
be mentioned in this connection is the 
elaborate housing-system furnished em- 
ployés by the company at $2.00 per room 
per month. 


THE MEANING OF IT ALL. 


At a superficial glance we may say to 
this enterprising corporation “well done,” 
as William E. Curtis has already said in 
his letter to the Philadelphia Press of 
November 26, 1904, and later, during 
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the present year, in his letters to the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. But a superficial 
glance will not suffice. A system as elab- 
orate as this is the creation of no hap- 
hazard thought,—it is the result of long 
deliberation and purpose. ‘This purpose 
is not easily disclosed if we look at the 
“Sociological Department” as a thing 
apart, but it is readily apparent when we 
look at the history of the company as 
given above and its methods and opera- 
tions as a whole. 

It keeps in monopoly more than 354,- 
000 acres of the best coal and iron lands 
of the state, and it or its successors has 
a fortune in sight for hundreds of years. 
Its sole aim is at revenue and dividends, 
and to insure their increase it will even 
defy the law and through the “scrip” 
system filch from the wages of the miners. 
It will not even share its gains with native 
labor, because such labor is too intelli- 
gent and self-respecting to allow its wages 
to be filched. But to work its “truck- 
system” and to reduce the strike-ability 
of its employés to a minimum, it imports 
“the lower classes of foreign immigrants 
whose primitive ideas of living and ig- 
norance of hygienic laws . . . renders 
the department’s work of the utmost im- 
portance.” Yes, as we have seen, the 
“Sociological Department” from this 
view-point is of the “ utmost importance” 
to prevent such “ primitive ideas of living 
and ignorance of hygienic laws” from 
becoming a public menace to the people 
of the entire state. 

In harmony with this general charac- 
terization of the coal miners, it was testi- 
fied before the “Coal-Strike Investiga- 
ting Committee,” referred to above, that 
the men in the Southern coal-field are 
Mexicans, Italians and negroes, while 
in the Northern field one half are Eng- 
lish-speaking and the other half foreign- 
ers who speak some English. It is now 
plain beyond dispute why the Fuel and 
Iron Company prefers cheap and ignor- 
ant labor. It is only upon such labor 
that it can impose its graft of “scrip” 
and its “sociological” graft through 
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hospital dues. Let us see how the com- 
pany poses in sumptious benevolence 
while the men pay the bills. Every em- 
ployé working over three days a month 
must pay $1.00 to the hospital fund, un- 
less his check is less than $7.00, when he 
pays 50 cents. But out of every check 
over $7.00 comes $1.00 for the hospital. 
Even boys whose wages are $1.00 or less 
per day must pay 50 cents per month for 
the hospital. The company never fur- 
nishes the public any statistics as to this 
so-called hospital fund. Mr. Otto F. 
Thum, an acute observer and one whose 
opinion is highly respected in matters 
pertaining to labor, in replying to the 
above-mentioned article by Mr. Curtis, 
says :** 


“ As the company has been in existence 
over twenty years, and has in that time 
employed certainly an average of 10,000 
men, the contributions of the men must 
really stand as follows: $10,000 a month 
for 240 months,—%2,400,000.” 


He further tells us that the men at the 
steel works are constantly changing, but 
there are no figures available to show the 
average period they remain. He thinks 
such average, however, would probably 
be quite similar to the average on rail- 
road grades. We quote from him fur- 
ther: 


“Statistics show that the average time 
a man stays on a railroad grade is eight 
days. A good man once told me that 
labor at the steel works was only a little 
better than ‘bumming’; that the only 
difference was that in ‘bumming’ you 
were not always sure of a place to sleep 
at night, whereas at the works you were 
sure of a place to sleep at night, but at 
the end of the month you had no money, 
—you had only had during the month 
enough to eat, and you could always get 
that at ‘bumming.’” 


Unwilling contributions are thus forced 
from men and boys, comparatively few 
of whom, at least in the steel works, re- 

* The Public, Chicago, December 10, 1904. 
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main long enough to enjoy the appliances 
resulting from their own bounty. 

We need not marvel, then, at the mag- 
nitude of the hospital and its elaborate 
appointments, nor at any other feature 
of the “sociological department,”—they 
are all built and maintained out of the 
hard-earned wages of the men,—and 
boys! It is Andrew Carnegie over again; 
the men and boys coin their muscle into 
dollars and the company appropriates 
the dollars, and with them the imposing 
fame of establishing libraries, schools, 
churches, hospitals, club-houses, fine 
stables and gardens and numerous cot- 
tages to all who will pay $2.00 a room! 

But the people are not deceived. They 
see the source of the building and main- 
tenance-fund, and they know to what 
sinister end the same is expended. They 
also know why cheap, foreign and ignor- 
ant labor is employed, but they do not 
quite understand how autocracy can 
thrive upon it and even oppress it, as well 
in Colorado as in Russia. 


A PARTING THOUGHT. 


At this point another group of the 
throne-powers has passed, and the cur- 
tain must now fall upon the Coal-Trust 
to allow us to view the Smelter-Trust 
and Railroads before the pageant goes 


entirely by. As we turn, however, to the 
new group to greet us, there still is ring- 
ing in our ears those distressing words of 
feudalistic import: “We will close down 
all our mines,—yes, close them down a 
hundred years!” and they might have 
added: “This we do, to make men work 
for us upon our terms or walk the streets 
for bread!” 

How often, too, have these miners 
walked the streets disheartened, dissatis- 
fied and crushed. How often, too, have 
their own willing hands been turned away 
from shining coal not made with human 
hands, but wrought untiringly through- 
out the eons of the past in the laboratory 
of the Creator,—yes wrought, not for 
syndicates and idlers, but for unhindered 
human wants and toil. Yet, how little 
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have they or others thought how those 
who drove them hence 


Acquired a right from God 
To rule te eal and land and sod 


better than their own. 
lyle has said: 


The great Car- 


“Properly speaking the land belongs 
to these two: To the Almighty God; and 
to all His children of men that have ever 
worked well on it, or that shall ever work 
well on it. No generation of men can or 
could, with never such solemnity and 
effort, sell land on any other principle. 
It is not the property of any generation, 
we say, but that of all the past genera- 
tions that have worked on it, and of all 
the future ones that shall work on it.”* 


Mine owners who still indulge the cant 
of “shutting down their mines” to win 
in contests with their men, should ponder 
well the recent pregnant words of the 
greatest legal luminary of England: 


“A very large coal-owner some years 
ago interfered with a high hand in one of 
the coal-strikes. He sent for the work- 
men. He declined to argue, but he said, 
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stamping with his foot upon the ground: 
‘All the coal within so many square miles 
is mine, and if you do not instantly come 
to terms, not a hundred-weight of it shall 
be brought to the surface, and it shall all 
remain unworked.’ This utterance of 
his was much criticised at the time. To 
me it seemed then, and seems now, an 
instance of that density of perception and 
inability to see distinctions between things 
inherently \distinct, of which I have said 
so much. I should myself deny that the 
mineral treasures. under the soil of a 
country belonged to a handful of surface 
proprietors in the sense which this gen- 
tleman appeared to think they did. That 
fifty or a hundred gentlemen, or a thou- 
sand, would have a right, by agreeing to 
shut the coal mines, to stop the manu- 
factures of Great Britain and to paralyze 
her commerce seems to me, I must frankly 
say, unspeakably absurd. The right of 
property, as Mr. Austin has shown, has 
never existed even in its most absolute 
form, without some restriction.” 
(To be continued.) 
J. Warner Mitis. 


Denver, Colo. 


ON THE BATTLE-LINE. 


By Witmatre Porter CocKERELL. 


GREAT touring-car came noisily 
down Laurel street, leaving be- 

hind it a lingering, all-pervading smell of 
gasoline and heated oil. Just as the gas- 
oline seemed out of place in the sweet 
spring air, so the machine was strangely 
out of place in that street of small homes. 
Now and then one might catch a glimpse 
of a house-mother, her company clothes 
covered by a capacious apron, hurrying 
about with a tray of dishes or a sleepy 
baby, and stopped perchance by her slip- 
pered lord who patted her shoulder, kissed 

* Past and Present, Ch. 8, p. 241. 


her hand or pulled both her and baby 
down on his knee. 

The girl in the auto-car sighed as she 
caught sight of these things. They seem- 
ed to her the echoes of a far-away dream. 
Was it yesterday that love and its portion 
was within her grasp? She shivered in 
her furs, though the spring air was warm 
about her and only the distant mountains 
showed white and chill with their summits 
gleaming in the bright afterglow of the 
sunset. 

ce 
ant Address by Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, before 
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“This is the house here on the corner,” 
she said to her driver, and the car stopped 
in front of a brown-shingle house. The 
lights were on in the small conservatory 
and she could see Dr. Everette, with a 
huge cup of tea in one hand and a biscuit 
in the other, pacing up and down be- 
tween the rows of blossoming plants. 
She stood in the door for a minute before 
he saw her. “Why, Dorothy,” he said 
cordially, “I am glad to see you. Will 
you have a cup of tea with me? I see this 
I have is stone cold,” and he went to the 
door to ask for fresh tea. 

“I’m almost distracted over the con- 
ditions at the metal-mines,” he explained, 
“and can hardly think of anything else. 
And now, folly of follies, they have taken 
young Espey prisoner and have him in 
chains at their headquarters on Gold 
Hill. ‘Twice to-day I have heard rumors 
that he was to be shot, and the leader of 
the strikers himself told me that he could 
n’t be responsible for his life if the miners’ 
property or families were further out- 
raged. They ’ll do their cause an awful 
damage if they let any harm come to 
Espey, but I for one could hardly blame 
them, for if men were ever goaded on to 
crime——” 

The girl stood white and trembling 
before him, and as he turned his his rather 
nearsighted eyes and wholly absent- 
minded attention to her again, he was 
struck with her look of woe. 

“Why, Dorothy: you must n’t feel like 
that; but I can easily imagine that you 
should. Espey is a most promising young 
man; really the best man I ever had in 
my classes. You must remember what 
a student he is, for he was in the sociology 
class with you two years ago. He’s a 
good friend to you, is n’t he?” 

“O Dr. Everette,”—and two jeweled 
hands covered her quivering face, “it 
is n’t that—it ’s a good deal more. Ro- 
land Espey is—we have loved each other 
since we were children.” 

“ How like an old fool I went on,” and 
Dr. Everette made a savage motion 


through his hair. “But I did n’t know. 
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How could I know, Dorothy?” he asked 
helplessly. 

Dorothy smiled a wan enough smile; 
it was so characteristic of her beloved 
doctor, who followed the world’s move- 
ments to the minutest details, but saw 
nothing of what went on beneath his very 
eyes. 

“TI did n’t know it myself until to-day 
—not like this,” the girl confessed. “We 
’ve drifted away from each other since 
I’ve had Uncle’s money. I’ve been so 
happy just to do as I like and to go where 
I would, to climb the Alps one month 
and the Himalayas the next.” 

“T think I understand,” Dr. Everette 
said, “it is as though the kiwi were sud- 
denly given wings.” 

“T never realized that it was all sweet- 
ened by the thought that I was coming 
home to him. And now when, perhaps, 
tk 

“Now, Dorothy, you must n’t think 
of what I said. We'll have the troops 
down to-morrow, and then everything 
will be perfectly safe. We’re doing 
everything possible to show the governor 
that he really can ’t be on both sides at 
once.” 

“Dr. Everette,” and there were still 
tears in her voice, “the militia may not 
come for a week, and even if they come 
to-morrow it may be too late. You have 
great influence with the strikers; they 
trust you and will admit you into their 
camp, where even the governor would 
not dare go. O say you will go,” she 
pleaded. 

“ Of course, I am willing enough to go 
if anything is to be gained by it. But 
what is the use, unless I have something 
to offer ?” 

“TI could give you an almost unlimited 
supply of money,” she'said. 

“Money,” he asked questioningly; 
“money for what ?” 

“To buy up the leaders and secure 
Roland’s release,” she answered defi- 
antly, for she knew very well that she was 
bearding the lion in his den. “I have 
been told that it is easy to buy these men, 
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if one is willing to pay their price.” 

Dr. Everette looked at the girl savagely ; 
he forgot that she was a favored friend, 
the daughter of a man that he had loved 
as a brother, and felt only that she was 
part of a class bent upon misrepresenting 
and misunderstanding those who, ac- 
cording to his notion of things, were giv- 
ing their lives to the greatest cause on 
earth. 

“You have been told a lie, then,” he 
said. His words came slowly and his 
lips were white. “I had breakfast this 
morning with one of the leaders, to talk 
over the possibilities of a compromise; 
incidentally I discovered that the break- 
fast was provided by the sale of a watch 
—a watch that belonged to that man’s 
wife, given to her years before by her 
dead father. Yet that family will gain 
nothing if the strikers win out; the man is 
an engineer and was offered double pay 
if he would stay by the works during the 
strike. I don’t believe the offer was 
even a temptation to him, though he ’d 
just spent all of his savings to send a 
friend to the Pasteur institute. 

“Tt should have occurred to you that 
there are people who can not be bought; 
you are not so ignorant of life and history 
that you should not know that. Did 
you ever hear that the Tories even thought 
to buy Washington? Even the Southern 
slave-owners with all their corruption 
never offered to buy Lincoln.” 

He stood now with his face ablaze. 
“You ought to have sent your man of 
business on this errand; if you have any- 
thing else to say perhaps you will instruct 
him.” 

Dorothy knew that he meant that she 
should go, but there was certainly some- 
thing that could be done, and Dr. Ever- 
ette was the only man to whom she could 
appeal. She must think of something 
both for her own and her lover’s sake 
—the desolate blank of a future with- 
out him was more than she could bear. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “the people 
I see daily say no good of these miners. 
When the deputies were sent to the mines 


the women of our church gathered to 
make bandages and lint and I heard 
again and again: ‘I hope every deputy 
will kill a hundred miners.’ I was never 
so bad as that.” 

“How your mind has narrowed during 
the past year. I used to think very well 
of you! Can’t you see that one might 
wish for the death of an enemy in open 
battle without shame? That the owners 
should think that their luxuries are a part 
of civilization that they are bound to 
defend with their lives if need comes, is 
not shameful; it is narrow and selfish 
and mean, perhaps, not to be willing to 
divide the good things of life, but we will 
let that pass. But how came Espey 
among the deputies? Has your money 
corrupted him, too? I always thought 
that when the times forced every man 
to take sides he would stand with the 
workers.” 

“He does, he does,” the girl answered, 
“but, of course, they can’t believe him 
at the camp. He sent a note this morn- 
ing to his mother begging her to explain 
the matter so that it would n’t injure the 
miners’ cause. O, there must be some- 
thing that can be done! I do feel so 
desperate, for I was the cause of it all. 
You see, we quarrelled. He said the 
money had spoiled me, just as you said, 
and that I cared more for it than I did 
for him. If I didn’t I’d marry him at 
once and we ’d try to make things better 
and easier for the men who worked the 
properties. I thought I wanted to be 
free a little longer, as if it was n’t the best 
sort of freedom to gladly accept the re- 
sponsibilities of life.” 

Her eagerness in blaming herself and 
the sweet, womanly heart that she had 
uncovered to him, softened the Doctor’s 
mood. 

“Perhaps you are not so much to 
blame,” he said, kindly. “I ought to 
have had you here to meet the leaders of 
this great movement, and I could have 
taken you to some of the miners’ meet- 
ings, so that you could have seen what a 
fine, sturdy lot they are. With your 
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large mining properties you could be of 
infinite service to them.” 

“Could n’t I begin now ?” the girl cried 
eagerly. “I will grant every demand of 
the union and I may be able to get other 
owners to join me. Would such word 
influence the strikers? Would they let 
Roland come home if they knew I was 
going to stand their friend and wanted 
him ?” 

“Yes, I think it would influence them, 
especially if you could get one or two men 
to join you. I will arrange to start for 
Gold Hill as soon as you send me word 
about the other owners. I shall take 
your message, even if they will do noth- 
ing.” 

It did not take long to get the owners 
together, for in those troublous times any 
and every plan to settle things was listened 
to eagerly, for the owners were losing 
more than a half-million a day. Ten 


or a dozen men controlled that vast field 
of metal-mines and these men were now 
gathered in Dorothy’s study. 


“TI can ’t see,” a very florid-faced man 
turned to address the girl who had brought 
them together, “that what you say in any 
way affects the situation. We must wait 
for federal troops or encourage the depu- 
ties to go ahead and wipe the strikers out.” 

“I don’t believe that would help,” 
another man answered. “We’ve got 
to have miners. It’s the organizations 
we want to put down; the individual is 
easy enough to handle. You can starve 
him out as easily as you can drown a 
gopher out of its hole.” 

“We need the law on our side,” said 
one. “With a governor that was ‘fixed’ 
instead of the present darned hybrid be- 
tween a pop and a socialist, we ’d put the 
leaders in the bull-pen and drive the 
miners to work with bayonets.” 

“But the prisoner,” Dorothy asked; 
“you would sacrifice his life ?” 

A man in the corner cleared his throat 
and spoke in a husky voice: “My dear 
miss,” he said, “there will be many lives 
sacrificed before these men are taught 
their places. We must control our own 
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property; a man must look out for his 
margin and not have his workingmen 
dictating as to hours and wages. Why,” 
he continued eloquently, “we have been 
losing ground inch by inch for ten years 
past and if we do not take hold with an 
iron hand now we shall all be reduced to 
a dead level of mediocrity, and culture, 
beauty, everything worth having will 
disappear.” 

There was more talk of the same sort 
and it was evident that they were not 
ready to make any concessions. 

Dorothy was not unprepared for this, 
and at last she said: “My properties are 
to be placed on a firm basis of union labor, 
and I shall send that word to the miners.” 

The men looked up, startled out of 
their habitual complacency. The man 
with the florid complexion spoke roughly: 

“A pleasant prospect, truly. The 
miners kidnap Miss Pitman’s friend and 
she immediately promises to ransom him 
at any price. Gentlemen, our families 
will no longer be safe when such a pre- 
mium is placed on abduction.” 

Dorothy stood facing the men, her 
trembling hands alone showing the ordeal 
it was to her thus to defy those whom 
until to-night she had looked up to as 
leaders. 

“You can’t do anything,” Backmore 
said; “you have n’t any mill and we'll 
refuse to crush for you if you desert us 
in a pinch like this.” 

“T had thought of that,” she said, “and 
my engineer has been with me just before 
this meeting, and he thinks it a very good 
plan, indeed, for me to build a mill.” 

“Bedad!” and a small Irishman who 
controlled one of the largest properties 
in the district, jumped to his feet, “it’s 
me, McKay, as likes the brave spirit in 
a woman, and I'll join you, even to the 
mill, and here ’s me hand on it.” 

“And I'll tell you what, mum,” he 
said later, when the other men had 
rather sullenly withdrawn, “now we ’re 
the declared fri’nds of Bobby and his 
crowd, we ’ll sind the little word to the 
gove’ner, that the owners will take it kindly 
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if he ’ll sind his militiamen down, and 
then directly the troubles will be over. 
Why it warms me heart to think I’m the 
true fri’nd to the boys. I wonder I niver 
thought to be the same before.” 

Dorothy was soon in the Doctor’s study 
and in a few words told him what she 
had been able to accomplish. 

“It’s really better than I expected,” 
Dr. Everette said; “I was even half 
afraid that they would show you that you 
were all wrong.” 

“They didn’t even try,” Dorothy 
answered. “'They talked of margins and 
of class supremacy and at the last they 
threatened, but there was n’t a word as 
to the right or wrong of the matter. I see 
clearly, now, that they are not the men 
into whose hands we should give the 
keeping of the spiritual ideals of our 
civilization.” 

“Good,” Dr. Everette said, heartily; 
“we ’ll make you a walking delegate yet.” 
Then he went on very seriously: “I have 
talked with Buchanan over the telephone, 
and he will be glad to have me come to 
camp and talk to the miners. They do 
every thing according to a majority vote, 
and he thinks I might convince them 
that they would better let Espey go. He 
is just as anxious as I am, and realizes 
that Espey’s death would turn public 
opinion against the miners, and at the 
same time I gather that he is not at all 
certain of his men. Another outrage in 
the village by the deputies, or a barrel of 
whiskey smuggled into camp, and the 
gold fields will run with blood, and Espey 
will be the first victim.” 

The girl shuddered. “O you must 
go and at once; something may happen 
at any minute. You risk your life,” she 
said with a quick sob; “I would that I 
might share your danger.” 

Dr. Everette thought for a moment. 
“T believe it would be a good thing,” he 
said; “the miners are rough, but manly 
and very devoted to their own women. 
Their battle-cry has always been ‘for 
Betty and the babies.’” 
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“And I may go?” Dorothy asked, 
breathlessly. 

“T’ll see what Buchanan thinks about 
it.” In a few minutes he was back. 
“Buchanan says it’s the very thing; 
McKay is to go with us, too; Buchanan 


thought it would be safer. Will you be 
afraid? There will be guns, you know.” 

“ Afraid,” and the girl laughed. Her 
heart was very much lighter now. “ Per- 
haps we had better practice putting our 
hands up; that will be the first request.” 

“Yes, I dare say,” the Doctor answered ; 
“but I do n’t believe we ll need any prac- 
tice; I’ve really noticed that it is done 
best at the very first trial.” 

McKay soon appeared at the door and 
the three started off in the darkness. 
Walking briskly through the town they 
soon found themselves in the territory 
occupied by the deputies. 

“Halt! Hands up!” It was a sharp, 
business-like command. 

“Why so disperate, me boy?” McKay 
grumbled, but he held his hands awk- 
wardly in the air, even after the soldier 
had been shown the mayor’s pass. 

A little farther along there was another 
sharp “ Hands up!” and another deputy- 
guard barred their progress. 

“Your gun, me boy, moight go off; I 
do n’t like it pointing so exactly in moi 
direction.” 

The miners’ guards were at the foot 
of the hill, a hundred yards or less from 
the deputies’ pickets, and in this region 
was perhaps the greatest danger. Mc- 
Kay kept putting his hands in the air at 
the slightest sound, and Dr. Everette kept 
close to Dorothy, trusting to shield her 
from any danger, but they reached the 
miners’ outposts safely and were passed 
along. Word had been sent down from 
headquarters, the guard said, “that they 
were to come right up. Keep to the 
path,” he warned them, “the hill is full 
of man-traps and dynamite holes.” 

“The Lord prasarve us,” McKay 
thundered, “and would you murder the 
sweet young lady by sindin’ us along in 
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the darkness like this?” The stars light- 
ed the air about them, but the ground 
with its shifting shadows seemed as 
though covered with a dark garment. 
After a few yards Dr. Everette stopped 
and felt about with his hands. 

“We ’re safe enough still,” he said, 
“but I don’t like this going it blind; I 
can ’t see the trail and we’re likely to 
lose it at any minute.” 

Dorothy touched his hand and it at 
once closed over hers, warm and reassur- 
ing. “I hope I have n’t frightened you,” 
he said; “we ’re bound to get there safe 
enough.” 

“I’m not afraid,” she said, stoutly, 
“though I don’t like the idea of dyna- 
mite holes. I don’t mind a gun, for 
there is a man behind it, and a man can 
be counted on, barring accidents, but 
these holes and traps seem universally 
prejudiced.” 

“And is it going back, we are?” Mc- 
Kay asked. “It’s moighty unfriendly 
these people are not to sind us a guide.” 


“I can feel the trail with my feet,” 
Dorothy announced after frequent ex- 
periments, and Dr. Everette gave her the 


lead with a sigh of relief. They moved 
very slowly, for Dorothy was obliged to 
think of the sensation produced by each 
step, and to her eager heart the way 
seemed endless. At the top of the hill 
the miners’ quarters came into view: a 
great tent faintly aglow from the candles 
inside. There were two more sentinels 
to pass and then they were greeted at the 
door by the leader. There was a small 
army of men, mostly standing about in 
groups, though some lay wrapped in their 
blankets on the floor, with their arms 
ready to their hands. 

“I have explained the matter,” the 
leader said, “but I want you to put the 
case to them as strongly as possible and 
then we ’ll take a vote.” 

The miners crowded about their leader 
—great, splendid men, the most of them 
were, with frank open countenances, 
mostly Americans, though there were a 
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few foreigners, and some evil-looking 
men showing in their very looks a thirst 
for foul deeds. 

Dr. Everette spoke first. It was poor 
management that had driven them to 
unite, but if the masters refused to be fair 
it was their right to stand for their own. 
Political liberty had been won in that 
way, bit by bit. They must stand should- 
er to shoulder and choose their wisest 
men for their leaders. And at last he spoke 
of the holding of Espey as a prisoner. 
It was a violation of the law, he said, and 
an act that public opinion condemned. 

“What do we care for public opinion,” 
a@ man in the crowd asked, “is n’t it made 
by auto-racers and other damned dudes ?” 

Dr. Everette looked straight at the 
man as he answered: “You know bet- 
ter than that. There are thousands of 
workers who are not miners; those you 
must have with you if you would win out. 
There are thousands of men who do not 
work with their hands who have your 
cause at heart. The fact that you have 
allowed me to come into your camp to- 
night shows that you think me your friend, 
and why? My birth, my training, my 
interests would lead me to take sides 
against you, but I have seen you patient 
under persecution and noble under mis- 
representation. I have seen you law- 
abiding under the most gross abuse of 
the law; that is why I stand with you and 
I will be with you always if you keep your 
record clean.” 

The men cheered when he had finished, 
and those near him spoke out heartily: 
“You ’ve done us good, Doctor. That ’s 
the right stuff. We ’ll stand by you, too.” 

McKay was then asked to speak. He 
outlined the plan proposed by Dorothy 
for the opening of their properties under 
union rules and the building of the new 
mill. Then, true to his Irish wit, he hit 
upon the two questions most vital in the 
workers’ struggle. “I’m a Democrat 
moiself,” he said, “and all this talk about 
a man being responsible to the law for 
his properties and therefore wit’ the right 
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to be a little tin czar, is just rot. The 
workers have a right to a voice in the 
control of properties that would n’t be 
worth a red if it was n’t for their willing- 
ness to work them. And it’s no picnic 
job, as I know who have seen, and its 
moiself as will treat with your diligate 
on all dilicate questions.” 

The men cheered loudly at this. 

“ And me boys,” he continued, “there ’II 
be no black-lists in our mines. A man’s 
work should be his measure and it’Il be his 
measure wit’ us. I’ve just one word to 
say more; I’m a peace man moiself and 
I don’t like all this gun-play; I’ve put 
up my hands so many times to-night that 
my arms are weak in their joints, and I 
hope you ‘Il cut it out.” 

An evil-looking man with a mass of red 
hair stood behind McKay, and while he 
was speaking he would feel every few 
minutes the cold mouth of a pistol pressed 
against his neck. Dorothy saw it and 
trembled, for she knew McKay’s quick 
temper, but he made no sign, and when 
he finished talking the Coeur d’ Alene 
miner slipped away into the crowd. 

“Just say a word,” the leader whispered 
to Dorothy; “they ’re practically won 
now, and it needs but a word from you to 
make the thing sure.” 

A box was set out for her to stand upon, 
and as she looked down into their earnest 
eyes and read in their saddened faces 
their struggles with nature and that worse 
thing, the unfeeling selfishness and greed 
of the masters, she pledged herself anew 
to their cause. Her face was very white 
in the candle-light, but her voice rang 
clear and strong as she made her plea. 
She spoke only of their hope that they 
might take the prisoner back with them. 
“How would your wives and sisters feel 
to have you imprisoned at the top of a 
hill full of man-traps and dynamite-holes, 
and every sort of story going about as 
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to hanging and shooting?” she asked. 

“Is the young man your brother?” a 
man in the crowd asked. 

The girl’s face was pink for a moment, 
but she answered bravely enough: “ He is 
dearer even than that; he is to be my 
husband,” and she looked into their faces 
and smiled, “if you will let him go.” 

“Tt iss like the fine young queen she 
iss,” a German called out. “Give her 
her man, boys; t’under and blitzen, but 
I’ll break the first man’s face dat says a 
vord against it.” There was a great 
laugh at this, for ““Dutchy”’ was only five 
feet tall. 

“You ‘ll be nadin’ a chair to stand on,” 
McKay suggested. 

The great tent became very quiet. 
Dorothy was sure that every one must 
hear her heart beating. Dr. Everette 
pressed his hands together until the nails 
cut into the flesh; it was more than a life 
that was at stake, he thought; it was, to 
his mind, the touchstone of the movement. 
If they refused to listen to reason; if they 
would not feel the sacredness of love; if 
they refused to follow their leader, then 
it was better—— 

In the awful silence the leader was put- 
ting the question of the prisoner’s release, 
and the Doctor woke from his reverie to 
find his hand almost wrung off by Espey. 

“Tt was all Dorothy, boy,” he said, 
and he felt the mist gathering in his eyes 
when he thought of the risk he had al- 
lowed her to run. 

McKay and Dr. Everette stopped be- 
hind to speak to the leader, and Dorothy 
and Roland walked alone into the night; 
they held fast each others’ hands, and 
deep in their hearts was.a blessed sense 
of joy in each other, but their thoughts 
were busy with their coming part in the 
world’s battle. 

WiimattTe Porter CocKERELL. 

Boulder, Colo. 
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HERE was the usual morning bustle 

around the small station at Finley; 
nondescript teams of horses and mules 
coming and going, or backed up against 
the platform with loads of oranges and 
truck; idle negroes slouching contentedly 
about, bantering talk with any one who 
would notice them, and jeering such of 
their number as had accepted a job and 
were hurrying through it with an exag- 
gerated show of zeal and activity; grunt- 
ing razor-backs and mangy curs disput- 
ing favored positions under the platform, 
or moving listlessly across the hot, open 
sand between the station and the isolated, 
outlying stores. On the platform itself 
were long lines of neatly-packed crates 
and orange boxes, and among them the 
owners with stencils and paint-pots, mak- 
ing sure that their markings were all right, 
and waiting for the railroad official in the 
jaunty cap to make their entries and give 
them receipts. 

Presently there was a perceptible has- 
tening of their movements, and the loung- 
ers in front of the stores came leisurely 
across the open space and ranged them- 
selves comfortably about the platform. 
Several men left their work among the 
crates and went to the heads of their 
horses or mules and began to stroke the 
animals soothingly. A sharp, quivering 
whistle was heard in the distance, then 
a line of pale blue smoke began to rise 
above the sea of palmettoes to the east. 
The loungers became less apathetic as 
they watched the line rush tremulously 
across the dull green, and finally curve 
in directly toward them. There was a 
roar and quiver, and the great engine 
rushed by and came to a slow stop as the 
passenger cars glided opposite the plat- 
form. 

Among those to alight was a young 
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girl of seventeen or eighteen, plainly but 
expensively dressed, and with a bright, 
eager air of expectation. A quick glance 
about the platform brought a shade of 
disappointment to her face. After a 
moment’s hesitation she approached a 
man in shirt-sleeves and broad, low, flap- 
ping hat who was leaning against some 
orange-boxes he had just finished mark- 
ing. 

“Can you direct me to Mr. John Aus- 
tin’s place ?” she asked. 

“Mr.—John—Austin?” he repeated, 
reflectively. “Why, no, I do n’t—oh, yes, 
of course, Boosy John.” He stopped 
abruptly as he noticed the inquiring look 
on her face. “I—I—yes, I reckon I 
know. Are you some o’ his kin?” 

“T am his daughter,” she replied, won- 
dering a little at the startled whistle that 
came to his lips, and which she noticed 
he choked back apologetically. “I have 
been at a boarding-school ever since I was 
a little girl. This is my first visit to Flor- 
ida.” 

“An’ does your paw, Mr. John—Aus- 
tin, know you ’re comin’?” He spoke 
in evident perplexity, and with a look of 
consternation on his good-natured face. 

“No; but I have n’t heard from him 
in almost a year. Father does n’t like to 
write, but he never allowed my letters to 
go unanswered so long before. I feared 
something might be the matter with him 
or the boys, and he would n’t tell. I just 
had tocome. Iam so glad that you know 
him.” She hesitated and then asked in 
a lower voice, as though she feared her 
question would be answered in the nega- 
tive: “Is he—well ?” 

“Yes; fur as sickness goes. Your 
paw ’s one o’ the ruggedes’ an’ healthies’ 
men I know. I ’low he an’ the boys never 
had a sickness in all their born days. 
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They ’re perfecty well, all on ‘em. I 
know, for their place j’ines mine.” He 
spoke rapidly as though glad to be able 
to say that much, but his eyes roved un- 
easily about the platform and never by 
any chance met hers. 

“Why, really?” Her face grew ra- 
diant. “Their nearest neighbor! And 
you know the boys, and all about them. 
Dear little fellows! It seems strange that 
I should never have seen them. You 
see, when we left Iowa father sent me to 
the boarding-school and then came South. 
‘That was twelve years ago, and I have 
been at the school ever since. Little 
Tommy is almost nine, and Fred—let me 
see—Fred is seven. Is the place far?” 
eagerly. 

“*Bout half a mile.” 

“And are you going out soon ?” 

“ After the train leaves.” 

“Well, of course I can go with you. 
Ill run and see about my baggage, and 
be back directly. Won’t they be sur- 


prised!” and leaving him staring blankly 


at a knothole in the platform she hur- 
ried away to look after her trunk and 
valise. 

Half a minute passed, then the man 
raised his head with a dismal, expressive 
whistle. It was echoed by another, equal- 
ly expressive, from the other side of the 
orange-boxes. 

“Well, you ’re in it now, for a fact,” 
said the owner of the second whistle, 
sarcastically. “What you goin’ to do 
*bout it?” 

“Lord only knows,” groaned the man 
in the shirt-sleeves. “Reckon mebbe 
I’ll have to tell her.” 

“Reckon mebbe you will,” drily. 
“You better have told her plumb straight 
in the first place.” 

“How could I?” indignantly, “an’ she 
almost the same age as my Cindy. Land 
sakes alive, man; d’ ye s’pose I was such 
a brute as to tell her that Mr.—John— 
Austin wa’n’t nobody but Boosy John, 
not fitten to be father to nobody, an’ that 
he ’d been sent to prison ’most a year ago 
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for stealin’ an’ that the boys was in the 
poor-house, an’ that the place wa’ n’t wuth 
bringin’ out an auctioneer to sell it? For 
the Lord’s sake, Thompson; tell me what 
am I to do?” appealingly. 

“Jest give it to her straight. That ’s 
what I’ddo. You ’re too all-fired chick- 
en-hearted, William. Folks have to bear 
such things.” 

At this moment the train began to glide 

away from the station, and the girl watch- 
ed it until it disappeared in a mass of 
palmettoes and cabbage-palms; then she 
walked eagerly toward her new acquaint- 
ance. 
“Your landscapes are so quaint and 
beautiful,” she said, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. “I know I shall 
like to live here. Well, I am all ready. 
Can you take my trunk and valise in your 
wagon ?” 

“Yes,” gruffly. He was glad to get 
away from her, and he made the work of 
transferring the baggage as long as pos- 
sible. Somehow, he could not bring him- 
self to tell her the whole brutal truth. 
If it had not been his money that had been 
stolen, and if he had not been the one who 
had complained of the worthless drunk- 
ard, it would have been less difficult. He 
had been sorry for his justifiable act ever 
since he made the complaint, and now— 
well, he would take the girl home to his 
wife. She had more tact than he, and 
would know just what to do. 

This mental throwing off of the respon- 
sibility from his own shoulders brought 
back his natural cheerfulness and buoy- 
ancy, and he smilingly motioned for the 
girl to climb into the wagon. 

“Ever ride after a mule afore?” he 
asked as he left the animal’s head and 
climbed up on the seat beside her. 

“No,” she answered. Then her face 
grew wistful. “Do you suppose father 
and the boys are at home to-day ?” 

His countenance fell. 

“T "low they won’t be there jest right 
now,” he said, evasively. “You see, 
they did n’t know you was comin’; so 
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you must n’t let it put you out any,” with 
more animation, “I "ll take you home, 
an’ my wife ’ll fix you up mighty comf't- 
able till they git back.” 

“Thank you. But why can’t I go 
right to the house and wait for them? It 
would be such a surprise.” 

“No, no!” he objected, with sudden 
energy, “by no manner o’ means. Bach- 
elor livin’ ain’t apt to keep a house fixed 
up, an’ jest now ’t ain’t no place for you. 
I know that. You must do jest like I say 
an’ come to my house for a spell. You 
ain’t used to Floridy ways, an’ my wife 
can give you heaps o’ p’ints.” 

“Well, if you think best.” She was 
silent for some time, watching the un- 
familiar plants along the roadside, and 
the curious, bright-colored chameleons 
that flashed from the warm sand in front 
of the mule and disappeared with marvel- 
ous rapidity among the palmettoes. 

“Cur’us, ain’t they,” said Williams, as 
he followed her glance, “jest like a bit o’ 
rainbow strung on lightnin’. But they ’re 
*mazin’ fine things for pets. Your bro- 
ther Freddy used to have one that would 
scoot out from some queer hidin’ place 
whenever he’d whistle. Great hand, 
Freddy, for pets.” 

At the mention of Freddy she lost in- 
terest in the plants and chameleons and 
turned to him with a tender, tremulous 
smile on her lips. 

“It will be so pleasant to have one’s 
own folks to live with,” she said, softly. 
‘They were all nice to me at the school, 
but none of them belonged to me. I 
used to get very lonseome when the girls 
went home vacations. It will be almost 
like—like heaven to live in the same house 
with father and the boys.” 

Williams reached out and struck his 
mule viciously, but she did not notice. 
She was looking straight ahead—appar- 
ently at the house and father and brothers 
her imagination was picturing. 

“IT suppose everybody round here likes 


father, he is such a good man,” she went 
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on, in a tone that was an assertion rather 
than a question. “I almost envy the 
boys having lived with him so long.” 

“He kept you to school pretty steady,” 
ventured her companion. “I knew he 
had a gal up North, but had an idee she 
was stayin’ ‘mong her kin. Boose—er 
—Mr. John Austin wa’n’t never much 
hand to talk *bout himself.” 

“Father has done everything for me— 
everything,” said the girl, with a tender 
light in her big, gray eyes. “He was not 
rich, for he once wrote that I might have 
to wait a few days for my tuition, as money 
was hard to get. But it came the very 
next day; and he always sent me plenty 
for books and dresses and everything I 
wanted. He wrote for me never to stint 
myself on anything; and that after I was 
graduated I was on no account to come 
home, but to keep on with my music and 
drawing and other studies, and when I 
had learned all I could at the school he 
was going to send me to Europe to learn 
more. Dear, dear father! I hope I may 
be able to make it up to him sometime.” 

Williams gave a quick, sidelong glance 
at the earnest face and then gazed stead- 
fastly at the road ahead. He had known 
Boosy John for eight years, and could 
not remember a single redeeming feature 
about the man. He was erratic, shiftless 
and utterly irresponsible. His life was 
one long spree that reeled between abso- 
lute drunkenness and semi-intoxication. 
But he was a good lawyer and a fine 
scholar, and even in his partial stupor 
was able to pick up a good deal of money 
about the courts and in other ways. Peo- 
ple supposed that all this money went to 
the dram-shops, and the supposition 
made them regard the man with extreme 
disgust, for his home was a mere hovel, 
and his boys wholly neglected and un- 
cared for. At the time of the complaint 
Williams had regarded his act as a bene- 
faction to the neighborhood; but now, 
with this girl beside him, and with the 
unexpected disclosure of a white spot in 
a character that was supposed to be utterly 

















biack, his feelings underwent a sudden 
change. The pitiful drunkard who had 
been too weak to look after himself and 
his boys, but whose better nature had 
planned and provided so lavishly for the 
girl and her future, even while striving 
to keep from her the knowledge of her 
father’s degradation, became almost a 
hero in his eyes. He could understand 
the sacrifices and hardships that Boosy 
John must have gone through in order 
to provide for such an education. Even 
he, with his orange-grove and truck-farm, 
had never felt able to do half so much 
for Cindy. Perhaps the stolen fifty dol- 
lars had gone to pay some pressing school- 
bill that the harassed drunkard could 
meet in no other way. 

When they reached the vine-covered 
cottage in front of his orange-grove he 
carried in the trunk and valise, and pres- 
ently called his wife aside and made a 
whispered explanation. Then he went 
to the barn to unharness the mule. But 
he made a much longer job of it than was 
necessary, and when it was finished he 
leaned upon his fence and gazed with 
unobservant eyes at his fields of sweet 
potatoes and pineapples and bananas. 
His wife came to him there. 

“ Did you tell her?” he asked. 

“Yes,” in a low voice. He noticed 
that her lips trembled. 

“Take it hard ?” 

“She ’s high strung, Jim, an’ that kind 
o’ folks mostly take things hard, but they 
do n’t make a show. She would n’t be- 
lieve me at first, an’ when she did she 
turned white an’ stared at nothin’ till I— 
I—jest bu’st out cryin’ myself. Seemed 
like I never felt so bad an’ sorry for any- 
body in all my life. She did n’t cry a bit, 
Jim; only jest asked me would I please 
go out a while an’ leave her alone.” 

The two stood there nearly half an 
hour, when the girl left the house and 
passed down the road on the opposite 
side of the fence. 

“She ’s goin’ over to look at her house 
now,” said Mrs. Williams, in a low voice. 
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“T told her ’t wa’n’t fit to live in, but she 
said they ’d lived in it an’ she could. An’ 
when I told her as how we ‘lowed on keep- 
in’ her a while she jest thanked me an’ 
shook her head.”’ 

When the girl came back they were on 
the piazza. She went directly to Will- 
iams. 

“When does my father come home ?” 
she asked. 

“His time’s out—er, that is, he ’ll 
come home in "bout three months, I 
reckon.” 

“ And how much does he owe you ?” 

“O, nothin’, nothin’ at all,’’ hastily. 

“How much does he owe you?” the 
girl repeated, in a tone that he felt could 
not be disregarded. 

“Wall, fifty dollars. But you need n’t 
bother "bout payin’ it.” 

“T cannot, just at present; but every- 
thing must be straightened out before 
father comes home. ‘There must not be 
a single thing to worry him. And now 
can I get you to go after my brothers? I 
shall fix up the house, and we will live 
there until father comes.” 

“It’s quite a long drive,” said Will- 
iams, reflectively. “I can go to-morrow.” 

“That will do.” She stood gazing out 
at the vista of pines and palmettoes af- 
forded by an opening in the clambering 
vines, her face white and stricken, but 
calm with a strong, determined purpose. 

“What kind of employment is there 
here for girls ?” she asked. 

Williams looked dubious. 

“I don’t reckon there’s any,” he 
answered. “Stores gen’rally git men 
clerks, an’ there ’s ten applicants to one 
job. Folks round here do n’t hire much 
help.” 

“No,” agreed his wife; “ housekeepers 
mostly do all their own work, cookin’ an’ 
sewin’ an’ everything. The only work 
that ’s plenty, an’ hard to get help for, is 
washin’; but only darkies do that. Meb- 
be you c’n git a job o’ teachin’ school this 
fall.” 

“T must have work now. Father must 
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not find anything against him when he 
comes home. Do you think I can get 
washing ?” 

Mrs. Williams looked at her blankly. 

“It’s darkies’ work,” she objected. 

“Tt ’s work that I will do gladly, if I 
can get it,” a sudden passionate sob bring- 
ing the color back to her cheeks. “I will 
scrub floors—anything that will help 
father a little. He has been working 
and making sacrifices for years that I 
might remain at school, and I—I—never 
suspected. I ought to have been here, 
watching him, and caring for him and 
the boys.” 

It was nearly two months later before 
Williams again encountered Thompson 
on the station platform. 

“Wall, how d’ ye make out with Boosy 
John’s fine darter?” Thompson asked. 

Williams looked up from the box he was 
marking. 
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“That ’s jest what she is,” he said; 
“Boosy John’s fine darter. I’ve been 
round with her consider’ble lately; down 
to the prison twice to see her paw; an’ 
took her to town several times in my 
waggin. At first her paw was all broke 
up—never wanted her to know how low 
down he was, I s’pose. But she brought 
him round, an’ now he can’t keep his eyes 
off her when she’s nigh. Soon’s he’s 
out they ’re goin’ over an’ take up a home- 
stead in Hernandy county—twenty miles 
or more from town, I b’lieve on account 
o” his failin’; an’ I reckon she or the 
boys ’ll do all the tradin’. Boosy John 
ain’t much of a man, an’ never can be; 
but I tell you,” impressively, “jest all the 
man there is in him that gal’s goin’ 
to bring out. Mark my words on 
that.” 

Frank H. Sweer. 

Waynesboro, Va. 


JOHN RUSKIN ON GOVERNMENT-OWNERSHIP OF 
RAILWAYS. 


By “ ApvVENTUs.” 


OHN RUSKIN was not a Socialist. 
Indeed, he entertained strong preju- 
dices against the scientific or Marxian 
school of socialism. Yet he was an out- 
spoken advocate of governmental owner- 
ship of railroads. As far back as 1868, in 
a communication to the London Daily 
Telegraph, the great philosopher, scholar 
and critic uttered those bold and thonght- 
ful words in favor of popular ownership 
of natural monopolies : 


“Neither the roads nor the railroads of 
any nation should belong to any private 
persons. All means of public transit 
should be provided at public expense, by 
public determination, where such means 
are needed, and the public sbould be its 
shareholder. Neither road, nor railroad, 
nor canal should ever pay dividends to 
anybody. They should pay their work- 





ing expenses, and no more. All dividends 
are simply a tax on the traveler and the 
goods, levied by the persons to whom the 
road or canal belongs, for the right of 
passing over his property, and this right 
should at once be purchased by the nation 
and the original cost of the roadway—be 
it of gravel, iron, or adamant—at once 
defrayed by the nation, and then the whole 
work of the carriage of persons or goods 
done for ascertained prices, by salaried 
officers, as the carriage of letters is done 


%° 


now. 


These wise and eminently common- 
sense views have already been adopted by 
many of the enlightened nations, among 
which are Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

“ ADVENTUS.” 

Boston, Mass. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


N THE first of August last, the London 
Times published an extended paper 
from the pen of Count Tolstoi, which in many 
respects we believe to be the most important 
political and economic manifesto that has come 
from the pen of the great Russian prophet and 
iconoclast. This is not saying that we agree 
with all the premises or conclusions of Count 
Tolstoi; for here as in most of his other ut- 
terances, he seems to us to betray the weakness 
of many of our noblest reformers who rivet 
their mental vision on some particular source 
of evil, injustice or misery, until the single 
issue fills the mental retina, and henceforth 
all other reforms appear to them trivial or 
incidental. Yet in spite of this fact, Count 
Tolstoi’s contribution entitled “The Great 
Iniquity” is, we think, the most important 
single economic utterance of the present year. 
It is in truth the voice of one of the greatest 
prophet souls of any age crying in the wilder- 
ness of political and economic greed, selfish- 
ness, ignorance, superstition and error and 
calling men back to certain fundamental truths 
which we believe must be recognized and 
acted upon before there can be any substan- 
tial approach to that measure of justice that 
will make equality of opportunities and of 
rights something more than an empty shibbo- 
leth. 


After pointing out the fact that the “intel- 
lectuals” of Russia are striving to gain free- 
dom of the press, freedom of speech, the right 
to hold meetings, and a constitutional gov- 
ernment, the Count minifies the importance 
of such reforms in a manner that would be in- 
comprehensible coming from the source that 
it does, were it not for the fact that he has so 
riveted his mind upon the iniquity of land 
monopoly that he has lost his sense of moral 
proportions to such a degree that measures 
so fundamentally important and vital to prog- 
ress as freedom of conscience, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech and popular consti- 
tutional government seem to him trivial or of 
no special importance. This, it seems to us, 
no less than his apparent contempt for the 


whole machinery of popular government, is 
the crowning weakness of his manifesto, which 
in other respects should challenge the thought- 
ful consideration of all persons having the 
welfare of the whole people at heart; and we 
think that he is right when he thus places his 
finger on the chief single cause of the wide- 
spread physical misery of the masses: 


“The chief evil from which the whole of 
the Russian people are unceasingly and cruelly 
suffering—the fundamental evil from which 
the Russian people as well as the people of 
Europe and America are suffering—is the 
fact that the majority of the people are de- 
prived of the indisputable natural right of 
every man to use a portion of the land on 
which he was born. It is sufficient to under- 
stand all the criminality, the sinfulness of the 
situation in this respect, in order to under- 
stand that until this atrocity, continually be- 
ing committed by the owners of the land, 
shall cease, no political reforms will g:ve free- 
dom and welfare to the people, but that, on 
the contrary, only the emancipation of the 
majority of the people from that lard slavery 
in which they are now held can render political 
reforms, not a plaything and a tool for per- 
sonal aims in the hands of politicians, but the 
real expression of the will of the people.” 


The Count gives a number of pen-pictures 
illustrating the want, misery and helplessness 
of the peasants deprived of the land, and he 
insists that one may “cross all Russia, all its 
peasant world,” and everywhere he will ob- 
serve “dreadful calamities and sufferings 
which proceed from the obvious cause that 
the agricultural masses are deprived of land. 
Half the Russian peasantry live so that for 
them the question is not how to improve their 
position, but only how not to die of hunger, 
they and their families, and this only because 
they have no land. Traverse all Russia and 
ask all the working-people why their life is 
hard, what they want; and all of them with 
one voice will say one and the same , that 


which they unceasingly desire and expect, and 
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for which they.unceasingly hope, of which they 
unceasingly think.” 

In order to give special emphasis to his 
proposition, our author quotes extensively 
from the writings of Henry George. The 
following paragraphs we quote, as they are 
so exceptionally pertinent to the discussion 
with which he is concerned: 


“What is man? In the first place, he is 
an animal, a land animal who cannot live with- 
out land. All that man produces comes from 
the land; all productive labor, in the final 
analysis, consists in working up land, or ma- 
terials drawn from land, into such forms as fit 
them for the satisfaction of human wants and 
desires. Why, man’s very body is drawn 
from the land. Children of the soil, we come 
from the land, and to the land we must return. 
Take away from man all that belongs to the 
land, and what have you but a disembodied 
spirit? ‘Therefore he who holds the land on 
which and from which another man must live 
is that man’s master; and the man is his slave. 
The man who holds the land on which I must 
live can command me to life or to death just 
as absolutely as though I were his chattel. 
Taik about abolishing slavery—we have not 
abolished slavery; we have only abolished one 
rude form of it, chattel slavery. There is a 
deeper and more insidious form, a more cursed 
form yet before us to abolish, in this industrial 
slavery that makes a man a virtual slave, while 
taunting him and mocking him in the name 
of freedom. 

“Did you ever think of the utter absurdity 
and strangeness of the fact that all over the 
civilized world the working classes are the poor 
classes? Think for a moment how it would 
strike a rational being who had never been on 
the earth before, if such an intelligence could 
come down, and you were to explain to him 
how we live on earth, how houses and food 
and clothing and all the many things we need 
were all produced by work, would he not think 
that the working people would be the people 
who lived in the finest houses and had most of 
everything that work produces? Yet, whether 
you took him to London or Paris or New York, 
or even to Burlington, he would find that those 
called the working people were the people who 
lived in the poorest houses. 

“All this is strange—just think of it. We 
naturally despise poverty, and it is reasonable 
that we should. . . . Nature gives to labor, 
and to labor alone; there must be human work 








before any article of wealth can be produced; 
and in the natural state of things the man who 
toiled honestly and well would be the rich man, 
and he who did not work would be poor.” 


Our author, like all great prophet souls who 
to the superficial frequently appear pessimists, 
is essentially an optimist, and he points out 
the fact, too frequently overlooked, that life is 
ever moving onward. Things which were 
once accepted, practiced and considered proper 
later became abhorrent to the awakened con- 
science of the world. 


“There used to be cannibalism and human 
sacrifices; there used to be religious prostitu- 
tion and the murder of weak children and of 
girls; there used to be bloody revenge and the 
slaughter of whole populations, judicial tor- 
tures, quarterings, burnings at the stake, the 
lash; and there have been, within our memory, 
spitzruthens and slavery, which have also dis- 
appeared. But if we have outlived these 
dreadful customs and institutions, this does 
not prove that there do not exist institutions 
and customs amongst us which have become 
as abhorrent to enlightened reason and con- 
science as those which have in their time been 
abolished and have become for us only a dread- 
ful remembrance. The way of human per- 
fecting is endless, and at every moment of 
historical life there are superstitions, deceits, 
pernicious and evil institutions already out- 
lived by men and belonging to the past; there 
are others which appear to us in the far mists 
of the future; and there are some which we 
are now living through and whose over-living 
forms the object of our life. Such in our time 
is capital punishment and all punishment in 
general. Such is prostitution, such is flesh- 
eating, such is the work of militarism, war, 
and such is the nearest and most obvious evil, 
private property in land. 

“But as people never suddenly freed them- 
selves from all the injustices which had become 
customary, nor even did so immediately after 
the more sensitive individuals had recognized 
their iniquity, but advanced only by leaps, 
halts, resumings, and again new leaps towards 
freedom, similar to the struggles of child-birth, 
so has it been of late with the abolition of 
slavery, and so is it now with private property 
in land.” 


In Russia the vast majority of the people 
are found on the land, but the division is so 
inequitable that the millions of peasants are 
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ever on the verge of starvation, while the royal 
family, the landed nobility and the favored 
bureaucrats live in wealth and luxury. Thus 
we find that the 110,000,000 peasants of Rus- 
sia own but $5,141,886 acres, while the im- 
perial family alone owns 32,000,000 acres, 
and the remaining 181,606,519 acres are owned 
by the landed aristocracy and the members 
of the bureaucracy. Moreover, the 35,000,- 
000 acres held by the peasants is the poorest 
tillable land of the empire. In referring to 
the misery of the millions, arising from their 
being denied free use of the land, Count Tol- 


stoi says: 


“In Russia, where a hundred million of 
the masses unceasingly suffer from the seizure 
of the land by private owners, and unceasingly 
cry out about it, the position of those people 
who are vainly searching everywhere but 
where it really is for the means of improving 
the condition of the people, reminds one ex- 
actly of that which takes place on the stage 
when all the spectators see perfectly well the 
man who has hidden himself, and the actors 
themselves ought to see him, but pretend they 
do not, intentionally distracting each others’ 
attention and seeing everything except that 
which it is necessary for them to see, but which 
they do not wish to see.” 


The evil, of course, is by no means confined 
to Russia; it obtains all over the civilized 
world, and in order to illustrate the futility 
of any scheme of reform or of social or political 
reorganization that leaves monopoly in land 
undisturbed, and thus a fruitful field of wealth 
for the few, our author proceeds as follows: 


“People have driven a herd of cows, on the 
milk products of which they are fed, into an 
enclosure. The cows have eaten up and 
trampled the forage in the enclosure, they are 
hungry, they have chewed each other’s tails, 
they low and moan, imploring to be released 
from the enclusore and set free in the pastures. 
But the very men who feed themselves on the 
milk of these cows have set around the en- 
closure plantations of mint, of plants for dye- 
ing purposes, and of tobacco; they have cul- 
tivated flowers, laid out a racecourse, a park, 
and a lawn-tennis ground, and they do not let 
out the cows lest they spoil these arrangements. 
But the cows bellow, get thin, and the men 
begin to be afraid that the cows may cease to 
yield milk, and they invent various means of 
improving the condition of these cows. They 
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erect sheds over them, they introduce wet 
brushes for rubbing the cows, they gild their 
horns, alter the hour of milking, concern them- 
selves with the housing and treating of invalid 
and old cows, they invent new and improved 
methods of milking, they expect that some 
kind of wonderfully nutritious grass they have 
sown in the enclosure will grow up, they argue 
about these and many other varied matters, 
but they do not, cannot—without disturbing 
all they have arranged around the enclosure 
—do the only simple thing necessary for them- 
selves as well as for the cows—to wit, the tak- 
ing down of the fence and granting the cows 
their natural freedom of using in plenty the 
pastures surrounding them. 

“Acting thus, men act unreasonably, but 
there is an explanation of their action; they 
are sorry for the fate of all they have arranged 
around the enclosure. But what shall we 
call those people who have set nothing around 
the fence, but who, out of imitation of those 
who do not set free their cows, owing to what 
they had arranged around the enclosure, also 
keep their cows inside the fence, and assert 
that they do so for the welfare of the cows 
themselves ? 

“Precisely thus act those Russians, both 
Governmental and anti-Governmental, who 
arrange for the Russian people, unceasingly 
suffering from the want of land, every kind 
of European institution, forgetting and deny- 
ing the chief thing: that which alone the 
Russian people requires—the liberation of the 
land from private property, the establishment 
of equal rights on the land for all men. 


“For the welfare of the people, we endeavor 
to abolish the censorship of books, arbitrary 
banishments, and to organize everywhere 
schools, common and agricultural, to increase 
the number of hospitals, to cancel passports 
and monopolies, to institute strict inspection 
in the factories, to reward maimed workers, 
to mark boundaries between properties, to 
contribute through banks to the purchase of 
land by peasants, and much else. 

“One need only enter into the unceasing 
sufferings of millions of the people; the dying 
out from want of the aged, women and chil- 
dren, and of the workers from excessive work 
and insufficient food—one need only enter 
into the servitude, the humiliations, all the 
useless expenditures of strength, into the de- 
privations, into all the horror of the needless 
calamities of the Russian rural population 
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which all proceed from insufficiency of land— 
in order that it should become quite clear that 
all such measures as the abolition of censor- 
ship, of arbitrary banishment, etc., which are 
being striven after by the pseudo-defenders of 
the people, even were they to be realized, 
would form only the most insignificant drop 
in the ocean of that want from which the people 
are suffering. 

“But not only do those concerned with the 
welfare of the people, while inventing altera- 
tions, trifling, unimportant, both in quality 
and quantity, leave a hundred millions of the 
people in unceasing slavery owi1 z to the seiz- 
ure of the land—more than this, many of these 
people, of the most progressive amongst them, 
desire that the suffering of this people should, 
by its continual increase, drive them to the 
necessity—after leaving on their way millions 
of victims, perished from want and depravity 
—of exchanging their customary and happy, 
favorite and reasonable agricultural life for 
that improved factory life which they have 
invented for them.” 


From the above and other similar para- 
graphs in the paper it seems to us that the 
Count, though sound on the question of private 
monopoly in land, has allowed his vision to be 
so riveted on this great fundamental demand 
of justice, this requisite of a free state, that he 
overlooks or minifies other vital requirements 
of democracy—of social, political and eco- 
nomic advance. Civilization, thanks to the 
great revolutionary epoch, has reached a de- 
gree of enlightenment that precludes the idea 
that the leaders in government who are pledged 
to progress and popular sovereignty will ever 
abandon as non-essential the fundamental 
demands of democracy. The failures that 
have marred and checked the perfect unfold- 
ment of free government have been due to too 
little democracy. Through inherited reac- 
tionary and monarchal ideas and restrictions, 
privileged and class interests have been en- 
able to subtly advance in control of the 
machinery of government, until by corrupt 
practices and various undemocratic and dem- 
oralizing methods of procedure they have 
checked the orderly progress of government 
along the lines of fundamental democracy. 

To regard constitutional government as 
something unimportant; to ignore the essen- 
tial provisions for the maintenance of pure 
democracy where popular government is es- 
tablished—measures such as the initiative, 
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referendum and right of recall, for example; 
to place freedom of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly and freedom of the press on the list of 
non-essentials; to sneer at rational methods 
of codperation; to fail to recognize the fact 
that private-ownership of public utilities is 
not only the greatest wellspring of corruption 
in government but also one of the chief sources 
of the overshadowing wealth of the few, and 
through this failure to be unable to recognize 
how imperatively necessary it is for the people 
to own and operate the natural monopolies; 
and to regard the intellect-fettering and per- 
secution-fostering curses flowing from the 
union of church and state as insignificant, 
even relatively speaking, is, we think, proof 
positive that the great Russian apostle of moral 
righteousness has accepted as a sovereign 
remedy something of first importance, it is 
true, and something for which all reformers 
should work, but something which, without 
the remedies to which we have alluded and 
other important demands of a programme of 
progress, would, like all partial remedies, fall 
fatally short of meeting the requirements of 
emancipated and enlightened manhood. In- 
deed, the abolition of land monopoly or the 
introduction of taxes on land values as ad- 
vocated by Mr. George would, we think, be 
entirely impossible of realization unless pre- 
ceded by several of the important demands 
which the Count esteems as trivial and non- 
essential. 

Our author believes not only that the land 
question is the paramount or overshadowing 
issue in the political, social and economic 
world, but also that it is the overshadowing 
religious question. He believes that with the 
degree of enlightenment now present in all 
so-called Christian lands, there can be but 
one answer to the question, Why do not the 
leaders make the right of the people to the 
use of the land the paramount issue ? and that 
that answer is to be found in the want of true 
religion in the hearts of the people. “ With- 
out religion,” he tells us, “one cannot really 
love men, and without loving men one cannot 
know what they require.” 

With Mazzini he holds that the great re- 
forms always have been and always will be 
the result of great religious movements. 


“And such is the religious movement which 
is now pending for the Russian people, for all 
the Russian people, for the working classes 
deprived of land as well as, and especially for, 
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the big, medium, and small landowners, and 
for all those hundreds of thousands of men 
who, although they do not directly possess 
land, yet. occupy an advantageous position, 
thanks to the compulsory labor of the people 
who are deprived of land. 

“The religious movement now due among 
the Russian people consists in undoing the 
great sin which for a long time been hurt- 
ing and is dividing men, not only in Russia, 
but in all the world. 

“In order to serve this great cause, besides 
thought there must also be something more— 
a religious feeling—that feeling owing to which 
in the last century the owners of serfs recog- 
nized themselves culpable, and, notwithstand- 
ing personal loss and even ruin, sought the 
means of freeing themselves from the sin which 
weighed upon them. 

“It is this feeling in regard to landed prop- 
erty which must awaken in the well-to-do 
classes in order that the great work of the lib- 
eration of the land should be accomplished; 
this feeling should awaken in such a degree 
that people should be ready to sacrifice every- 
thing if only they can free themselves from 
the sin in which they have lived and are living. 

“Possessing hundreds, thousands, scores 
of thousands of acres, trading in land, profit- 
ing one way or the other by landed property, 
and living luxuriously thanks to the oppression 
of the people, possible through this cruel and 
obvious injustice—to argue in various com- 
mittees and assemblies about the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the peasant’s life 
without surrendering one’s own exclusively 
advantageous position growing from this in- 
justice, is not only an unkind but a detestable 
and evil thing, equally condemnable by com- 
mon sense, honesty and Christianity. 


“The emancipation of the serfs in Russia 
was effected not by Alexander II., but by those 
men who understood the sin of serfdom and, 
independently of their own advantages, en- 
deavored to free themselves from it, and it was 
chiefly effected by such men as Novikoff, 
Radischeff, the Decembrists, those mer who 
were ready to suffer and did themselves suffer 
(without making anyone else suffer) in the 
name of loyalty to that which they recognized 
as the truth. 

“The same must take place in relation to 
the land. 

“T believe that there do now exist such men, 


and that they will fulfill that great work not 
only Russian, but universal, which is before 
the Russian people. 

“The land question has at the present time 
reached such a state of ripeness as fifty years 
ago was reached by the question of serfdom. 
Exactly the same is being repeated. 

“Even as now the owners of land talk about 
the injustice of putting a stop to their criminal 
ownership, so then people talked about the 
unlawfulness of depriving owners of their serfs. 
As then the Church justified the serf right, so 
now that which occupies the place of the Church 
—Science—justifies landed property. Just 
as then slave-owners, realizing their sin more 
or less, endeavored in various ways without 
undoing it to mitigate it, and substituted the 
payment of a ransom by the serfs for direct 
compulsory work for their masters and mod- 
erated their exactions from the peasants, so 
also now the more sensitive land-owners, feel- 
ing their guilt, endeavor to redeem it by rent- 
ing their land to the peasants on more lenient 
conditions, by selling it through the peasant 
banks, by arranging schools for the people, 
ridiculous houses of recreation, magic-lantern 
lectures and theaters. 

“Exactly the same also is the indifferent 
attitude of the government to the question. 
And as then the question was solved, not by 
those who invented artful devices for the al- 
leviation and improvement of the condition 
of peasant-life, but by those who, recognizing 
the urgent necessity of the right solution, did 
not postpone it indefinitely, did not forsee 
special difficulties in it, but immediately, 
straight off, endeavored to arrest the evil, and 
did not admit the idea that there could be 
conditions in which evil once recognized must 
continue, but took that course which under 
the existing conditions appeared the best 
—the same now also with the land ques- 
tion. 

“The question will be solved, not by those 
who will endeavor to mitigate the evil or to 
invent alleviations for the people or to post- 
pone the task of the future, but by those who 
will understand that, however one may miti- 
gate a wrong, it remains a wrong, and that it 
is senseless to invent alleviations for a man 
we are torturing, and that one cannot post- 
pone when people are suffering, but should 
immediately take the best way of solving the 
difficulty and immediately apply it in practice. 
And the more should it be so that the method 
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of solving the land problem has been elabo- 
rated by Henry George to such a degree of 
perfection that, under the existing state organi- 
zation and compulsory taxation it is impossible 
to invent any other better, more just, practical 
and peaceful solution. 


“T think (and I would like to contribute to 
this, in however small a measure) that the 
removal of this great universal sin—a removal 
which will form an epoch in the history of 
mankind—is to be effected precisely by the 
Russian Slavonian people, who are, by their 
spiritual and economic character, predestined 
for this great universal task—that the Russian 
people should not become proletarians in imi- 
tation of the peoples of Europe and America, 
but, on the contrary, that they should solve 
the land question at home by the abolition of 
landed property, and show other nations the 
way to a rational, free and happy life, outside 
industrial, factory, or capitalistic coercion 
and slavery—that in this lies their great his- 
torical calling. 


“LEST WE 


** Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
—Proverbs, 29:18. 


“ . =... Where shall men hide 
From tyranny and wrong, where life have worth, 
If here the cause succumb? If greed of gold 
Or lust of power or falsehood triumph here, 
The race is lost!” 
—The Torch-Bearers, by Arlo Bates. 


“Man, at this day, tends to fall into the stomach: 
man must be replaced in the heart, man must be 
replaced in the brain. The social question 
requires to-day, more than ever, to be examined on 
the side of human dignity.” 

—William Shakespere, by Victor Hugo. 


“To work for the people,—this is the great and 


urgent need. 
“Tt is important, at the present time, to bear in 
mind that the human soul has still greater need of 


the ideal than of the real. 

“It is by the real that we exist; it is by the ideal 
that we live. Would you realize the difference? 
Animals exist, man lives.” —Ibid. 


I. Turee Great Crises In Tue His- 
TorY OF THE RepvuBtic. 
ET NO man be seduced by the siren 
voice of a false opportunism in a crucial 


hour like the present. The republic is at the 
parting of the ways. We are in the midst of 
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“T would like to think that we Russian 
parasites, reared by and having received leisure 
for mental work through the people’s labor, 
will understand our sin, and, independently 
of our personal advantage, in the name of the 
truth that condemns us, will endeavor to undo 
i 


Without agreeing with Count Tolstoi in 
his extreme position as to the self-sufficiency 
of freedom in the use of the land, to be secured 
through the practical operation of that system 
so luminously expounded by Henry George, 
we believe that this utterance from the greatest 
Christian in Russia, this manifesto from one 
of the noblest prophets and apostles of moral 
progress of this or any other age, is vitally 
important at the present time, giving emphasis 
as it does to one of the master-demands of 
enlightened civilization, of justice and of rea- 
son—a demand the realization of which must 
be striven for by all those who are laboring for 
a full-orbed democracy based on justice and 
human rights. 


FORGET.” 


a crisis such as comes to nations and civiliza- 
tions when the glory of renewed life or the 
gloom of impending death are the stakes at 
issue. On but two occasions heretofore have 
the American people faced great destiny-de- 
termining crises as grave as that which con- 
fronts us to-day. When the issue of freedom 
and justice or subserviency to the arbitrary 
despotism of the throne was clearly drawn, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, Adams and 
their great compatriots placed life and all it 
held dearest on the hazard. They chose death 
for human rights and progress rather than life 
with surrender of the cause of justice and the 
ideal of freedom and self-government. With 
this choice went the heart and the soul of a 
great young people, and from that choice is- 
sued the Declaration of Independence, the 
noblest magna charta of freedom that has 
blossomed on the political highway of civili- 
zation. 

Again, when the Union was in deadly peril, 
when the life of the great republic which had 
emerged from the earlier crisis was threatened, 
when the basic ideals and principles of democ- 
racy—the world-dream of justice and brother- 
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hood, again trembled in the balance, the soul 
of the nation awoke; and under the leader- 
ship of Lincoln, who more than any other 
statesman of that crisis embodied the spirit of 
democracy, the moral life of the nation was 
again so revivified that the republic passed 
from the furnace with its spiritual integrity 
preserved. But during the distraction of the 
nation the old, old enemy of freedom and 
popular rights gained foothold in the nation. 
A sordid spirit of materialistic egoism, which, 
embodying the genius of despotism, chame- 
leon-like, under many forms and in multitu- 
dinous guises, has perpetually appeared on 
the highway of government whenever the pub- 
lic mind has been distracted or the people 
have fallen under the spell of indifference and 
moral lethargy, became entrenched in the 
political and business strongholds of the na- 
tion. Two dominant passions ever mark 
those who strive for mastership through class- 
rule or the advantages that flow from special 
privileges,—lust for power and lust for gold. 
In a republic the success of class or privileged 
interests bent on the acquisition of unearned 
wealth or the attainment of arbitrary power 
is dependent on two things,—the corruption 
of government and the enslavement of the 
people. These influences, fatal alike to the 
genius of democracy and the well-being of the 
multitude, are doubly dangerous because their 
advent and advance are ever stealthy in char- 
acter and attended by the progressive though 
gradual lowering of the moral ideals of society 
in all its ramifications and the undermining 
of the character of the people which is as es- 
sential to the preservation of free institutions 
as oxygen is necessary to the physical life of 
man. 

For almost half a century, or coincident 
with the rise of corporate power and privileged 
interests that were born during the Civil war 
or came into vigorous life after its close, the 
despotism of the dollar or the aggression of 
corporate wealth and privileged interests seek- 
ing the acquisition of gold that other men had 
earned, through special privileges, gambling 
and various forms of indirection, steadily 
gained influence and domination in the polit- 
ical life of the nation while exerting a death- 
dealing influence on the millions of the people. 
In recent years the power of the new commer- 
cial feudalism has become great enough to so 
seduce, corrupt and debauch the people’s 
representatives and servants in the munici- 
palities, the various commonwealths and the 
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nation that they have systematically given 
away to unscrupulous bands the public fran- 
chises, worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
—franchises which, thus secured by corrupt 
practices, have given to the special privileged 
few the power to levy taxes or tariffs as extor- 
tionate as they are fabulous upon the people 
in city, state and nation; and more than this, 
it has become so firmly entrenched as to render 
practically impossible any fundamentally just, 
radical or effective legislation for the safe- 
guarding of the interests and rights of the peo- 
ple from the insatiable greed of corporate 
wealth. ‘ 

The enormous and ever-increasing river of 
gold that has thus been made to flow into the 
coffers of an ever-narrowing privileged class 
has given to a few scores of men the wealth 
and power necessary to drive into retirement 
the incorruptible statesmen who seriously 
menaced their criminal aggression, to elevate 
their attorneys and tools to pivotal and vital 
places in government, and to gain complete 
control of the great party-machines by own- 
ership of corrupt bosses and liberal campaign 
donations; and in this manner they have be- 
come the absolute arbiters in municipal, state 
and national government. 

Moreover, through the might and power of 
this new and corrupt feudalism of wealth 
based on special privileges, it has been possible 
for the master-corruptors and faithless trustees 
and stewards of other men’s wealth to dis- 
credit the incorruptible prophets of democ- 
racy, the noblest-minded statesmen and re- 
formers, who have not only refused to bow 
the knee to the Baal of “high finance,” but 
who have boldly assailed interested corruption. 
The apostles of freedom have been system- 
atically denounced as irresponsible alarmists, 
as slanderers of the “best element,” as ene- 
mies of property, and as dangerous anarchists; 
while the betrayers of the republic, the cor- 
ruptors of government and the enslavers of 
the people have boldly claimed to be the “safe 
and sane” element, the upholders of vested 
interests, the pillars of the business world; 
and lastly and most loudly have they insisted 
that they are the upholders of national integ- 
rity and honesty. 


II. Deerapation or DoiiaR-WorsHip. 


Now, however, the mask has been partially 
removed,—only partially, it is true, but enough 
has been displayed to prove not only far more 
than the friends of democracy and pure gov- 
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ernment claimed, but that a world of political, 
business and social degradation has been 
everywhere flourishing under the cover of 
ultra-respectability. So sickening have been 
these revelations that they have amazed and 
horrified all sections of society where moral 
atrophy has not set in. It is well for America 
that enough has been uncovered of national 
corruption to lead to the arrest and conviction 
of two United States senators and several 
trusted officials in federal departments, as well 
as representatives of the great trusts. It is 
well that the power of political and privileged 
interests has not been great enough to prevent 
the constant coming to light of evidences of 
wholesale corruption that has flourished ever 
since the public-service corporations and priv- 
ileged interests have gained control of the 
government through the mastership of polit- 
ical bosses and partisan machines. It is well 
that the riot of corruption resulting from the 
long-continued alliance of the pillars of society 
and the dominant political bosses in various 
American municipalities, such as St. Louis 
and Philadelphia, has been sufficiently un- 
masked to reveal the almost incredible extent 
to which bribery and moral degradation can 
be carried when the so-called “best element” 
of society feels itself secure in systematically 
practicing crimes which would promptly lead 
poor men and those who have no powerful 
influences to defend them, to the bar and be- 
hind the bars. It is well that the lid has at 
last been lifted from the great insurance com- 
panies of New York and the amazing fact 
brought to light that the sacred trust-funds of 
the millions of America have been made the 
inexhaustible reservoir from which the Wall- 
street gamblers and the promoters of water- 
logged trusts have enriched themselves; that 
funds supposed to be the most sacred that 
could be entrusted to the keeping of honorable 
men have been dissipated in the securing of 
laws inimical to the interests of the policy- 
holders of the insurance companies, and that 
they have been dissipated in ways wholly un- 
justifiable by any rules of sound business or 
the principles of common honesty. And final- 
ly, it is well that these revelations have been 
so conclusive in character that they are at last 
stinging the great educational and ethical 
leaders to cry out in alarm at the moral deg- 
radation that is rife in the high places in polit- 
ical and business life. Thus, for example, at 
the opening of Columbia University in New 
York city, in the latter part of September of 
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this year, President Nicholas Murray Butler 
summed up the moral aspects of conditions 
such as now obtain in American political and 
business life in these solemn words which 
should be pondered by every liberty-loving 


American: 


“Just now the American people are receiv- 
ing some painful lessons in practical ethics. 
They are having brought home to them, with 
severe emphasis, the distinction between 
character and reputation. A man’s true 
character, it abundantly appears, may be quite 
in conflict with his reputation, which is the 
public estimate of him. Of late we have been 
watching reputations melt away like snow 
before the sun; and the sun in this case is 
mere publicity. 

“Men who for years have been trusted im- 
plicitly by their fellows, and so placed in posi- 
tions of honor and grave responsibility, are 
seen to be mere reckless speculators with the 
money of others, and petty pilferers of the 
savings of the poor and needy. 

“Put bluntly, the situation which confronts 
Americans to-day is due to lack of moral prin- 
ciple. New statutes may be needed, but stat- 
utes will not put moral principle where it does 
not exist. The greed for gain and the greed 
for power have blinded men to the time-old 
distinction between right and wrong. 

“Both among business men and at the bar 
are to be found advisers, counted shrewd and 
successful, who have substituted the penal 
code for the moral law as the standard of con- 
duct. 

“Right and wrong have given way to the 
subtler distinction between legal, not-illegal 
and illegal; or, better, perhaps, between hon- 
est, law-honest and dishonest. 

“This new triumph of mind over morals 
is bad enough in itself; but when, in addition, 
its exponents secure material gain and pro- 
fessional prosperity it becomes a menace to 
our integrity as a people.” 


The recent revelations have disclosed to the 
millions facts that the most serious students 
of political and business life have long been 
cognizant of, but which have been circumstan- 
tially denied and branded as scandals when 
heretofore the charges have been made. Not- 
withstanding these denials, during recent 
years several of the most eminent and dis- 
tinguished clergymen have from time to time 
boldly denounced the present downward 
tendency of high life in the American metropo- 
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lis. In David Graham Phillips’ vital new 
work, The Reign of Gilt, he thus refers to the 
outspoken utterances of New York’s eminent 
Protestant prelate in characterizing the plu- 
tocracy of the metropolis: 


“He charged them,” says Mr. Phillips, 
“with having ‘the buying of legislatures as 
their highest distinction’ and with ‘appropri- 
ating the achievements of the scholar, the in- 
ventor, the pioneer in commerce or the arts, 
without rewarding them for the products of 
their genius,’ he framed an indictment not on 
belief but on knowledge which becomes tre- 
mendous in view of the conservative character 
of his mind and his training, the dignity and 
responsibility of his position and the unequaled 
opportunity that is his to know whereof he 
speaks.” 


Mr. Phillips further quotes the following 
dismal conclusion based on the Bishop’s in- 
timate knowledge of the rise and onward 
march of triumphant plutocracy: 


“The whole people are corrupted and cor- 
rupting! Moloch is god and his shrine is in 
almost every household in the republic!” 


Now, while we incline to think that the last 
characterization is far too sweeping, yet it 
nevertheless emphasizes an evil condition that 
marks a certain section of American society 
that assumes leadership in business, political 
and social life—a section where dollar-worship 
is resulting in a materialism that is destructive 
to moral or spiritual growth. 


Ill. Tue Soremn, Inescapaste Duty 
or Tue Hoor. 


While it is well that this exposure of evil 
conditions is becoming so general that states- 
manship, journalism, the pulpit and the school 
are finding voices to denounce instead of to 
condone, it must be remembered that the un- 
covering of corruption and moral degradation 
is not all that is demanded. Indeed, the gen- 
eral exposure may work evil instead of good 
if the moral leadership of our day and land is 
not great and wise enough to quickly organize 
an aggressive educational movement that shall 
work a positive and radical moral revolution 
and inaugurate a democratic renaissance. 
When Nast in Harper’s Weekly and Jennings 
in the New York Times had revealed the al- 
most incredible political corruption of the 
Tweed Ring, the leaders confidently cried 
that it would all soon “blow over”; and had 


it not been for the incorruptibility and the 
splendid grit and determination of Harper's 
Weekly and the New York Times, the expos- 
ures would have ended in nothing. With 
splendid loyalty to high moral ideals, how- 
ever, these assailants of entrenched corruption 
persisted until the moral lethargy of the com- 
munity had been overcome. In a word, they 
made the overthrow of the Ring inevitable by 
persistent educational agitation and appeals 
to the conscience side of life. 

There are everywhere evidences that the 
high financiers, the trust extortioners, the rail- 
way law-defiers, and the recreant insurance 
officials are trusting that the present moral 
indignation will soon blow over, so that they 
may continue their corrupt practices and law- 
lessness. We can easily imagine the McCalls, 
the McCurdys, the Ryans, the Alexanders, 
the Perkinses, the Morgans, the Harrimans, 
the Cortelyous, the Odells, the Murphys, the 
McCarrens, and all the host of high financiers 
and political highbinders who have recently 
come under the white light of publicity, may 
be praying that the public indignation, due 
to the sickening revelations, will soon blow 
over. But it is the duty—the sacred, ines- 
capable duty—of every patriot in America to 
see that there shall be no silence in regard to 
the evil conditions until the corrupt order, fatal 
to free institutions, civic morality and perma- 
nent civilization, is utterly overthrown. 

IV. THe Warnine or History anp THE 
MessaGeE or Reason. 


Every American has a solemn duty to per- 
form, but to the leaders and the moulders of 
public opinion civilization has never entrusted 
a more sacred charge than that which devolves 
upon them to-day, for upon them depends the 
rescue and reinstatement of democracy. If 
they fail the republic now, reaction and the 
slow death of free institutions will surely come 
as did the decline and fall of Rome when vast 
fortunes became concentrated in the hands of 
the few, when centralization and militarism 
became dominant influences in government, 
and when the fine idealism of the earlier days 
gave place to materialistic egoism, gross, sordid 
and voluptuous in spirit and character. 

As Thomas Nast awakened the sleeping 
conscience of the Empire City, so in the pres- 
ent hour of exposure of nation-wide corrup- 
tion due to corporate wealth and privileged 
interests, no single class of men have done 
more than the American cartoonists. They 
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are forcing the millions to see things as they 
are. They are doing a work of incalculable 
value to democracy and the cause of justice 
and civic righteousness. 

Tue Arena, believing that the cartoonist 
is one of the most potent prophets of freedom 
when the greatest need is to arouse the people 
out of a lethargy such as has marked the re- 
cent decades, and feeling that among our car- 
toonists to-day there was probably no artist 
who could portray symbolically more vividly 
the danger of dollar-worship—the supreme 
peril that confronts the republic and the foun- 
tain-head of present-day moral degradation— 
than Garnet Warren, whose famous cartoons 
in the Boston Herald are so widely copied, 
commissioned Mr. Warren to prepare a series 
of four pictures—cartoons that would com- 
pel men to think. The result we present this 
month. They are worthy of Mr. Warren’s 
genius, worthy of the great republic, and sug- 
gestive of Thomas Nast at his best. 

Perhaps the most impressive picture of the 
the set is the one entitled “Lest We Forget.” 
No more effective lesson has been presented 
for the present hour than is found in this pow- 
erful allegorical cartoon showing Rome de- 
stroyed by false ideals, just as Columbia is 
threatened to-day. 

When the ancient Romans wished to de- 
grade and express brutal contempt for their 
prisoners or victims, they crucified them, and 
in the powerful cartoon representing Uncle 
Sam crucified by corporate greed on the cross 
of dollar-worship, we have a startling sym- 
bolic picture strongly suggestive of the brutal 
contempt shown for the republic, her laws and 
her constitution by the callous corporation 
magnates, “high financiers” and other promi- 
nent leaders of the militant plutocracy. The 
public-service corporations, the great coal, 
beef, grain and other trusts, the upholders of 
militarism and the defenders of child-labor in 
factory, mill and mine, no less than the hire- 
lings of corporate greed who systematically 
block all remedial measures proposed to ef- 
fectively protect the interests of the wealth- 
creators from the greed of the spoilers, are not 
only committing treason against the genius of 
free institutions and the cause of justice and 
social progress, but they are displaying their 
brutal contempt for the great democracy that 
was so long the moral leader of the world. 

And beyond this exhibition on the part of 
the sordid enemies of democracy, beyond the 
shame which through them has been brought 
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upon the great republic, which is so vividly 
symbolized in this essentially tragic cartoon, 
we note the emaciation of the typical figure, 
impressively suggesting the spoliation of the 
millions of wealth-creators who if they re- 
ceived their just reward for their industry 
would be happy, prosperous and joyous, but 
who are now condemned to a life of appre- 
hension and ceaseless toil, with the shadow 
of a grimly portentous future ever falling be- 
fore them,—all in order that the master-ma- 
nipulators of “high finance” and corporate 
wealth may gorge to satiety. This tragic 
picture is a fit companion to “Lest We For- 
get.” 

In the service of humanity and progress all 
legitimate weapons are in order for the pro- 
phet, the artist or the poet. Humor has her 
warning symbolism, often carrying a great 
lesson instantly to the human mind. Irony 
and satire have also their places. Among the 
over-rich dollar-worshipers fads are in vogue. 
Monkey-parties and dinners to pet poodles 
are but extreme phases illustrating the degra- 
dation of modern sordid, materialistic society 
life among the plutocracy. One of the latest 
fads of this class is the collecting of automo- 
biles of various makes, designs and patterns. 
This fad has suggested to Mr. Warren the 
third cartoon of our series—a biting satirical 
cartoon on American political life as sugges- 
tive in its way as are the ominous drawings 
that precede it. Uncle Sam is represented 
in the criminally careless mood of the average 
American voter who has allowed the money- 
controlled machines to fill the law-making 
citadels of the republic. He nonchalantly 
asks the public-service magnate if he also is 
an automobile collector. 

Will any radical governmental railway leg- 
islation be enacted that will give the people 
the substance of relief and not merely the 
shadow ? No, not while the railway corpora- 
tions own the Washington automobile. Will 
the people of New York city obtain relief from 
the shameful plunder by the public-service 
companies and other grafters? Not while 
the public-service magnates own the Albany 
automobile. How long, O sons of Revolu- 
tionary ancestors, will you submit to the ex- 
tortion and corruption of the modern Assyri- 
ans—-the spoilers of your wealth and the cor- 
ruptors of government ? 

Never has the materialism of the market, 
never has the degradation of dollar-worship, 
been more boldly exposed to the public gaze 
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(See Editorial ‘‘ Lest We Forget.’’) 
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than in recent years in America. Church, 
school and society have vied with each other 
in striving for the smile of corrupt and sordid 
wealth and in reaching out greedy hands for 
tainted gold. The bishop of the diocese of 
New York gave a startling picture of one phase 
of this degradation when he thus characterized 
the prostitution of American maidenhood: 


“Hear a group of young girls whose fresh 
youth one would think ought, in the matter 
of their most tender and sacred affection, to 
be as free from sordid instinct as from the 
taint of a godless cynicism. You will find 
that they have their price, and are not to be 
had without it any more than a Circassian 


slave in the market of Bagdad.” 


The Congregational ministers who recently 
clothed themselves in dishonor by refusing to 
accept the very moderate resolution of Dr. 
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Gladden, gave another painful exhibition of 
this degradation of dollar-worship. The 
acceptance by Yale College of the a 
ing golden crumbs thrown out by Mr. Rocke- 
feller to the institution whose president had 
so vigorously urged social ostracism for those 
who had obtained their wealth by dishonor- 
able or unfair means, effectively changed the 
veice of censure into the song of greed-intoxi- 
cated praise. But why multiply illustrations ? 
Those mentioned are strictly typical, and they 
are ominous in that they show how rapidly 
moral idealism is giving place to the most 
degrading form of sordid materialism. 

In his distinctly great cartoon on “The Sum 
Worshipers” Garnet Warren gives another 
picture well calculated to make conscientious 
and rational men and women arouse from 
their lethargy and join in the holiest crusade 
ever waged for the redemption of the noblest 
political ideals that have blessed the world. 


THE AWAKENING OF EGYPT. 


UR ART feature this month is a fine half- 

tone reproduction of F. Edwin Elwell’s 
famous symbolic work, “The Awakening of 
Egypt.” In this picture we see the story of 
the evolution of art. The feet and lower limbs 
give us the high, conventional, static art of 
Ancient Egypt, even when this great ancient 
civilization was in its flower. In its breath- 
ing statues, so far as they reflect the physical 
man, no master-artists have ever surpassed, 
if, indeed, they have equaled, the masters of 
Hellas when her civilization was in its zenith, 
but Greece in her greatest moments never 
adequately appreciated the psychic or soul- 
life of man—man in the splendor of spiritual 
florescence such as the prophets of later-day 


civilization have apprehended him. The 
glory of the spiritual eluded for the most part 
the greatest men of genius which Grecian 
civilization produced. Now in the open- 
eyed face of this symbolic figure Mr. Elwell 
has expressed at once victory achieved, to- 
gether with the reminiscent suggestion of the 
sadness—the age-long yearning and groping 
for something higher and truer—that one with 
spiritual vision may see impressed even on the 
noblest faces of ourage and time. Here, also, we 
note the hand holding aloft the lotus, symbolic 
of spiritual life and sustenance, and crowning in 
its symbolic significance the work which reveals 
the story of the ascent of art, which is also 
the story of the ascent of the human soul. 








IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE INSURANCE SITUATION. 


An Expert’s Opinion on THE Insvr- 
ANCE Situation, Wiro Timery Svue- 
GESTIONS TO LAWMAKERS. 


PPRECIATING the fact that the in- 
surance question largely occupies the 
attention of the American people to-day and 
that there are many points connected with it 
that are vitally important both to the policy- 
holders on the one hand and on the other to 
high-minded legislators who desire to see the 
interests of the people protected, we requested 
a friend to prepare a statement touching some 
of the most salient points now at issue. This 
gentleman, who is a high-minded, conscien- 
tious scholar, is peculiarly well fitted to speak 
intelligently on the question, as for several 
years he has made a somewhat close study of 
the whole field of insurance. Indeed, long 
before the present exposures of rottenness in 
the “Big Three” insurance companies of New 
York, he predicted to us that such revelations 
as have come to light would be made if a thor- 
ough exposure of the inside workings of these 
companies could be brought about. Since 
the investigation of the companies, our friend 
has followed the subject with the closest at- 
tention. He is, therefore, in a position to 
discuss the question as an expert. In reply 
to our request, he hands us the following, 
which we take pleasure in laying before our 
readers: 


“(1) I have recently read somewhere that 
the New York Sun has charged Odell with 
receiving personally $75,000 of the corruption 
fund from life-insurance moneys. It may be 
found that the corruption ramifies even to 
this extent, but I cannot name the copy of the 
Sun in which this allegation was made. 

“(2) It should be pointed out that so enor- 
mous a corruption fund as $800,000 from one 
company in a very few years, and the absence 
of proper vouchers to account for the expendi- 
ture of this money in any manner, leaves the 
President of the New York Life, John A. Mc- 
Call, legitimately open to the suspicion that 
money that could be used without the return 
of any vouchers, may in part, and in large 
part, too, have gone to pay for that villa named 
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‘Shadow Lawn.’ That expensive folly may 
yet cast its dark shadow over the New York 
Life and its president. The people are ceas- 
ing to be astounded and are becoming so in- 
dignant that I never saw anything like it. 

“(3) It should be noted that taxation has 
reached the most exorbitant excesses in Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin where are located 
two companies, the Connecticut Mutual and 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, that have 
plagued the New York companies most by 
good results. Has there been an attempt to 
reduce these annoying results to policy-hold- 
ers, by the use of corruption funds to promote 
legislation unduly taxing those companies in 
their home states? Does it not look exceed- 
ingly probable ? 

“(4) There is a lamentable lack of clear- 
ness in our best daily newspapers. A note 
in advance of the publication of Saturday’s 
issue of the New York Evening Post announces 
that it will contain a discussion of the deferred 
dividend business as opposed to ‘straight life.’ 
That is an ignorant statement. It is very 
unfortunate that our best-intentioned editors 
have not a better grasp of the subject. Walter 
Wellman, in the Inter-Ocean and in the Re- 
view of Reviews, falls into similar blunders 
that lame his best intentions to contribute 
toward an honest understanding of the present 
situation. In an editorial about six inches 
long in the New York Evening Post last week, 
it was brought out that the New York Life is 
intensely hostile to suggestions of the payment 
of annual dividends. Mr. McCall tried to 
carry the idea that no important company 
was writing annual dividend policies and that 
not one-fiftieth of the business was written 
on such plans. He has gone so far lately as 
to confess frankly that the New York Life 
could not go on in business without deferring 
dividends for long terms. Now this is the 
root of the whole matter. The contrast is 
not between ‘straight life’ and the deferred 
dividend business. All sorts of policies, in- 
cluding straight life, limited-payment life, en- 
dowments, and limited-payment endowments, 
may have their dividends deferred for periods 
of five, ten, fifteen or twenty years or even 
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longer. Other policies which are also straight 
life, or limited-payment life, or endowments or 
limited payment endowments, might all have 
their dividends payable annually. Thus the 
true contrast and the real issue is between the 
payment of annual dividends and the deferral 
of surplus for long terms of years. 

“The arrangement is ideal, when dividends 
are deferred, for the concealment of the con- 
dition of a company and for the denial of the 
most valuable publicity to policy-holders. 
Add the further fact that certain clauses in 
fine print in policy-contracts, best illustrated 
to-day by the fine print on the third page of 
all policies issued by the New York Life, pro- 
vide that these companies shall hold their 
growing surplus irresponsibly and with no 
accounting until the end of such periods when 
an accounting gives no useful information. 
The clause to which I refer reads about as 


follows: 


“*In any distribution of surplus or appor- 
tionment of profits, the principles and meth- 
ods which may be adopted by the company 
for such apportionment and its determination 
of the amount equitably belonging to any pol- 
icy which may be issued under this applica- 
tion shall be conclusive upon the insured under 
said policy and upon all parties having or 
claiming interest thereunder.’ 


“It assures what such a company needs, 
namely, an irresponsible control of all the 
margins derived from over-charges in pre- 
miums and interest on the same. Margins 
for safety are declared to be necessary and 
responsibility for their handling and for a 
proper accounting is denied. Thus is created 
a very dangerous situation. The _policy- 
holder believes the representations of some 
agent and does not see the whole game. He 
willingly pays an excessive rate so that he may 
possibly provide a broad margin of safety and 
have returned to him something above the 
face of his policy from his over-payments. He 
is advised and misguided into taking a deferred 
dividend period, mostly of twenty years. He 
is not told by the company or by any one else 
that policies do not stay in force in deferred 
dividend companies handling a surplus in this 
manner for as long as eight years, on the aver- 
age. Thus most policy-holders on the aver- 
age come no nearer than within twelve years 
of the possibility of a declared dividend and 
never see one. The few who do complete 
their periods in spite of money wasted and 
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graft paid from this surplus in every direction, 
may receive an apparently fair settlement, but 
the adjustment leaves millions of dollars to 
be diverted to uses such as have been disclosed 
and under accountings which are denied. 
The question is not, as in the old times of 
Tweed and Fisk: ‘Where did he get it?’; the 
question is: ‘What did they do with it?’ Did 
they build country and city palaces and en- 
rich all their relatives ? 

“Now the New York Life, in throwing out 
a fake or pretense of meeting the wishes of 
the public, will issue a seven-year equalization 
policy with partial dividends annually for 
each seven years and the promise of more at 
the end of each seven years, if it can be so 
alloted. No other company has this kind 
of policy and by offering this mode of giving 
annual dividends the New York Life hopes 
to escape publicity, comparison and a fair 
accounting all along the line. It is too con- 
temptible for discussion. 

“The legislators at Albany, in their next 
session will fail of their duty if they do not 
compel two things: 

“(1) Substantial uniformity in policy-con- 
tracts, so that there may be a fairly substantial 
agreement in contracts issued by different 
companies. Thus a substantially fair basis 
for comparison will be compelled. The plain 
essentials of life insurance can be best given 
under the most common forms of policies and 
all mi names and styles of policies 
used for flim-flam should be eliminated. Such 
policies have gone by the names of five per 
cent. gold bonds, debentures, consols and the 
like ad nauseam. 

“(2) The legislators at Albany and else- 
where have a second duty which is to compel 
the payment of dividends annually, returning 
the over-payment each year to the pockets 
from which they came. These two provisions 
might compel the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life and the Equitable to nearly cease 
business, but it would be good for the public 
not to place their insurance in those companies 
to any large extent for the next two decades, 
and it would be equally good for the com- 
panies if such were the consequences of their 
past and present folly and wickedness. 

“The public have a duty which they are 
little likely to exercise. These three com- 
panies have inflicted on themselves wounds 
from which the management of the angel 
Gabriel could not restore them in twenty 
years. The danger is that the public will for- 
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give and forget within twenty months and re- 
sume giving to these companies the tremendous 
volumes of business that they have secured 
in the past. Any man who would not in or- 
dinary business act like a financial idiot should 
not be misled into any belief that any reforms 
can cure these companies of the harm done 
them within the last two decades, or make 
these companies such as warrant the use of 
hard-earned dollars in the payment to them 
of new premiums for policies to be issued in 
large volumes after all this newspaper discus- 
sion has ceased. 

“And I might say in conclusion that it is 
as much the duty of those who censure wrong- 
doing in life insurance companies to commend 
those companies who have faithfully adhered 
to their duty of making $100 of the premium 
payment do the full work of $100 for the policy- 
holder, as it is the duty of their journals to 
condemn reprehensible practices. There are 
companies by the dozen, and perhaps even a 
baker’s dozen, that have not bowed the knee 
to Baal and that have been absolutely faithful 


MUNICIPAL 


GROWTH OF SENTIMENT IN Favor oF 
MounlicriPpaAL-OWNERSHIP. 


HE RECENT Toledo convention, at 

which were present the mayors of vari- 
ous prominent American municipalities and 
leading Americans who are actively interested 
in good government of our cities, developed 
the fact that a large majority of the delegates 
were strongly in favor of municipal-ownership 
or control of public utilities. ‘This indicates 
a rapid growth in public-ownership sentiment. 
Indeed, so remarkable and so uniform have 
been the results of municipal-ownership and 
operation in England and other Old World 
countries, and so completely have the persist- 
ently uttered falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions sent out by the hired tools of public- 
service corporations been disproved, that the 
more thoughtful people everywhere who are 
not financially interested in public-service 
corporations are rapidly coming over to the 
ranks of those who favor the public obtaining 
the enormous benefits of their own public 
franchises. 
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to the interests of policy-holders. They have 
kept clear of campaign contributions, or leg- 
islative corruption funds, of syndicate trans- 
actions with profits diverted to personal gain, 
and they have waited with the feeling, ‘O 
Lord, how long?’ to see these present dis- 
closures and the cure of these shameful evils. 

“A splendid group of companies has been 
faithful to their trust. Let that not be for- 
gotten or disbelieved by an angry or incredu- 
lous public. Many companies have known 
of these evils all along; they have not been 
strong enough to defeat them; they have lived 
in the hope of these disclosures for decades; 
and they ought not to be compelled now to 
hang their heads in shame while they have not 
participated in any manner in any of this evil- 
doing. It is a time for sweeping reforms, but 
it is not a time for reckless condemnation. 
There is such a thing as sound life insurance 
and its principles are invaluable to humanity. 
The principles are almost ideally exemplified 
by the honorable management of many life 
insurance companies.” 


ADVANCE. 


The men who are garnering untold millions 
of dollars annually through the ownership and 
operation of the public utilities are becoming 
so genuinely alarmed that they have recently 
met in Philadelphia and determined to wage 
a relentless warfare on the interests of the 
people, in order that they may successfully 
retard the rising tide in favor of public-own- 
ership. They know full well that unless they 
can do this, it will be impossible for them to 
long continue plundering the cities out of mil- 
lions of dollars that should go to improve the 
service, lessen taxes and to lessen the cost of 
the public utilities to the people. 

At the Philadelphia meeting recently held, 
President Ely of the American Street-Railway 
Association declared that public-ownership 
may soon be an issue in practical politics. 
“This is due,” he explained. “to a mass of 
censorious statements in the public press. We 
must refute these statements or suffer by 
them.” 

Here we have the whole issue in a nutshell. 
Either the people must continue to be deceived 
and their servants corrupted, or the cities will 
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reap the golden harvest now being enjoyed 
by the corruptors of municipal and state gov- 
ernment and those beneficiaries of special 
privileges will “suffer.” We may therefore 
look for a general assault on public-ownership 
by cunning !awyers and by the numerous ed- 
itors of daily papers that are beholden to pub- 
lic-service companies for advertising patron- 
age or whose proprietors hold stock in these 
companies. The public-service corporations 
will spend millions of dollars in order to con- 
tinue their reign of graft and loot. We be- 
lieve, however, that the people are becoming 
so thoroughly alive to a realization of the 
double evil flowing from private-ownership 
of public utilities that the reign of this new 
despotism is well-nigh over. The people are 
generally coming to see that the chief fountain- 
head of political corruption is found in the 
private companies operating public utilities, 
and they also see that every year that the peo- 
ple permit their light, water and railways to 
be in the hands of private parties, the com- 
munity is defrauded of millions of dollars that 
properly belong to the people. 

In commenting on the utterances of Presi- 
dent Ely, the Columbus Press-Post, one of the 
strongest and ablest dailies of Ohio, publishes 
the following pertinent editorial remarks: 


“The street-railway syndicates do not like 
‘to suffer’ and they are growing more and 
more fearful that the education of the people 
will cause just the kind of suffering that will 
hurt them most. There has been a mighty 
advance in the reasoning power of the people 
within a few years, and the subject on which 
their entire thought is concentrated at this 
moment is municipal-ownership of public 
utilities. How to get rid of corruption in 
municipal government, has been answered in 
hundreds of instances by the people rising 
in their intelligence and their power, and 
themselves taking under their own super- 
vision and their own control their light, their 
waterworks systems, their garbage systems 
and the other utilities in which they are in- 
dividually and collectively interested. The 
next logical step in this progressive and puri- 
fying movement is municipal control of street- 
railways; and the American Street-Railway 
Association is convinced that the people intend 
to take that step. Hence the cry of warning 
which the president of this association utters. 
He begs the question by calling municipal- 
ownership ‘Socialism,’ and characterizes its 
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advocates as ‘demagogues.’ The people will 
not be diverted from their purpose or their 
rights by the mere calling of names; but they 
will one and all be able to discover the key 
which unlocks the secrets of the opposition, 
of the American Street-Railway Association, 
to municipal-ownership, which President Ely 
furnishes in the words: ‘We must refute the 
statements or suffer by them.’” 


These words from the Press-Post are typi- 
cal of the utterances which are being made in 
various daily papers where the public-service 
companies have been unable to influence the 
proprietors of the journals. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific the unfettered daily papers are 
coming out for public-ownership. The Hearst 
papers alone are educating millions of people 
every week. The magazines also are per- 
forming a splendid service in this respect by 
showing that private-ownership is the foun- 
tain-head of public corruption. In Boston 
since the establishment of Hearst’s Boston 
American the citadel of the corrupt public- 
service companies has for the first time been 
effectively assailed. Last year this paper 
fought a splendid battle and won a decisive 
victory for the people against the gas octopus. 
Recently the editor has secured the services 
of Professor Frank Parsons, than whom there 
is no more careful or authoritative writer in 
America on public-ownership, to prepare a 
series of little lessons on municipal-ownership. 
These short editorials are driving the facts 
home in a most telling manner. 


Firreen Reasons Wuy THe Prope 
SHouLtp Own TxHeErr Own Pvus- 
tic UTILiITIEs. 


The lessons of Professor Parsons deserve 
the widest circulation, because they are clear, 
concise and convincing. If space permitted 
we would summarize them, but at the present 
time it is only possible for us to republish 
Professor Parsons’ fifteen reasons why the 
people should own and operate their utilities. 
These conclusions are the fruit of years of 
careful study and investigation of the subject 
by the author in Europe and America: 


“Besides the savings to the people from low 
rates,” observes this great authority, “public- 
ownership tends to secure absolute economy 
in production. 

“1. A public plant does not huve to pay 
dividends on watered stock. 
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“2. It does not have to pay dividends even 
on the actual investment. 

“3. It does not have to retain lobbyists, or 
provide for the entertainment of councilmen 
or legislators or subscribe to campaign funds, 
or bear the expenses of pushing the nomina- 
tion and election of men to protect its interests 
or give it new privileges, or pay blackmail to 
ward off the raids of cunning legislators and 
officials, etc. 

“4. It does not have to advertise or solicit 
business. 

“5. It is able to save a great deal by com- 
bination with other departments of public- 
service. Speaking of the low cost of electric- 
light in Dunkirk, the mayor of the city says: 
‘Our city owns its water-plant, and the great 
saving comes from the city’s owning and oper- 
ating both plants together.’ 

“6. Full public-ownership (that is, public- 
ownership free of debt) has no interest to pay. 

“7. Even where public-ownership is in- 
complete, the people not owning the plant free 
of debt, they still have an advantage in respect 
to interest, because they can borrow at lower 
rates than the private companies have to pay. 

“8. As cities usually act as their own in- 
surers, public-ownership is free of tribute to 
the profits and agency-commissions of private 
insurance companies. 

“9. There is often a large saving in salaries. 
A public plant pays its chief well, but does not 
pay the extravagant salaries awarded by mil- 
lionaire monopolists to themselves or their 
substitutes in office. 

“10. Public plants frequently gain through 
the higher efficiency of better treated and more 
contented labor. 

“11. The losses occasioned by costly strikes 
and lockouts do not burden the ledgers of 
public works. 

“12. Damages and costs of litigation are 
likely to be less with public than with private 
works. Accidents are fewer in a system that 
aims at good service and safety, and treats 
its employés well. 

“13. The civic interest of the people leads 
to other economies through the increase of 
patronage and the lessening of waste. The 
larger the output, the lower the cost of pro- 
duction per unit of service, other things equal, 
and the tendency to waste electricity, water, 
etc., is much less when the people know that 
the service is a public one, the profits of which 
belong to them, than when they know that 
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the service is rendered by a private corpora- 
tion charging monopoly rates and making 
big profits for a few stockholders. These 
economies are intensified as education and 
experience with public-ownership develop the 
understanding and the civic patriotism of the 
people. 

“14. The cost of numerous regulative com- 
missions and interminable legislative investi- 
gations into the secrets of private monopolies 
would be saved by the extension of public- 
ownership. 

“15. Legislation would cost us less were it 
not for the private monopolies. For a large 
part of the time and attention of our legislatures 
is given to them.” 


Following the fifteen reasons, Professor 
Parsons thus notices objections and protests 
that are constantly being raised by the agents 
of the public-service corporations: 


“Private-ownership may claim an advant- 
age through the payment of lower wages, but 
on broad grounds of public policy this is a very 
dubious advantage. It is like saving money 
by wearing paper clothes, or eating only one 
meal a day. 

“Even on economic grounds the evidence 
is that in many lines of business the efficiency 
of well-paid labor is so great that the cost per 
unit is less than with poorly-paid labor. 

“Moreover it would be fair in many cases 
to compare municipal-ownership with private- 
ownership on the basis of the private wage, 
subtracting from the operating expenses of 
the municipal plant the excess of the public 
wage above the company wage for the same 
work, on the ground that the increase of pay 
under public-ownership is not really a pay- 
ment for gas or electric-light or transportation, 
but an investment in manhood and civilization. 

“But whether this is done or not, the ex- 
perience of Glasgow, Liverpool and other 
English and German cities with municipal 
and private tramways in the same localities, 
and the experience of hundreds of cities and 
towns in this country and in Europe with mu- 
nicipal water-works, gas and electric plants, 
ete., abundantly confirms the conclusion 
pointed to by the above considerations as to 
the superior economy of public-ownership 
wherever it is tried under reasonable condi- 
tions that permit it to work out its natural 
and legitimate results.” 
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Resuutt or Monicipat Gas in Ricumonp, 
VinGInia. 


THE RECENT report of superintendent W. 
P. Knowles of the municipal gas-plant of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, affords another illustration 
of the wisdom and practicality of the people 
owning and operating their own utilities. The 
report for the year shows a surplus of $84,440. 
The municipal plant was established in 1867. 
During the generation that elapsed from 1867 
to 1897 the operation shows an actual surplus 
of $1,532,930 to the credit of the people. If 
it had been in the hands of a private corpora- 
tion such as have exploited the people of New 
York, Boston and other American municipal- 
ities, the people would have paid extortionate 
prices for their gas, with the result that besides 
having been robbed for an inferior commodity, 
the city would have received no returns, while 
a few men would have acquired millions of 
dollars, a small portion of which would in all 
probability have been used to subsidize a 
corrupt political machine and to influence the 
press to discourse on the blessings of private- 
ownership and the perils of a city enriching 
itself by the legitimate fruits of its enormously 
valuable public franchises. 





Tue Proposition To Instatt THe Goru- 
ENBURG SysTEM IN Los ANGELES. 


Earty in October, twenty-five prominent 
and wealthy citizens of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, voted to incorporate a company which 
should propose the taking over of the liquor 
traffic of that city, under a system somewhat 
similar to that which has long been known as 
the Gothenburg system. The company makes 
the following offers to the city: 


(1) To pay into the treasury of Los Angeles 
$180,000 a year, which is the present revenue 
paid by the saloon-keepers to the city. 

(2) To close 125 of the 200 saloons now in 
full blast in Los Angeles, leaving but 75 in 
operation. 

(3) To buy the furniture and fixtures in 
saloons at appraised valuation. 

(4) To pay appraised valuation for good- 
will in instalments, paying for this in annual 
payments extending over a series of years. 

(5) To turn into the city treasury for low- 
ering taxes, all profits above six per cent. on 
actual amount of investment. 


"Ata meeting held by the incorporators on 
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the sixth of October, the following resotutions 
were adopted as embodying a summary of 
the evils that the organization would abate 
or remove: 


“Relying on an intelligent and public-spir- 
ited citizenship to remedy admitted evils when 
a proper remedy is offered we call attention 
to certain evils of the retail liquor business in 
Los Angeles and suggest a remedy: 

“ First—There are too many saloons. No 
one will pretend to justify the existence of 
sixteen saloons within a radius of one block 
of a given point as being for the public good. 
If the two hundred saloons were reduced to 
seventy-five and these properly distributed 
no citizen would suffer any inconvenience 
and the public order and sobriety would be 
greatly promoted. 

“The private saloon-keeper with his per- 
sonal interest in the profits of the business is 
constantly tempted to sell to minors and to 
drunken men. The same motive causes a 
large majority of the saloon-keepers to adul- 
terate their liquors, increasing their profits, 
but poisoning their patrons. 

“From the nature of his business the saloon- 
keeper feels compelled to take an active part 
in local politics, and this activity is not con- 
ducive to good government. 

“To remedy these and other evils connected 
with the business we propose the adoption of 
a modified form of the Gothenburg system. 
We will incorporate a company with ample 
capital.” 


The advantages claimed for the proposed 
system over that now in operation are as fol- 
lows: 


“First—The reduction in the namber of 
saloons from two hundred to seventy-five. 

“Second—The closing of all saloons of the 
disreputable class and the strict compliance 
with laws prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
minors and drunken men. 

“ Third—The sale of absolutely pure liq- 
uors. 

“Fourth—The sale of non-intoxicating 
drinks and the preference given such drinks 
over intoxicating liquors. 

“ Fijth—The discouraging as far as possible 
of the treating habit. 

“*Siath—The entire elimination of the pri- 
vate saloon-keeper and his organizations from 
local politics. 

““Seventh—The large increase obtained ig 
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the revenues of the city resulting from all the 
profits being paid into the city treasury, caus- 
ing a very substantial reduction in the rate of 
taxation, or permitting the improvement of 
roads and parks and building of school-houses 
to an extent not possible with present revenues. 
“In conclusion the committee says: “The 
accomplishment of these purposes is worthy 
the best efforts of every good citizen. The 
wage-earner, the business and the professional 
man are alike interested in all that tends to 
improve our city. We appeal to every citizen 
who believes these reforms would advance the 
moral and materia] interests of Los Angeles 
to unite with us for their accomplishment.’” 


It was claimed and shown by M. Alger in 
his able paper published in the Arena for 
February of this year, that the Scandinavian 
system of handling the liquor traffic had re- 
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sulted in a great diminution in the evils of in- 
temperance and in a marked growth in the 
temperance sentiment in the country. We 
personally incline to believe that the system 
that prevails in Norway is preferable to that 
of Sweden. In the former land no profits go 
to the municipality, but are given to chari- 
table institutions, so there is no incentive 
to increase the sale of liquor in order to lower 
taxes. 

In any American city that adopts the Scand- 
inavian system the voters should see to it that 
the hours of sale are restricted, as in Norway 
and Sweden; that rigid laws are made against 
selling liquor to minors and intoxicated per- 
sons; and, indeed, that all the wise measures 
of Scandinavia that have served to lessen the 
drink curse since the system has been intro- 
duced, should be incorporated into any charter 
granted. 





ADVANCE IN COOPERATIVE MOVEMENTS. 


Tue Last YEAr’s SPLENDID REcoRD oF 
Co6PERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


E HAVE recently received the report 

of the 37th Annual Codéperative Con- 
gress of Great Britain, which records another 
chapter of success in the splendid history of 
steady and healthily expansive growth of this 
most important economic movement. The 
report shows the present membership of the 
codperative associations of Great Britain to be 
2,208,942. The sales for the past year amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of £91,884,198, or 
about $419,420,990. The profits were £10,- 
$42,698, or about $51,913,490. 

This year’s congress was held at Paisley, 
in Scotland. It was attended by a number 
of delegates from Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and other countries. 
The inaugural address was delivered by the 
distinguished Dr. Hans Miiller, the master- 
spirit among the Swiss codperators. In his 
address, after commenting on the steady 
growth and magnificent showing made by the 
English codperators, he said: 


“It was a little more than twelve years ago 
when I first became acquainted with the re- 
sults of British cotperation. The figures 
were then much smaller, but I can never for- 


get the amazing impression I received when 
Iread . . . that you had in the year 1889 one 
million members, thirty-six millions of annual 
trade, three millions of yearly profits, and 
twelve millions of accumulated capital. 
“These figures acted on my mind like a ray 
of divine light. I felt as if its brightness had 
revealed to me the way which would lead out 
of the confusion of sterile social doctrines and 
theories to the long-sought-for ideal of a new 
harmonic order of our human society.” 


To Dr. Miiller this movement offered a 
practical means of emancipating the millions 
“from the power of those who possess the in- 
struments of industry.” The great and suc- 
cessful business which the codperators have 
builded up and the princely sum of over fifty 
million dollars now being divided in profits 
among the codperators of Great Britain show 
that “workingmen, in spite of their lack of 
capital and trained business ability, are cap- 
able of building up large trading concerns and 
industries on their own account; that there 
is something stronger in the economic world 
than the almighty capital, and that this some- 
thing is the codperatively organized consumer.” 

Further in his address Dr. Miiller said: 


“What is . . . important to recognize is 
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that the whole of the capitalistic trades and 
industry of to-day is also dependent on the 
purchasing power of the masses. When a 
merchant or manufacturer cannot find any 
customers, or when he loses them by some 
accident, he is obliged to shut up his shop or 
close his mill. On the other hand, the more 
he can sell and manufacture, the more profit 
he makes, the richer he becomes. Every day 
we can make the observation that the main 
end of all business men is to secure themselves 
a sufficiently large number of customers. . . . 
Now a thoroughly logical conclusion to be 
drawn from this is that the present capitalistic 
or competitive system in trade and industry 
stands and falls with the profit paid by the 
consumer. If once the position of the con- 
sumer were such that he could say to mer- 
chants and enterprisers: ‘No, thank you, I 
no longer require either your goods or your 
services; I now get all my things better and 
cheaper than if I dealt with you’—if the cus- 
tomer could thus speak to the profit-hunting 
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the reign of capital over labor. Capitalists 
and landlords would have to die out, unless 
they preferred to commence working as their 
fellow-creatures are obliged to do in order to 
get.an honest living.” 


Goop Work or THe GERMAN CoéPERA- 
TIVE UNION. 


Amonc the delegates and visiting codpera- 
tors at the English Cotperative Congress was 
Herr Schmidtchen, representing the Codpera- 
tive Union of Germany. His association, he 
explained, was organized on the Rochdale plan 
and has adhered closely to the methods of the 
English cojperators. At present the German 
union has 650,000 members. During the 
past year they did a business of £10,150,000, 
or about $50,750,000. The clear profits paid 
back to the members amounted to £850,000, 
or about $4,250,000. 


POLITICAL ADVANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Leeat Voters’ LEAGUE. 


NE OF the most encouraging signs of the 
present time is the formation in dif- 

ferent parts of the country of voters’ leagues. 
In Colorado, since the publication in this 
magazine of the series of masterly papers by 
Hon. J. Warner Mills was commenced, there 
have been many signs of a municipal awaken- 
ing very similar to that which in Philadelphia 
followed the exposures of corrupt conditions 
by Rudolph Blankenburg in THe ARENA 
during the present year. There has recently 
been formed in Colorado a Voters’ League 
which in October issued the first number of a 
little paper entitled The Voters’ Bulletin, with 
the motto, “A square deal for every voter.” 
The new league, of which the Bulletin is the 
organ, has for its objects: (1) Honest and ef- 
ficient men in public office; (2) A law to pro- 
tect bank-depositors, with adequate and im- 
partial supervision; ($3) An efficient primary 
law assuring the rights of every voter; (4) 
Wise legislation for Colorado’s welfare, through 
party organizations when possible, independ- 
ent of them when necessary. 


An organization somewhat similar in char- 
acter has recently been formed in Camden, 
New Jersey, under the name of the Legal 
Voters’ League. Its object is to protect legal 
voters in their rights, to weed out the bogus 
vote, and to assist in securing pure city and 
county government. All political parties in 
Camden are said to be represented in this 
league of earnest men bent on assisting in re- 
deeming the city from corruptionists and 
grafters. It is stated that there were at least 
6,000 bogus names on the registry list at the 
time of the last election in Camden alone. 
This is one of the legitimate fruits of machine- 
rule backed by the wealth of public-service 
corporations. 

Such voters’ leagues as those formed in Col- 
orado and in Camden, New Jersey, should be 
organized in every American commonwealth, 
not merely for the purpose of purging elections 
of corruption and protecting the sanctity of 
the ballot-box, but also for the purpose of 
kin again the old democratic spirit that 
marked the early days in the history of our 
country and which in the New England town- 
meeting days promoted a sound civic spirit 
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and kept the people ever alive to the import 
of all public questions. Let leagues for good 
citizenship be formed in every city. Let the 
rising tide of opposition against corruption, 
ring, machine and public-service corporation 
rule crystallize at once into an opposition that 
will prove effective and redemptive in char- 
acter. 


Tue AWAKENING OF Russia. 


Mr. Wituiam T. Sreap, who has recently 
visited Russia, writing in the London Review 
of Reviews from Moscow, speaks of the won- 
derful awakening visible on every hand in the 
land of the Czar. “The ice cap of arbitrary 
rule,” h observes, “that has lain heavy on 
the two continents is melting—melting faster 
than anyone believed to be possible, and al- 
ready the released potencies of a mighty na- 
tion are beginning to reveal themselves with 
all the energy and delight of gladsome spring.” 
Mr. Stead believes that for several years, at 
least, Russia will devote herself to internal 
improvement rather than to expansion. On 
this point his views were corroborated by one 
of the Russian ministers with whom he was 
in conversation. “The Manchurian war,” 
said this minister, “was the last word of the 
extensive policy of the Russian Empire. We 
are now commencing our intensive period. 
It is with Empires as it is with farms. Hither- 
to the one idea of our peasants was to add to his 
acres. More land, always more land; that 
has been his one idea of increasing prosperity. 
It has not hitherto occurred to him that if he 
can make two blades of grass grow where one 
grows to-day he increases his wealth as much 
as if he doubled the acreage of his holding. 
One great task is to introduce the intensive 
system of agriculture among our Russian 
peasants. Instead of merely spreading them- 
selves over the surface which they barely 
scratch, they must go deeper into the soil and 
develop the resources of their own holding. 
And the lesson is as important for the Empire 
as for the peasants.” 

Mr. Stead further refers to the boldness and 
the sweeping character of the demands of the 
Zemstvo Congress, which met in the latter part 
of September, as indicating the rapid rise of 
the spirit of freedom among the people. 
There were some three hundred representa- 
tives at this Congress, and the programme, 
which they outlined, demanded “equality be- 
fore the law for all citizens; the freedom of 
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conscience, faith, speech, press, meeting and 
association; popular control over finance and 
administration; representation based not on 
class, but on nationality; a national assembly 
elected by universal suffrage; the reform of 
education; a state system of workmen’s in- 
surance; revision of land tenure; distribution 
of land among the working peasantry” and 
other radical provisions. The fact that such 
a great representative congress dared to pro- 
mulgate such a radical programme, and the 
further fact that the representatives at this 
congress were not labor agitators or radicals, 
but rather men who represented elements very 
similar in character to those which constituted 
our Continental congresses, would seem to 
promise great things for the future of Russia. 
The word of freedom has been spoken. The 
ideal of liberty has been scattered abroad. 
The night of despotism is passing in Russia. 


Since writing the above Russia has been 
convulsed by great strikes and revolts which 
indicate most clearly that at last the giant is 
awakening. The despot at the head of the 
government and the bureaucracy under him 
may cherish the delusion that the days of au- 
tocracy are not well-nigh numbered, but the 
signs of the times indicate that with the brutal 
slaughter of innocent and unarmed men and 
women on that fateful January morning, now 
almost a year since, the present order wrote 
its own doom. 


Lorp RosEBERY ON THE CURSE OF 
PARTISANSHIP. 


IN HIS introductory word that prefaces Mr. 
Alfred Stead’s work on Great Japan, Lord 
Rosebery thus admirably characterizes the 
blight of partisan slavery which curses all 
lands where party government obtains: 


“It is the curse of our country that so many, 
especially in high places, should worship party 
as a god. . . . Its operation blights efficiency. 
It keeps out of employment a great mass of 
precious ability. It puts into place, not the 
fittest, but the most eligible, from the party 
point-of-view—that is, very often the worst. 
Efficiency implies the rule of the fittest; party 
means the rule of something else,,not the un- 
fittest, but of the few fit, the accidentally not 
unfit, and the glaringly unfit.” 


In all countries where popular government 
exists, even in a limited degree, we find the 
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blight and curse of partisanship, excepting in 
a pure democracy like Switzerland, where the 
people are the real rulers and where they can 
finally pass on all legislation. In no country 
is the curse of partisanship so felt as in Amer- 
ica, where the party-machines have been 
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largely built up and are sustained by privi- 
leged interests, the trusts and corporations, 
and where they are used as the Grecian Horse 
to obtain mastery of the people’s government. 
Popular Sovereignty will destroy this curse 
and restore the government to the people. 


SCIENCE’S BATTLE WITH DISEASE. 


INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ConGREss, 


HE INTERNATIONAL Tuberculosis 
Congress which convened at Paris on 
October second, was one of the largest and 
most important gatherings of scientists from 
all parts of the world that has ever assembled 
to consider a single subject. There were 
3,500 delegates present, representing thirty- 
three nations. At the opening of the congress 
President Loubet and several members of the 
French Cabinet, as well as a number of foreign 
ambassadors were present. The discussions 
and reports by the world’s greatest authorities 
were of course the most important feature of 
the congress. The subject received further 
illumination from the exhibition of numbers 
of the most recent and successful devices for 
treating tuberculosis and models of hospitals 
and typical sanitary dwellings. Leading 
causes assigned for the ravages of tuberculosis 
were over-work, over-crowding, insufficient 
nutrition and alcoholism. 


How Sucu Congresses Make For Worip 
FEDERATION. 


There are to-day many forces that are si- 
lently making for world unity and federation, 
among which there is perhaps no single in- 
fluence more effective or positive than the great 


THE PASSING OF 


Henry Irvine anp His SERVICE TO 
Dramatic ArT. 


HE RECENT death of Sir Henry Irving 
removed from the theater of active life 
a man who wrought more efficiently than any 


international scientific, social, economic and 
religious congresses that are being held every 
few months in various nations. Here meet 
the very flower of the intellectual world—the 
noblest apostles of science and the prophets 
of world progress. They come together, 
bound by the powerful ties of community of 
interest—ties so strong that before them all 
petty national conceits, hates and prejudices 
are lost sight of. They come as citizens of 
the world to meet brothers and comrades in 
the same battle for human progress; and each 
returns to his native land broadened and hu- 
manized, no longer a little provincial bigot, 
but a citizen of the universe who in most cases 
will henceforth throw his influence on the side 
of progress and world unity. No one can 
measure the influence for good of such con- 
gresses as this recently held in Paris, where 
thirty-three nations sent the flower of 
scholarship to commune together in regard 
to the minifying or abolition of one of the 
greatest sources of disease, misery and death 
in the world. Science is one of the greatest 
democratizers of the present as well as the 
handmaid of progress and civilization; and 
not the least of her splendid achievements is 
the drawing together in fraternal relationship 
and intercourse of the flower of all civilized 
lands. 


A GREAT ACTOR. 


other individual during the present generation 
to make the stage of the Anglo-Saxon world 
a great engine for educational progress—a 
master-agency for culture and artistic intel- 
lectual education. He was an actor of marked 
ability, though far from being a man of trans- 
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cendent histrionic genius. Indeed, he lacked 
the great imaginative power that marks the 
highest order of genius. He was, in our judg- 
ment, incomparably inferior to Edwin Booth 
and certain other of the master-spirits who 
have walked the boards during the past thirty 
years. In certain plays he was distinctly 
great; in others his mannerisms were so con- 
spicuous as to prevent the audience from losing 
sight of the play-actor in the réle assumed. 
While, however, he lacked the rich imagina- 
tion that is the crowning glory of the great 
poet, artist, musician or actor, he brought to 
his work the superb determination to excel 
and to be worthy of a world’s praise which 
compels success, when, as was the case in this 
instance, it is united with untiring industry. 

Henry Irving was indefatigable in his study 
and research. He was a tireless worker, with 
ever a high ideal and aim to urge him to the 
heights in his art work. Moreover, he pos- 
sessed in a high degree the artistic tempera- 
ment. His life is one of those conspicuous 
successes of our time that should prove an in- 
spiration to ambitious youth, for he was in a 
high and noble sense a self-made man who 
rose by virtue of close and studious applica- 
tion, perseverence, industry and unremitting 
adhesion to a high and worthy ideal. 

His real name was John Henry Brodribb. 
He was born in 1838 at Kemton, Somerset. 
His family determined that he should become 
a tradesman and secured him a position as a 
merchant’s clerk while he was stil] quite young. 
Henry, however, had other dreams. When a 
small boy he set his heart on becoming an 
actor. His first appearance was at the age of 
twelve. The result was a dismal failure, but 
nothing daunted, he persevered. Failure 
only made him more resolute. He did not 
permit himself to be cast down. He had set 
out to'succeed, and succeed he would. It was 
the possession of this spirit that carried him 
along through many dark days when weaker 
natures would have succumbed. More than 
this, he early set up a very high ideal which 
friends imagined preposterous and unattain- 
able. Not only would he succeed, he prom- 
ised himself, but he would rise to the head of 
the profession. He would enact the greatest 
réles and enact them worthily. Such was the 
character and such the purpose of young Henry. 
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It was not until the seventies of the last 
century, however, that he scored a decided 
success in London. In “The Bells,” “Riche- 
lieu,” “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Othello,” 
“Richard III.,” “Lear” and other plays he 
won a high degree of success. In 1878 he 
became manager of the Lyceum Theater, and 
from that time on he steadily rose by virtue of 
the high character of his work and the excep- 
tional excellence of the entire performances 
produced under his management. 

It was the dream of Henry Irving’s life to 
make the stage a noble educational agency. 
He strove to dignify his profession and to com- 
pel men to respect the theater, by presenting 
noble dramatic creations in a worthy manner. 
Not only was his repertoire composed chiefly 
of the masterpieces of dramatic literature and 
plays that had a distinct educational value in 
cultivating an appreciation for the best in 
literature and otherwise broadening and deep- 
ening the culture of his auditors, but he to a 
greater degree than any other actor-manager 
of whom we have any knowledge, presented 
his plays with strict regard to the demands 
of historical verity. His scenery was painted 
by capable and sometimes eminent artists, 
and always so as to faithfully represent the 
scenes which formed the background of his 
plays. So also the stage setting and costumes 
were reproduced with the strictest reference 
to the demands of history, thus making his 
performances educational in a high degree. 

In a time when cupidity and avarice were 
the master-passions of the coarse, material- 
istic managers who sought to make money by 
the production of risque plays and gorgeous 
spectacles wholly wanting in literary or real 
artistic value, and when the public taste in- 
clined to the frivolous and evanescent, Henry 
Irving, be it said to his eternal credit, held 
true to the highest standard of dramatic art 
and with eyes riveted on a noble ideal never 
swerved to the right or to the left in his effort 
to educate the people to the appreciation of 
the best in dramatic art—an appreciation 
which would necessarily make the theater a 
positive agency for broad culture. He de- 
served and will receive a high place among 
the actors, the promoters of a worthy dra- 
matic art and the indirect but potent educa- 
tors of our time. 
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IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


Barrinc Unrrartans From THe So-Catt- 
ED CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


HE MOST astounding recent evidence 
of the persistence of the soul-dwarfing, 
spirit-stifling influence of dogmatic theology, 
when it is animated by the phariseeism that 
destroyed Jesus, slew Socrates and lit the fires 
of the Inquisition, was seen in thé refusal on 
the part of the committee of arrangements to 
ize Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Samuel 
Eliot and Hon. John D. Long as delegates to the 
convention of the Federation of Churches, on the 
grounds that they had been appointed by the 
Unitarian Church, and its belief in Jesus was 
such that it could not be recognized as a 
Christian church. 

The Catholic Church denounced as heretics 
and unbelievers all persons who refused to 
accept the authority of the church, while the 
Protestant church stood for the right of private 
judgment. And yet in the morning of the 
twentieth century the committee representing 
the Federation of Churches refused to recog- 
nize as Christian the church of Channing, of 
Longfellow, of Emerson and of Lowell, of Haw- 
thorne and of Motley, of Sarah Flower Adams, 
the author of “Nearer My God To Thee,” and 
of Edward Everett Hale, and, indeed, of scores 
upon scores of the noblest and purest-minded 
leaders of thought and exemplars of the noblest 
character which the nineteenth century pro- 
duced. The Unitarians, it is true, are free from 
the curse of creedal and dogmatic despotism, 
but they have a rule of faith, simple, fine and 
comprehensive, which is as follows: 





“The Fatherhood of God. 

“The Brotherhood of Man. 

“The Leadership of Jesus. 

“Salvation by Character. 

“The Progress of Mankind onward and 


upward forever.” 


Such is the lofty and inspiring belief and 
ideal of conduct which animates this church 
that is barred from fellowship by the denomi- 
nations that are proud to honor John D. Rocke- 
feller, J. P. Morgan, Henry H. Rogers, and 
scores upon scores of other modern gamblers 
and buccaneers on the high seas of trade whose 
influence has demoralized and debauched 
the business ideals of the nation, corrupted 
public life and despoiled the many of millions 
of dollars that they should have rightfully 
possessed, while degrading the high standard 
of character that made the America of former 
days a mighty moral factor in the world’s 
civilization. 

In the light of recent revelations it is easy 
to see that if the great Nazarene who denounc- 
ed the Pharisees who devoured widows’ homes 
and for a pretense made long prayers, and 
who declared the favor of the Infinite to be 
for those who did the will of God rather than 
jor those who professed belief, were upon earth 
to-day he would be unceremoniously barred 
from the churches which form a part of 
the so-called Christian Federation—churches 
which though tongue-tied in the presence of 
corrupt wealth, yet refuse to ize as @ 
fellow-Christian the illustrious chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 
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OUR LATEST AND GREATEST SOCIAL VISION: AN 


INTERPRETATION.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. Tue Curer Soctat Visions or Our 
TIME. 


URING the last twenty years there have 
appeared more social visions and ro- 
mances picturing forth an ideal civilization 
than have been published in any similiar 
period in history. Of these probably not 
more than three or four will hold a permanent 
place in literature. Many of them are to-day 
well-nigh forgotten. Mr. Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward came as a pioneer vision in our 
time, and it found the public hungry for such a 
work. Hundreds of thousands of copies were 
sold. Mr. Blatchford’s Merrie England, 
written down to the comprehension of the slow- 
thinking toilers of the Old World and giving a 
charming, easily understandable picture of a 
juster and truer civilization than has yet ob- 
tained, also enjoyed great popularity. Overa 
million copies, it is said, have been sold in 
Great Britain and America. William Morris’ 
News from Nowhere, invested with that subtile 
witchery which is present in all his writings, 
appealed to a discriminating public who love 
that which is pure, simple, just and genuine; 
and many who plainly saw, where Mr. Morris 
harked backward to an outgrown past rather 
than pointed forward to the Promised Land, 
nevertheless felt and in a measure yielded to 
the charm of the great-hearted, genuine artist- 
soul who so selflessly wrought for the further- 
ance of a nobler and truer social order. In 
Mr. Howells’ A Traveler from Altruria we have 
a finished literary work rendered especially at- 
tractive by the rapier-like thrusts of satire that 
one meets on almost every page and the delici- 
ous humor which permeates the work. Yet, 
like, Mr. Morris’ vision this work appeals to 
scholars rather than to the masses, and it was, 
we think, far inferior as a social vision to sev- 
eral of the other books of this period, notably 
to Edward Bellamy’s crowning production, 
Equality, a work upon which that fine, true 
social reformer put five of the best years of his 
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life and which proved to be his last and noblest 
brain-child. In Equality Mr. Bellamy met and 
answered the various objections which critics 
had advanced against the social ideals of his 
former book; but the volume, which is incom- 
parably superior to Looking Backward in al- 
most every way, was not received with any- 
thing like the public favor accorded the earlier 
work. This was doubtless largely due to the 
rapid strides which materialistic commercial- 
ism, militarism and reaction had made through 
the subtile and often corrupt use of wealth in 
political and business life, and which exerted a 
baleful influence on the great public opinion- 
forming agencies of the republic as well as on 
public life, where incorruptible statesmen with 
lofty ideals were time and again driven into 
private life, while the sordid tools of corporate 
wealth were exalted to stations of honor and 
emolument. But the works of Mr. Bellamy, 
admirable as they were in many respects, lack- 
ed the poetic element, the rich imaginative 
quality that is the hall-mark of genius and that 
makes a tale, a message or a sermon live in the 
memory of the reader. This to a certain ex- 
tent is also true of the other great social visions 
which we have mentioned. Now it is the 
poetic quality which in a marked degree is a 
distinguishing feature of our latest and we 
think in many respects our greatest social 
vision, The Building of the City Beautiful; and 
for this reason we believe it is destined to live 
in literature and to impress its message in a 
compelling way upon the best young minds of 
our time. 


II. Tue Story as a RoMANnceE or Love 


AND SERVICE. 


Considered as a romance of love and service, 
this story is as unique in literature as it is fas- 
cinating in its influence over the cultured im- 
agination. The heroine is a Russian Jewess 
named Miriam. The hero is a man from 
the Western World. These two _per- 
sons are the only characters of moment 
in the romance, but they are colossal because 
they are typical. One represents the full- 
orbed character developed from within, the 
perfected individual in whom the spiritual 
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nature has blossomed grandly—blossomed 
side by side with physical and intellectual 
florescence. The other represents the spiritual 
dwarf whose heart is right, but his develop- 
ment has been chiefly from without, so that his 
spiritual vision has been dimmed. He has 
striven to do right but has groped in the dark, 
because of an early environment unfavorable 
to the calling out of the divine potentiality in- 
herent in the human soul. 

The narrator of the story meets Miriam, the 
heroine, in Jerusalem where she has come as 
secretary to Sir Moses Montefiore on his last 
journey to the Holy City. The character of 
Miriam is a noble creation, somewhat too 
idealistic for reality perhaps, yet none the less 
effective for the poet’s purpose, as it is the ideal 
that is above and that lures to the heights, 
which raises man and nations. Miriam’s 
vital thought, her lofty views and broad, sweet 
spirit attract with irresistible power the truth- 
seeker from the New World. Many are the 
happy hours they spend together in the vicinity 
of the Holy City and on the banks of the once 
sacred Nile. To the man the woman opens up 
a new world, showing him that the man “who 
lives for self alone is a very smal] man” and 
that “man must be saved from man.” Never 
before has the Bible glowed with such living 
truth as now, when its hitherto obscure pass- 
ages become luminous with new meaning as 
this stately maiden gives to them the inter- 
pretations that have come to her in hours of 
solitude and meditation; and all the time her 
teachings and influence are lifting his soul to a 
higher altitude. She is conquering the lion in 
the man and awakening the angel in his being. 
It is in this part of the romance that the poet 
becomes the mystic. The lion which Miriam 
subdued in the desert reveals the triumph of 
the divine over the animal in our nature. It is 
the driving back to subjection of the wild beast 
in all of us by the majestic command of the 
awakened spirit. 

Then again, in the superb description of the 
entrance of the great African lion into the hall 
of Nimrod in the catacombs at Karnak, we 
have a step further in the soul’s progress out- 
lined. Here, after wandering through devious 
ways, groping from right to left, and slowly ad- 
vancing to the room whose walls were said to 
emit ever a phosphorescent light, the man and 
woman at length stood before the throne of 
Nimrod. He, who in ages past as a mighty 
hunter overcame the beasts of earth, fitly typi- 
fied the divine power which, outside or above 
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our own spiritual strength, reinforces the high- 
born soul in the hour of supremest danger. In 
the hall of Nimrod the lion enters, and so 
striking in its poetic and dramatic quality is 
this weird and mystic portrayal, with its pro- 
found lesson, that we quote Mr. Miller’s words: 


“Reverently she approached the foot of the 
lofty throne and kneeled on the polished red 
granite below, where reached the staff, the 
long beam of the hunter’s spear, still clutched 
in his right hand, and ready for use when he 
should rise again. 

“How long they meditated there, in that soft 
and hallowed light and holy perfume of the 
past, no one can say. There are times that 
despise time, that throw time away as a drunk- 
en spendthrift throws coins away; and there is 
an intoxication of the soul and senses at times 
like this that puts the intoxication of the body, 
even from the rarest wines, to the blush. 

“Suddenly there was a low, slow, deep 
rumble. It seemed as if the cavern, or court of 
the kingly dead, began to rock, and roll, and 
shake and tremble; then a roar! 

“Tt rolled, bounded, echoed, rebounded, 
filled the place and all places, all the passes, got 
lost, could not find its way out, came back, 
bounded from wall to wall, from floor to ceil- 
ing, and finally went back and moaned and 
died in that lion’s monstrous jaws and tawny 
mane. 

“He rose up, came forward, and then, as if 
he had only been jesting at first in a sort of sup- 
pressed whisper, he roared again, again and 


again. 

“Five steps of polished red granite of the 
throne of the mighty dead with spear in hand; 
but they made it at a single bound, she to the 
left and he to the right 

“The man was about to pluck the spear 
from the dark and dusty hand and do battle 
for the woman he deified; but she looked him 
in the face across the face of the king, and he 
bowed his head and stepped back in silence, 
as her now burning hand reached further and 
fell familiarly on the outstretched left hand of 
of the mighty hunter where it rested on the 
arm of the throne. 

“Was it a halo about her head? Was it 
divine fire that flamed from her burning hand ? 
Nay, no questions. They cannot be answered 
here. We may only know that some subtile 
essence—fire ? magnetism ? electricity ?—flow- 
ed and swept and shot from her hand, from her 
body, to his body. And then the mighty hunt- 
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er was on his feet. As the lion laid his long, 
strong paw on the third step of the throne, 
with his tail whipped back in the air and his 
two terrible hinder legs bent low and gathered 
for a leap at the man’s throat, the spear was in 
place; face to face stood the lion and his mast- 
er, once more and at last after all these thou- 
sands of years! And the lion knew his master. 
He knew him only from tradition; but the 
story of his powers had come down to him 
with his very blood, and he knew his kingly 
master when he met him, even in the house of 
death. 

“Sullenly, slowly, and with a dignity worthy 
the occasion and the two mighty kings, the 
lion dragged, dragged, as if he had to drag it 
down by force, that great ponderous paw. It 
literally tore the granite, but he got it down. 
He got his eyes down from the eyes of the dead; 
and then sidewise, slowly, gracefully, grandly, 
with long and stately strides, only the quiver- 
ing of his flanks telling of his anger, he bowed 
his head and left the court and crept from the 
fearful cavern. And when they had ceased to 
look and listen to make certain he was surely 
gone, the dead was sitting there as at first.” 


The man who meets the lion or the animal in 
life, and overcomes, will not want for aid from 
the Supreme God in hours of greatest trial; 
hours when the forces of the lower life advance 
with confident step to drag the soul from its 
spiritual eminence. Noble and profoundly 
true is the mystic lesson of the two lions in the 
pathway in this story of the ascent of the soul. 

When the poet had completed the manu- 
script of this work, it was submitted to us with 
the request that we criticize it. After a careful 
reading we wrote, among other things, the fol- 
lowing, which since re-reading the volume we 


repeat to-day: 


“It is one of the most deeply religious works 
we have ever read. Now having made this 
remark, it may be unnecessary to add that it is 
not likely to be favorably received by the 
defenders of dogmatic or creedal theology. 
Jesus was the most profoundly religious man 
of His age; but the high priests of conventional 
theology charged Him with being a Sabbath 
breaker and accused Him of blasphemy. 
Even so, a work so deeply and nobly religious, 
so full of that vital, eternal truth which impels 
us upward and compels us to emulate the life 
of earth’s truest benefactors, will not win the 
favor of those who, heedless of the injunction 
that the letter killeth and the spirit giveth life, 


permit the letter to blind them to the spirit of 
eternal law.” 


The story divides itself into three grand 
divisions. The first comprises the meeting of 
the man and the woman, the development of 
their friendship and their intercourse in Pales- 
tine and Egypt. In the second we follow the 
Western man in his futile attempt to build a 
City Beautiful; while the concluding division 
deals with the splendid success of Miriam in 
her attempt to emancipate man from the 
thralldom of injustice, based on privilege, con- 
vention and formalism. 

In the first division of the work we have a 
picture drawn by a master-hand, of two souls 
that are typical in character, struggling toward 
the light. One, as we have observed, has de- 
veloped from within,—that is, in accordance 
with the eternal law of growth that obtains 
throughout the living universe. Precisely as 
the bulb of the lily or the seed of the grape 
holds the potentiality of the perfect flower and 
the luscious fruit, so in the soul of man is im- 
pearled the potentiality of the divine or per- 
fected character, but in each instance the 
growth must be from within. By profound 
musings on the higher aspects of life; by con- 
templation of the ideal, divorced from thought 
of self; by that meditation that opens the chan- 
nels of the soul to the eternal verities that sus- 
tain the moral order and furnish sustenance to 
the spiritual life, just as the sun and the air 
quicken the life-germ in the seed and awaken 
it to life, to the expression of the divine potent- 
iality that it has held from the beginning,—so 
this interior development leads to spiritual un- 
foldment—the growth from within—the flore- 
scence of the soul. And herein lies one of the 
most profound truths, upon the acceptance of 
which the perpetuation of civilization depends. 
By a reverent regard for the inner light—the 
still, small voice resident in all of us—we come 
en rapport with the higher moral consciousness 
of the universe, are connected as it were with 
the eternal reservoir of spiritual light, warmth 
and vitality, which leads to the unfoldment of 
all that is highest and most divine in man. 
Now Miriam is the type of this development, as 
two thousand years ago Christ stood as its 
supreme embodiment. 

On the other hand, the man from the West- 
ern world is the type of the soul struggling 
Godward in an environment that has hamper- 
ed and restricted it by dogmas, arbitrary rules 
of convention, customs, laws that are rooted in 
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Our Latest and Greatest Social Vision : 


unwarranted assumptions of authority, ancient 
superstitions, and egoistic concepts that are in 
open antagonism to the eternal moral verities 
upon the recognition and acceptance of which 
depends the perfect fruit of a fully developed 
character. The man’s development has been 
determined and shaped more largely by ex- 
ternal influences than by internal promptings. 
He is the child of our age and land—the strange 
admixture that we all are, resulting from the 
cross-play of the moral verities and the artifi- 
cial and dogmatic dicta of conventionalism and 
formalism, which are concerned with the out- 
side of the cup and platter and which exalt 
the letter and destroy the spirit. All rules, 
laws, customs and conventions that are antag- 
onistic to the fundamental demands of justice 
and freedom and the obligations imposed by 
the ideal of brotherkood born of the law of 
solidarity—in a word, all things that directly 
or indirectly antagonize the spirit of the Gold- 
en Rule, serve to cramp, hamper, dwarf and 
deform the soul, preventing its moral develop- 
ment. 

Two acorns are plucked from a giant oak. 
One is planted in the soil of the field, where it 
may grow in freedom and respond to the in- 
fluence of the sunshine and the air. The other 


is placed in a tiny pot which dwarfs its roots 
and robs them of that freedom which nature 
demands. The result is that the tree is a 
small, stunted, gnarled little expression of life, 
which the gardener frequently so bends and 
twists as to increase the deformity due to its 


natural environment. In after years the re- 
sult is seen in the splendid monarch of the 
forest whose regal head towers toward the sky, 
while its brother is a tiny, deformed little 
dwarf, robbed of its divine birthright to unfold 
in freedom the divine pattern. 

So man, whose development is chiefly the 
result of conformity to arbitrary rules, dog- 
matic dicta and the regulations of convention, 
and who has never been taught to weigh all 
things in relation to the eternal moral verities, 
to seek the sanction of the inner voice and to 
loyally follow the ideal of right and justice that 
floats before the mental vision, though he may 
wish to be just and true, is confused in his 
moral and mental vision, because the bars— 
the rules and rites that are in opposition to the 
law of spiritual growth—have bound and fet- 
tered him as the little pot has fettered the oak. 
He has never learned to distinguish between 
that which is fundamentally true, noble, just 
and right, and that which is rooted in artifi- 
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ciality, in unwarranted authority, or in ancient 
customs and superstitions. Many things that 
are conventionally moral and proper are in- 
herently immoral and degrading. Thus, for 
example, a pure, high-souled woman, seeing 
but the better side of a man, weds him. He 
is a slave to sensual appetites and to strong 
drink, and he develops into a drunkard and a 
brutal sensualist, demanding that his wife 
shall minister at his will to his animal lust, 
though the result of such yielding will be child- 
ren who are cursed before they are born and 
who are destined to curse society and unborn 
generations yet tocome, And yet convention- 
al society and the formalists in the religious 
world hold such a union to be inviolable and 
the breaking of it to be immoral, blasphemous- 
ly assuming that the Divine joined these two 
and that it is immoral to break a bond that if 
it remains will prove a fountain whose waters 
will pollute and curse the civilization of to- 
morrow. This is a typical illustration of what 
is conventionally moral, but what in the light 
of reason cannot be considered as other than 
fundamentally immoral. 

Now, whenever we are in the presence of a 
development that is chiefly due to outside in- 
fluences we find the mental and moral vision 
of the individual and society confused and 
blinded—a phenomenon which is painfully 
apparent in our present-day civilization. 

In this profound social vision we find in the 
hero the typical man whose development has 
heretofore been chiefly from without, and dur- 
ing the period covered by the first division of 
the romance we see the influence which the 

iritually-illumined Miriam is 
him. She succeeds in making pray wae san 
the shortcomings and short-sightedness, the 
mental and moral confusion, and the injustice 
of things as they are. She impresses him with 
certain great luminous facts, until it begins to 

to him as “hardly fair that the man 
who laid the brick and mortar, and made the 
great sewers through the mud and malaria of 
Paris and London and such like cities, should 
not be able to eat meat more than twice a week 
without robbing his children, while the man 
who did no work at all, but walked about with 
his face held high in the sweet air, should have 
meat and wine twice each day—aye, many 
kinds of meat and wine, if he so desired.” 

She shows him very plainly that through toil 
and struggle only can happiness be attained— 
not through the death-dealing labor of one that 
ten may idle on the earnings of the toiler, but 
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that civilization must come to appreciate the 
significance of God’s first declaration after 
Eden’s gates closed: “In the sweat of thy 
face” [not by the sweat of some one’s else] 
“shalt thou eat bread till thou returnest to the 
ground.” 

At last his soul is awakened, but his condi- 
tion is not unlike that of the man who was 
blind, when Jesus first touched his eyes, and 
he beheld “trees as men walking.” That is, 
his vision was still confused. Now, the soul 
may be awakened, yet if it fails to get its bear- 
ings through profound meditation and intro- 
spection which encourages the voicing of the 
divine in the soul and places man en rapport 
with the moral consciousness of the universe, 
the eye of reason will still remain dim and con- 
fusion will often result where only the best in- 
tentions are present. Noble moral dicta, to 
the one not yet spiritually clear-seeing, will 
often become as sharp-edged tools in the hands 
of the child. The child would use the sharp 
chisel which in the hands of the skilled sculptor 
is instrumental in making the breathing statue, 
in such a way as to destroy the block of marble 
and at the same time injure himself. 

And this brings us to the second grand divi- 


‘sion of the work. The man, with heart all 


aflame with moral enthusiasm but still under 
the spell of the superficial and the artificial that 
have before his meeting with Miriam played 
upon his brain and been the master-influences 
of his life, sets forth to build the City Beautiful. 
He does not take sufficient counsel with his 
soul. Jesus, it will be remembered, frequent- 
ly fled to the silent recesses of the mountain to 
come en rapport with the Infinite. All great 
spiritual leaders have gained divine inspiration 
in the silence, in perfect communion with the 
divine within their being and with that which 
enwraps the universe. Our Western city- 
builder, with heart right but with mental vision 
confused, attempts to build his city on the 
heights overlooking San Francisco. Below is 
the great city, rife with temptations, a lure for 
the weak who should rise but who are not yet 
strong enough to resist temptations when they 
are ever before their eyes. The story of the 
noble attempt and the failure, of the result 
which followed the effort to literally carry out 
high injunctions without interior wisdom, to 
follow the spirit of the teachings, is one of the 
most deeply suggestive moral lessons in recent 
literature. It is a story replete with interest 


and charm; it is a leaf from the poet’s own life 
experience; it is history no less than romance; 
and it is vitally valuable because it shows that 
in the spiritual or moral realm no less than in 
physical life, wisdom—the interior or divine 
wisdom—must guide the brain, for it will re- 
veal to the reason the eternal moral verities 
that have been recognized and accepted by 
earth’s noblest sages, philosophers, prophets 
and poets in all ages, and upon the full recog- 
nition of which depend man’s growth and free- 
dom no less than the upward march of civiliza- 
tion. But though from the superficial or ex- 
ternal view, the man’s high-purposed effort 
results in a sad failure, here as everywhere 
noble purpose and true action bring measured 
recompense. Through his failure the man has 
grown Godward, because he has been actuated 
by the divine or spiritual impulses; and this 
failure so develops his soul that his interior 
vision is rendered susceptible to the reception 
of the higher truth and he is enabled to enter 
the realm of victory and behold the New Jeru- 
salem that is to be on earth—the City Beautiful 
that shall come, shall surely come, when man 
is great and wise enough to place moral recti- 
tude above all other considerations; when he 
yields to the guidance of the basic ethical ver- 
ities that foster the development of full-orbed 
character, wherein the light of reason and the 
warmth of love play on the soul unfettered by 
artificial bonds as the sunlight and the air act 
on the plant, wooing forth the perfect flower 
and fruit. 

To us no social vision has yet appeared that 
is so profound in its philosophy, so rich in 
most vital truth, as this master-creation of our 
poet of the Sierras. It is a prose-poem which 
contains the supreme message for the incoming 
age, a message teaching that the rise of man is 
dependent upon the supremacy of the spiritual, 
possible only through interior development, 
and which will result in the establishment of 
conditions so essentially just as to make happi- 
ness, prosperity and growth as natural and in- 
evitable as the floral glory that companions 
spring and the rich fruitage that decks the 
triumphal car of autumn—conditions so favor- 
able to the absolutely free and untrammeled 
development of all that is finest in man that the 
beast that has for millions of years been slowly 
receding will disappear before the angel of 
light, the unfolded ideal of divine beauty that is 


resident in the soul. 





Russia. By Théophile Gautier. Translated 
from the French with additions by Florence 
MacIntyre Tyson. Illustrated with fifty 
photogravures. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt tops; in cloth box. Price, $5.00. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company. 


Persons desiring to make a friend possess- 
ing literary taste, or a lover of the most artistic 
creations known to the book-maker’s art, a 
sumptuous Christmas present will look far be- 
fore they will find a more beautiful or attrac- 
tive work than the magnificent two-volume set, 
entitled Russia, by Théophile Gautier and 
other distinguished Frenchmen who were 
masters in literature as well as famous travel- 
ers. The work is further enchanced in inter- 
est by some brilliant chapters written by Flor- 
ence MacIntyre Tyson on Siberia and Russia 
in the Far East. 

As literature, and as a mine of information, 
these volumes call for special notice. They 
are written in the charming style for which 
French men of letters are justly famous, and 
give a vivid and comprehensive picture of 
Russia, the land and her people; the customs, 
habits and peculiarities of all classes of citizens; 
the cities and country with the peculiarities of 
each; famous objects of historic interest, the 
art, the literature and other distinguishing 
characteristics of this vast empire that stretches 
over a large part of two continents. All these 
things are described in so fascinating a man- 
ner that the reader is led from page to page, 
experiencing the delight only possible when 
enjoying an interesting theme in the hands of 
master-writers. Much of the information con- 
tained in this work might be gathered from 
histories and books of travel, but we know of 
no similar work which contains such a fund of 
information told in so fascinating a manner or 
in so finished a literary style. The last five 
chapters of volume two deal with “Siberia,” 
“Smiling Siberia,” “The Tea Kingdom,” 
“The Basin of the Amur,” and “Russian 
Policy in the East.” In these chapters the 
great Empire of the Czar that lies in the north 
and east of Asia is vividly described. The 
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Russian policy in the East is set forth graph- 
ically. The aggressions of The Bear in China 
and the opposition offered by the Japanese 
Empire, which culminated in the recent war, 
are all dwelt upon in a clear, interesting and 
informing manner. This brings the work 
down to the beginning of the present year and 
materially increases the reader’s interest in 
the subject. 

The art features of the work are in perfect 
keeping with its literary excellence. Here are 
found fifty full-page photogravures, reproduc- 
tions of beautiful photographs printed in deli- 
cate tints. 

The general make-up of the work leaves 
nething to be desired. The text is printed on 
fine ivory-finished paper. The volumes are 
bound in the best quality of silk cloth, richly 
embossed in gold. Each book contains an 
Italian cloth jacket stamped in gold, and the 
two books are encased in a cloth-covered box. 
This work will make one of the most appropri- 
ate Christmas gifts of the season. 





Versailles and the Court Under Louis XIV. 
By James Eugene Farmer. 72 illustrations 
in tint. Cloth. Pp. 550. Price, $3.50 net. 
Postage, 20 cents. New York: The Cent- 
ury Company. 


THe avutuor of this work has spent much 
time in France prosecuting his investigations 
for authentic data for this volume. His first 
work, Essays on French History, gained for 
him an enviable position among the younger 
historians in both Europe and America. 
Shortly after its appearance he was elected to 
membership in the Société dé |’Histoire de la 
Revolution Frangaise. At the present time he 
is Master of History and Literature in the 
famous St. Paul’s School of Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

This volume is one of the most sumptuous 
holiday works of the year, a credit to the book- 
maker’s art of the New World, and altogether 
one of the most beautiful of the many richly 
gotten up Christmas volumes of the present 
season. Its content matter, though of special 
value to those interested in historical re- 
search, will prove interesting to all persons 
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of culture, for the court of Louis XIV. was 
the center of the greatest power of the 
Europe of the day, the scene of unrivalled 
brilliancy, of the most lavish expenditure of 
wealth, and of the most punctilious manners. 
It was also the scene of those inevitable attend- 
ants of vast wealth gathered with little or no 
regard for the principles of human rights,— 
corruption, immorality and superficial life; a 
theater of action where outwardly great atten- 
tion was paid to religious forms, rites and as- 
sumptions, yet where under the cover of relig- 
ion and conventional respectability, the license 
and excesses of the grossest materialism pre- 
vailed. The court of Louis XIV. was out- 
wardly the most brilliant and seemingly power- 
ful thrones of modern times, yet it was almost 
wholly wanting in that moral idealism that 
rejuvenates and gives lasting greatness to 
nations and civilizations. Its splendor and 
wealth were gained at the sacrifice of justice 
and the comfort of the millions, and it made 
the horrors of the French Revolution inevit- 
able. The vast wealth that was lavished on 
Versailles, that ministered to the debauched 
pleasures of the sensual court, and that was 
used to corrupt the venal statesmen of foreign 
European nations, was drawn from the people, 
whose poverty, misery and wretchedness nat- 
urally resulted in a condition of progressive 
brutalization and savagery that found expres- 
sion in the ferocities of the great Revolution. 
The long reign of Louis XIV. was to the super- 
ficial observer the most brilliant rule in the 
annals of the French kings. The advance 
made by the royal arms and statesmanship 
under the direction of the king long seemed to 
threaten the integrity of Europe and to indicate 
a preéminent position for France in the family 
of nations; and such might have been the 
result had the foundations been sound. But 
to the profound student of the day, who from 
the crown and the sensual court turned to the 
misery and degradation of the people, it would 
have been perfectly evident that the splendor 
of the throne was the glory of the autumn tints 
that speak of the rapid approach of self-invited 
death. Nations no less than individuals can- 
not trifle with the fundamental laws of justice, 
equity and righteousness without planting in 
their own vitals the seeds of destruction. 

For the reasons just stated, the history and 
descriptions of the court of Louis XIV. possess 
a peculiar interest and value, from both the 
view-point of the historian and that of the 
political economist. Our author has given us 
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a volume of real value as an admirable pen- 
picture of the court. He has, perhaps, been 
rather too detailed for some readers in his des- 
cription of etiquette and other matters that 
though of value to historians might be treated, 
it seems to us, more briefly. Yet on the whole 
the volume is an admirable work and an im- 
portant contribution to historical literature. 
It is divided into four parts, in which the palace, 
the park, the king and the court receive special 
consideration. The wonder and splendor of 
Versailles are unfolded in a most vivid picture 
as a fitting background for the consideration of 
the Grand Monarch and his showy if super- 
ficial and corrupt court. 

The numerous illustrations are of a very 
superior character and contribute largely to 
the attractiveness of the work. This is a book 
that will delight the lovers of the history of 
monarchal courts who also delight in the pos- 
session of books which represent the triumph 
of the book-maker’s art. 





Riley Songs O’ Cheer. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. With more than eighty illustrations 
by Will Vawter. Cloth. Pp. 196. Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


James Wuitcoms Riey is without ques- 
tion the most popular of the people’s singers of 
to-day. His poems are those simple and heart- 
felt lays that catch the fancy of the millions 
and sing themselves into the heart of humanity. 
Moreover, he is a true artist who, while pictur- 
ing the country life with photographic fidelity, 
throws over it the idealistic witchery that a 
great artist puts into his pictures, but which 
wholly eludes the camera. In that element in 
which the idealist is often truer than the realist, 
Riley excels. The realist, unless he be a great 
artist possessed of imagination, concerns him- 
self chiefly with the objective things of life. 
He paints the picture as he sees it with marvel- 
ous fidelity and detail. He describes the 
actions, the conditions and the environment of 
his characters, but too frequently he fails— 
most signally fails—in portraying the spiritual 
atmosphere or the soul life—that interior 
something which means more than ought else 
in the experience of every life. Now the true 
poet, the true artist, the true novelist must be 
possessed of a degree of imagination that will 
enable him to enter this Holiest of Holies, to 
catch that elusive something that gives charm, 
meaning and capacity for great joy or grief to 
life and to come in rapport with the soul of be- 











ing. Now it is in this imaginative quality of 
Riley’s that we find one of the chief charms of 
his marvelously faithful portrayals of common 
life in his simple, heartfelt poems. Riley is a 
true poet and voices the world of sentiment, 
aspiration and yearning common to the nor- 
mal life of the people. Hence, he is loved by 
the millions. 

The present volume contains over fifty of the 
poet’s later creations dealing with many phases 
of the simple life from the cradle to the tomb. 
As the title would indicate, the poems are for 
the most part of a cheerful character, though 
there are others, as should be the case when 
life in its varying moods is pictured, which 
voice the deeper notes of yearning and aspira- 
tion born of the graver experiences of life, and 
some of the most beautiful of the poems are 
deeply pathetic in character. 

The volume is illustrated with more than 
four-score pictures drawn by Will Vawter. 
Some of them are printed in colors; many are 
full-page half-tones, and in all the artist seems 
to have entered into perfect rapport with the 
poet. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
these pictures are as excellent in their way as 
are the poems they illustrate. This is a rare 
book for a Christmas token of love for one who 
delights in the poet’s faithful mirroring of the 
common life with its joys, its sorrows, its as- 
pirations and its yearnings. 





The Reign of Gilt. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. Cloth. Pp. 295. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: James Pott & Company. 


THERE are two characteristics about every- 
thing that comes from the versatile and prolific 
pen of David Graham Phillips. His writings 
are sure to be interesting and they are always 
worth the reading. Such acriticism can rarely 
be truthfully made in connection with the work 
of one who writes as much as does this author. 
His style frequently suggests Victor Hugo. 
Here we find the simple, crisp and telling short 
sentences; here is the same bold throwing out 
of startling thoughts that are calculated to 
make one stop, think and ask if it is true; and 
here, also, we frequently meet with striking 
antitheses such as are a marked feature of the 
great Frenchman’s work. True Mr. Phillips 
has some of the failings as well as the excel- 
lences of the bright, up-to-date journalist. He 
occasionally slips into slang phrasing or em- 
ploys expressions that are out of keeping with 
the general tone of his discussion, but these 
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slips are not sufficiently frequent to seriously 


mar his work. 

Most of his recent writing has been in the 
field of fiction, but this work consists of a 
series of brilliant essays dealing with the over- 
shadowing questions of the hour—Plutocracy 
and Democracy. The first half of the volume 
deals with plutocracy. With the precision of 
a surgeon dissecting a human body, our skilful 
anatomist of present social and political phe- 
nomena dissects plutocracy. We do not think 
that the pitiful, hollow, artificial and essentially 
soul-destroying struggle of the parvenue gold- 
pedestaled aristocracy of the New World has 
ever been so graphically described as in the 
eight chapters which constitute the first half 
of this volume and in which such subjects 
as “Plutocracy at Home,” “Youth Among 
the Money-Maniacs,” “Caste-Compellers,” 
“Pauper-Making,” “The Made-Over White 
House,” and “And Europe Laughs” are dis- 
cussed. “The Made-Over White House” is 
an essay that every sensible American should 
read, for here Mr. Phillips shows how the 
present incumbent of the White House has 
yielded as did none of his predecessors to the 
pressure of plutocracy and subserviency in the 
effort of the caste-compellers to make the 
White House conform to the ideal of monarchal 
courts. 


“The newly evolved notion,” he tells us, “of 
the Presidential office is that it is the center of 
political, intellectual and sociological authority 
and also of social honor. Not only must the 
democratic—or plutocratic—overlord, an- 
ointed with the new kind of divine oil, be the 
embodiment and exponent of the popular 
will; he must also be the source of honor, the 
recognizer of merit. 

“Mr. Roosevelt, confident that the people 
understood and approved him, and full of 
enthusiasm for his exalted concept of a new 
Presidency to suit a new era of the republic, 
boldly ventured where other Presidents had 
shrunk back. He demanded adequate quar- 
ters for the imperial democratic court. The 
result is a new White House, a fit theater for 
plutocratic social activities, a fit field for the 
operations of an energetic and sympathetic 
Lord Great Chamberlain. 

“The new White House, which is thus in a 
fair way to become the social center of the re- 
public, is in one sense the first step toward an 
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entirely new Washington. In every sireet at 
all fit for presidential purposes great houses are 
going up for the leisurely rich, and smaller but 
attractive houses for the leisurely well-to-do. 
It is obvious to the most casual observer that 
to-morrow will see a brilliant and numerous 
society seated at Washington, a society devoted 
to luxury and entertaining and revolving 
around the President, and dazzling and dom- 
inating the servants of the people. Of all the 
bribes, which is so seductive, so insidiously cor- 
rupting as the social bribe ? 


“It is indeed audacious to be a democratic 
President with the ceremonial of a king—‘a 
ceremonial more rigid than that of the court of 
the Czar,’ according to the wife of one of the 
ambassadors. 

“The White House demand upon Congress 
for running expenses has leaped from the 
former twenty-five thousand dollars to sixty 
thousand dollars. As the President’s salary 
is just under a thousand dollars a week, and 
as he evidently believes the people expect the 
President to spend his salary upon the embell- 
ishment of the position, it appears that the new 
White House, the new court, is now on the 
average costing in the neighborhood of two 
thousand dollars a week, half from the pocket 
of the people, the other half from the Presi- 
dent’s private pocket. 

“As the heavy expense is crowded into five 
months of the year—December to April in- 
clusive—the probabilities are that the new 
White House is costing during the season not 
far from three thousand dollars a week. This 
means that the new departure has certainly 
doubled, and perhaps trebled_ the cost of the 
White House court, for most Presidents have 
contributed about half their salary toward 
holding covrt and have called on Congress for 
a supplementary appropriation of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year.” 


Very suggestive are the following observa- 
tions: 


“Tt still remains true, as when Burke said it, 
‘the public is poor.’ True, the nation has 
riches, but only a few have wealth. True, 
wages have not actually increased over what 
they were thirty years ago. True, the in- 
comes of the great mass of Americans are just 
about where they used to be; true, taxation is 
to them still a burden, and ‘making both ends 
meet’ is still an anxious problem. But our 
plutocrats and the representatives of kings and 


other tax-eaters and people-plundered must 
feel at home when they honor our White House 
with their presence. 


“And so rapidly is the White House develop- 
ing that no one need be astonished if it almost 
immediately becomes the Mecca of the whole 
American people. Any one who has studied 
the effect of social life upon political life, of 
social customs upon politics, will appreciate 
that that transformation might be of profound 
and far-reaching importance. It might be 
significant of a new kind of republic, of a fallen 
Democracy on this American continent. It 
might well mean that the dream of all aggres- 
sive, self-aggrandizing office-holders had at 
last been realized; that for the people-ruled 
public administration contemplated by the 
fathers and embodied in the Constitution had 
been substituted a real, people-ruling govern- 
ment. 

“For, more powerful than any written laws, 
are the unwritten laws that bind men in the 
slowly, noiselessly forged chains of Habit.” 


The chapter “And Europe Laughs” should 
be read by eyery self-respecting American 
youth. It will tend to awaken his latent man- 
hood and call to life the old-time democratic 
ideals that made our fathers glory in our being 
different from the caste-cursed, class-ruling 
despotisms of Europe. 

The second half of the volume is entitled 
“Democracy.” In this division Mr. Phillips 
considers such subjects as “The Compeller of 
Equality,” ‘“‘Democracy’s Dynamo,” “A 
Nation of Dreamers,” “Not Generosity, but 
Justice,” “The Inevitable Ideal,” “Our 
Allies from Abroad,” “The Real American 
Woman,” and “The Man of To-day and To- 
morrow.” 

Now while depicting plutocracy as it is, 
while he recognizes “the plutocracy in politics, 
the plutocracy in business, the plutocracy in 
society, the plutocracy in the home—in its 
own homes,” as our “peril,” still he does not 
despair for democracy. Indeed, he is thor- 
oughly confident that victory—a victory,indeed, 
such as even our fathers did not dream of, lies 
before us. Education, the universal education 
everywhere going on, in the school, in the 
street, in the newspapers, magazines and books 
and by word of mouth—this is the great demo- 
cratic dynamo that will yet play havoc with the 
sordid, arrogant, unscrupulous and snobbish 
plutocracy. He also sees in the hosts of other 
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lands who refuse to be made slaves and serfs 
while a land is open that favors freedom of life 
and thought, another powerful factor for de- 
mocracy. 

He finds the plutocracy rampant in the 
nation’s metropolis and that it is rapidly taking 
control of the nation’s capital; that it is found 
in every great city, and that its baleful influ- 
ences have affected society life in almost all of 
our larger towns. Yet he believes that the 
great heart of the American people is sound; 
that the ideal of democracy is inherent in the 
mighty masses; that though they may tolerate 
corruption and for a time bow to the “lords of 
land and money,” the time will come—aye, and 
is hastening onward—when we, the people, 
will rise as a mighty moral giant and assert the 
divine dictum of democracy: that the princi- 
ples enunciated in the Declaration and held 
dear by all the noblest of our statesmen, shall 
again become the governing power in the 
republic. In support of his views he advances 


many arguments, some of which are very con- 
vincing; others do not impress us with special 
force. 

The closing chapter is devoted to “The Man 
of To-day and To-morrow” and is one of the 
noblest of the optimistic utterances that have 


sprung from the brain of an American thinker 
in recent years. It is a chapter that should be 
read in every free-school in America, read at 
every fireside of the republic, read from every 
pulpit where freedom of thought and the glory 
of democracy hold sway; for no one can hear 
it without being stirred by high and holy aspi- 
rations or without having his heat kindled with 
new appreciation for the precious heritage 
which the snobbish, monarchy-aping and soul- 
less feudalism of the land is seeking to destroy. 

Though we think Mr. Phillips underesti- 
mates the influence of corrupt wealth in Amer- 
ica to-day and the degrading effect of the pre- 
cedents that are being established, and though 
we believe that he overestimates the influence 
for democracy of the kind of education that is 
everywhere affecting the mind of the people, 
and while in other respects we fear that his 
views for the future of democracy are more 
rosy than the facts warrant, yet the general 
influence of this work will make for liberty, 
progress and democracy; for never before has 
the heinous and hollow character of plutocracy 
been more effectively laid bare to public view; 
never before has its presence been more im- 
pressively pressed home on the imagination or 
its baleful effect on the government been more 
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luminously pictured; while seldom has de- 
mocracy—pure democracy—been presented 
in so true a guise as in this book. And it is 
instinct with the true spirit; it is a book that 
will appeal to the imagination of the young in 
such a manner as to make for democracy. 
Therefore we say that he who loves the repub- 
lic should buy, read and circulate The Reign 
of Gilt. The more such books are circu- 
lated, the more certainly and swiftly will 
come the democratic reaction for which we 
are all striving. 


Washington and the West. Being the diary of 
George Washington during his journey into 
the Ohio Basin in 1784, with Introduction 
and Chapter on “Washington and the Awak- 
ening of the West.” By Archer B. Hulbert. 
Pp. 218. Price, $2.00 net. Postage, 12 
cents. New York: The Century Company. 


CoMPARATIVELY few men who win the 
plaudits of their age live in the love of after- 
generations and enjoy increasing fame as the 
years elapse. In our history this rare and 
unique distinction belongs in a marked degree 
to three great statesmen, Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln. Each of them, noble types 
of emancipated manhood, died rich in the 
love of the people and revered by the finest 
and broadest natures of their times, and in 
each case the flight of years has but enhanced 
the luster of their richly-deserved fame. To 
us one of the most encouraging signs of the 
hour is found in the increasing interest being 
felt in the lives, thoughts and deeds of these 
greatest exponents of pure democracy among 
our statesmen. 

The publication of Washington’s diary 
made on his journey to the West in 1784, with 
an excellent introduction and the chapter on 
“‘Washington and the Awakening of the West,” 
by Mr. Archer Hulbert, adds an important 
work to the literature which deals with the life 
of our first President. The work is especially 
valuable as giving us some strong sidelights on 
Washington the man. Here also we see, with 
his proper concern for his own property, which 
was a determining factor in his going west, the 
future of the nation is ever present in the mind 
of Washington, and we note in what perfect 
harmony were the views of Washington and 
Jefferson in regard to the vital importance of 
binding the settlers of the western territory to 
the eastern states by the strongest possible ties 
and of holding and developing all that splendid 
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western expanse possible. Both these great 
statesmen were expansionists in the high and 
noble sense of that word. Yet it is safe to say 
that both would have shrunk in horror from 
the modern militant dream of expansion by 
forcible aggression through the subjugation of 
peoples that have struggled for generations for 
independence, especially when it is admitted 
that the lands thus held in subjugation will 
never become an integral part of the Republic. 
In the expansion dream of Washington and 
Jefferson there was nothing inimical to the 
splendid basic ideals and principles of pure 
democracy. 

The diary here given is of interest and value, 
but for most persons the introductory chapter 
and the discussion, which follows, dealing with 
“*Washington and the Awakening of the West” 
will hold the greater interest. Mr. Hulbert 
treats the subject on the whole in a thoughtful 
and instructive manner. 

The volume contains a fine picture of the 
Old Washington Mill in Pennsylvania and 
some carefully-drawn maps. It is a valuable 
addition to the literature dealing with Wash- 
ington, the man and the statesman. 


The Northerner. A Novel. By Norah 
Davis. Pp. 324. Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Century Company. 


Tus bright and absorbing story suggests 
something of the freshness and virility of plants 
and trees that grow on the virgin soil. It is 
nothing if not original and redolent of the life 
it pictures, and as such it will challenge the 
interest of readers wearied with hackneyed 
tales of imitative brains. By this, however, 
we would not convey the idea that the au- 
thor is a realist who throws the canons of 
literary convention to the winds. Far from 
that. Miss Davis gives the reader two excel- 
lent love stories within the cover of her book 
full of the idealism and romanticism dear to 
the general reader, but the atmosphere, the 
setting and the treatment are fresh, new and 
instinct with a happy blending of idealism and 
veritism. 

The author has lived in the land she pictures. 
She knows the deep-rooted prejudice of the 
Southern people on the race question. She 
knows also the strong and compelling idealism 
along certain lines which marks our Southern 
population no less than their impetuosity and 
their whole-souled love and hate, and all these 
characteristics have been woven with consum- 


mate skill into the web and woof of her ro- 
mance. 

The principal hero, or at least the person 
who gives the title to the work, is a Northern 
capitalist—one of those masterful captains of 
industry who in the field of commercial fuedal- 
ism have taken the place of the daring barons 
of the old-time feudalistic order. This man, 
Falls by name, goes south to promote certain 
public utilities for private enrichment. He 
falls in love with the belle of the Alabama 
town in which his financial interests are locat- 
ed, but the town falls out with him, and largely 
because he awakens the strong race prejudice 
he encounters as stirring and exciting a series 
of experiences in business and love as a modern 
knight-errant could desire. Paralleling the 
experiences of the hero is the other love story 
in which the steadfast friend of Falls fights his 
own battles while also contending for his com- 
rade. The end of the tale will not prove dis- 
appointing to the lover of romantic fiction. 
The interest awakened in the opening pages is 
sustained to the end of the tale, and there are 
many powerful and highly dramatic scenes. 
The supreme merit of the book lies, however, 
in the subtile delineation of Southern life with 
its love, its fear, its pride, its idealism and its 
prejudice. 

This is the first work of a plucky, typical 
American girl who, endowed with a splendid 
courage and independence, achieved success in 
life from the time when sixteen years of 
age she was thrown on her own resources, and 
since which time, as school-teacher, journalist, 
and as court stenographer, she has made an 


independent livelihood. 


The Social Secretary. By David Graham 
Phillips. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 197. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuts story when published serially appear- 
ed, we believe, under a nom de plume, and we 
rather regret that it is now published with Mr. 
Phillips’ name attached, because it is, we 
think, inferior to his other recent. works. 
True, it is in a lighter vein—a vein that fre- 
quently suggests his admirable Golden Fleece, 
one of the most telling and faithful series of 
satirical pictures of social life in the New 
World that has appeared, but it seldom reaches 
the standard of excellence maintained through- 
out in Golden Fleece, while it can in no wise 
compare with The Cost, The Plum-Tree, or his 
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latest serial, The Deluge. This is not saying 
that The Social Secretary is not an altogether 
readable story, but rather that it is not up to the 
level Mr. Phillips has maintained in his latest 
works. Hence it is disappointing, coming 
from so gifted and brilliant a novelist. Having 
said this, let us glance at the book. 

We have yet to read anything from the pen 
of David Graham Phillips that is not thorough- 
ly interesting. Begin to read any of his books, 
and you are certain to peruse them to the end; 
and this charm or quality is present in The 
Social Secretary, which deals with the fortunes 
of a young lady in Washington, a representa- 
tive of one of the old aristocratic families who 
have become financially embarrassed. The 
girl, who is well-connected, determines to earn 
an honorable livelihood by becoming the 
social secretary for Mrs. Burke, the wife of an 
immensely wealthy United States Senator who 
has recently come from the West and who has 
ambitions for the presidency, _ It is all-import- 
ant that his home should become a social center 
in the nation’s capital, and the heroine sets to 
work to accomplish this rather difficult feat, 
inasmuch as the Burkes are homely western 


people little acquainted with the frivolous, 


superficial and artificial life of Washington 
since that city began to ape the foibles of the 
monarchal capitals of Europe. In this deli- 
cate and difficult task the social secretary suc- 
ceeds beyond the most sanguinary expecta- 
tions of the Senator and his family. 

In each of Mr. Phillips’ novels one character 


stand out preéminent. This is usually a man, 
for he has been far more successful in depicting 
his heroes than his heroines. But in The 
Social Secretary the character in which he has 
excelled is that of a woman—the wife of the 
Senator—the lovable, homely, sincere and 
shrewd “Ma Burke.” This character is 
drawn with great fidelity and is as delightful as 
it is true to life. 

A thread of love runs through the story to its 
cheerful close, and there are many bits of de- 
lightful satire hitting off the absurd and un- 
democratic customs that are creeping into 
official Washington life since the government 
turned its back upon the grand old democratic 
ideals, became reactionary and military in 
spirit, and began to ape the monarchal courts 
of the Old World. Here is an example of this 
nature. The social secretary has been de- 
scribing the new innovations in Washington 
life to the plain, sincere and uninitiated “Ma 
Burke,” who exclaims: 
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“ *How they would rear round at home if 
they knew what kind of a place Washington is! 
Why, I hear that up at the White House, when 
the President leaves the table for a while during 
meals, all the ladies—women, I mean—his 
wife, and all of them. have to rise and stand 
till he comes back.’ 

“*Yes,’ I replied. ‘He started that cus- 
tom. I like ceremony, don’t you?’ 

“**No, I can’t say that I do,” she drawled, 
‘out at home all the drones and pokes and no- 
bodies are just crazy about getting out in 
feathers and red plush aprons and clanking and 
pawing round, trying to make out they’re 
somebody. And I’ve always noticed that 
whenever anybody that is a somebody hankers 
after that sort of thing it’s because he’s got a 
streak of nobody in him. No, I don’t like it 
in Cal Walters out home, and I do n’t like it in 
the President.’ 

“*We’ve got to do as the other capitals do,’ 
said I. ‘Naturally, as we get more and more 
ambassadors, and a bigger army, and the 
President more powerful, we become like the 
European courts.’” 


Mr. Phillips rarely if ever takes up his pen 
without hitting off some of the undemocratic 
and reactionary customs and acts in our politi- 
cal life, and the iniquity, the shallowness and 
essential sinfulness of our present-day sordid 
commercialism. He among all our present- 
day novelists, we think, is the most efficient 
missionary, for he holds the mirror before our 
political and business-world and lets the people 
see things as they really are. 


Washington. A Compilation of the Principal 
State Papers of George Washington. In 
embossed leather binding, designed by 
Blanche McManus Mansfield. 122 pages, 
with reproduction of the unfinished portrait 
of Washington by Gilbert Stuart as frontis- 
piece. Price, in box, $1.00. New York: 
The Century Company. 


One or the latest little volumes in The 
Century Company’s well-known Thumb-Nail 
Series is entitled Washington. It is uniform 
with the early copies of this series which is a 
small vest- edition richly bound in em- 
bossed leather. This volume contains W. E. 
H. Lecky’s famous essay on “The Character 
of Washington” taken from his History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, “Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address to the People of the 
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United States,” his “ Address to the Officers in 
1783,” his “Circular Letter Addressed to 
the Governors of all the States on Disband- 
ing the Army,” his “Farewell Orders to the 
Armies of the United States,” and his “ Inaug- 
ural Address to Both Houses of Congress.” 
Thus we have, brought within the compass of a 
little volume, matter that should be familiar in 
every American home—matter that cannot 
fail to rekindle the spirit of democracy in the 
heart of the people, and this at the present hour 
is especially needed, for we have far too little 
serious study of the fathers, else we would not 
see everywhere a movement toward reactionary 
government, bureaucratic aggression and a 
dangerous centralization inimical to the genius 


NOTES AND 


NCLE SAM’S ROMANCE WITH SCIENCE 
AND THE SOIL: We desire to call the at- 
tention of all our readers to the opening paper in 
our series of special contributions, dealing with some 
constructive work being carried forward by the na- 
tional government for the benefit, happiness and 
ge of all the people, by Mr. Franx Vroo- 
MAN, © 


three papers dea 


a. In this series there will be 
i 


with the work of the Agricultu- 
ral Department. ‘The first appears in this issue and 
deals ——~ with the field. The other two will 
deal with the forest and the stream. These pa 
will be followed by contributions on the work of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Co ional 
Library. Mr. Vrooman has been peculiarly for- 
tunate in having been materially assisted by the 
officials of the Agricultural _ or in verifying 
and substantiating his data. These papers, there- 
fore, are authentic as well as highly instructive and 
interesting. Few writers possess in so eminent a 
degree as does Mr. Vrooman the rare power of 
—— statistical subjects in such a way as to 
make them as interesting as romance. 


The Economics of Moses and of Jesus: This 
month we publish the initial paper of a series of 
five important contributions from the scholarly pen 
of President Grorce McA. Mituer, of Ruskin 
University. President MILLER is not only one of 
the ablest advance educators of the land, but his 
legal training, his profound interest in social and 
economic justice and his broadly religious nature 
fit him in an eminent degree for the important work 
of bringing before present-day civilization in a clear, 
concise and interesting manner the economics of the 
—_ Hebrew law-giver and those of the founder of 

bristianity. For years he has made a deep study 
of this t question, and this series of papers re 
resents the ripened fruition of his exhaustive Scented. 


Mayor Johnson : One of the Strongest Leaders in 
Municipal Progress in America: Professor E. W. 


Notes and Comments. 


of democracy. If the lofty patriotism of Jef- 
ferson, Washington, Adams, Franklin and 
other of the great Republic-builders can be 
again infused into the minds of our voters, the 
rule of privileged interests, of corporate wealth, 
of ever narrowing classes and the enforce- 
ment of arbitrary rulings, not recognized 
in the organic law passed by the lawmakers, 
will give place to a rapid rise in power and 
democratic sentiment that shall re-estab- 
lish the Republic of the old days and safe- 
guard it by the introduction into the organic 
law of the nation of such urgently demanded 
ideal democratic measures to meet present 
conditions as are offered by the Initiative and 
Referendum. 


COMMENTS. 


Bemis is known the land over as one of the most 
fearless and incorruptible scholars in the field of 
social and economic research. He has conscien- 
tiously held true to the high trust imposed by de- 
mocracy upon her prophets and servants, and he 
justly enjoys the love and respect of all friends of 
pro and free institutions. For many years 

eae Bemis has been intimately uainted 
with Mayor Tom L. Jonnson, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Following our policy of securing papers from men 
especially well qualified to write on special subjects 
and writers whose reputations give weight to their 
utterances, we this month re our series 
dealing with leaders of the people and standard- 
bearers of p with an irable characteriza- 
tion of Mayor JoHNson, by Professor Bemis. 


The Evolution of Marriage Ideals: In this issue 
we publish an important historical summary of 
marriage ideals. It is a strong, brave and extremely 
important paper—important to every one who 
wishes to properly understand the questions of 
marriage and divorce and to consider these vital 
subjects in the light of reason unclouded by super- 
stition or prejudice. Our age demands two things 
above all others—the cultivation of character, or 
the permeating of the thought-world from which 
deeds flow with that fine, true, high, moral idealism 
that makes men brave in the face of all danger and 
steadfast in the doing of what he believes to be right, 
not because it will bring him reward or the praise 
of men but simply because it is right; and secondly, 
we need mental as well as moral courage. We are 
becoming a race of Sg 2 ere cowards and mental 
dwarfs, willing to take what others say rather than 
exercise our -given reason, and too ready to 
take up and unthinkingly repeat any shibboleth or 
cry by conventionalism or by classes, which 
are in many instances beneficiaries of privilege or 
the children of ancient superstition and unreasoning 
bigotry, without boldly, bravely and conscientiously 
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studying the whole question, as is our duty imposed 
by e fafinite = oy ve us the divine gift of reason 
that we might think for ourselves. few ques- 
tions is it more important for men and women to 
think bravely and independently than on those 
of marriage and divorce. For this reason Mr. 
ScHROEDER’s paper is a contribution of great value. 


The Reign of Graft in Milwaukee: This month 
we publish another contribution on the corruption 
of Loales municipalities through privil in- 
terests and machine politics. Wherever and when- 
ever we find powerful privileged interests or great 
corporations operating public utilities, we find a 
corrupting power that acts like leaven in meal. 
These sielicaed iehaperte even, Gnd liant tools who 
through liberal campaign-funds other aids are 
pushed to the front in political parties, so they be- 
come the uncrowned kings or political arbiters of 
“<a ies in the yoy as . wealth < 
pri interests i iti ‘avors an 

fa carrying forward plans to drain the 
ang into the pockets of the privi- 

leged few the is soon able to build a powerful 
machine through the operation of which the people 
are governed. The ideais of the community are 
debauched, the public servants are selected from the 
morally criminal classes, or those whose mental and 
ae wo natures have od so bea a ay er 9 ve | 

ace party regularity above principles and m 
i ity, and in a short time fenders worth hun- 

s of millions of dollars to the communities are 
given away to the masters of the boss who is the 
master of the machine, and with this evil condition 
once established corruption, dishonesty and moral 
ing the le body-poli d Sones anes 
ecting whole y-politic and influencing in 
great the business ideals and coulel Sem 
cepts of whole community. St. Louis, New 
York and Philadelphia have given us startling illus- 
trations of this reign of gut and corruption. In 
Milwaukee the same sea of shame been uncov- 
ered, as our readers will note when perusing Mr. 
Mowry’s paper prepared for this issue of Tue 
ARENA. Until the people demand and secure the 
initiative, referendum and right of recall they wi 
be the victims of the mast Gepeding form of des- 
potism—a despotism of lawless privileged classes 
whose power to rob and debauch rests on corruption 
and the pi ive moral degradation of the so- 
called people’s representatives. 


General San Martin: The Washington of South 
America: In this issue we give an illustrated paper 
on General San Martin, the noble liberator of 
South America. The sketch is from the pen of 
Professor Freperic M. Noa, who is unquestionably 
one of the best-equipped scholars of this country for 
the work of intelligently and thetically dis- 
cussing the great men and splendid resources of 
Latin America. Professor Noa is a fine i 
scholar—a man of broad education and culture— 
and he has for years made Latin America the sub- 
ject of deep research. 


Colorado Coal Trust: Every thoughtful American 
should read the astounding revelations of the spolia- 
tion of a ont “ the verysomnted oy Te the 
oppression o r by a giant t 
hypocritically as the sataliestation of ben t 


d tion aney, spread in various 
a 
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feudalism which is vividly exposed in this month's 
issue by the Hon. J. Warner Mus. This pow- 
erful historical review of the Colorado Coal and 
Iron Trust is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the vital literature of exposure which has 
oe ed up to date. No man can afford to 
be indifferent to the crimes that are being carried 
forward by the great monopolies through the defi- 
ance of law, through the corruption of the electorate, 
the oppression of labor and the seizing upon and 
holding of the bountiful stores of wealth which 
Nature has provided, not for the few but for all the 
children of the common Father. The revelations 
made by Mr. Mix1s, moreover, are typical of what 
is going on on every hand. 


The Referendum News: We have received the 
first issue of The Referendum News published 
the People’s Sovereignty League of America. It 
is a publication that should be in the hands of every 
man and woman in America, as it is full of import- 
ant information and news relating to the most vital 
issue before the citizens of our blic. For years 
Mr. Grorce H. Sarszey, the editor of this publi- 
cation and the President of the People’s Sovereignty 

e, has freely given of his fortune while person- 
ally laboring with untiring zeal for the restoration 
of the government to the people through popular 
sovereignty, direct-legislation or majority-rule. In 
this work he has displayed the same splendid and 
unselfish patriotism that marked the course of 
Rosert Morris when he labored unceasingly and 
freely gave his fortune in the darkest hours of the 
Revolutionary war to save the infant republic. 

Years ago Mr. Sursiey became convinced that 
the salvation of the republic of the Fathers 
upon the restoration of the government to the peo- 
ple. He discerned, as did many other of our more 
thoughtful and far-seeing publicists (what the re- 
cent revelation of nation-wide corruption and graft 
in Wall street, in the t insurance companies 
in our municipal, state and national government 
have of late forced upon the -going and over- 
long indifferent public nee of OF the 

vernment was rapidly passing into the hands 
of yo plutocracy who, through the corru 
bosses and controlled machines, was becoming 
absolute ee bed the “oy and . this mas- 

was ming the master o people’s 
heed, shelter, sources of warmth and other means 
of sustenance and comfort. When this alarming 
fact became clear to him, he at once devoted his 
life and his worldly goods to the inauguration of a 
systematic educational campaign for majority-rule. 

e has fought a splendid battle, and has done as 
much, if not more than any other single individual 
to awaken the nation to the importance of this most 
vital of all present-day issues. 

The Referendum News, which is now issued for 
the purpose of disseminating a knowledge of this 


= fe pe oy uld be in the possession 
amount of matter that in the 
an ) ope TEs on 
a t) ews to 
sealer of Tew Antats Ghp Svenids ti nue eal 
address within the next thirty days, and we earn- 
estly urge our readers to send for this publication 
without fail, to read it carefully and to hand it to 
their friends. 
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Some Christmas Suggestions to the 
Readers of "THE ARENA. 


E ARE approaching the season when 
millions of our people will be racking 
their brains for happy inspirations to guide 
them in the search for Christmas presents for 


bestowing a token of leve or friendship. 
In speaking to the readers of Toe ARENA 
we are addressing a cultured audience of earn- 


est men and women who value really fine lit- 

















Da Vinci, Del. 


HEAD OF A CHILD. 
(Note the per-ception of head through hair.) 


From ‘“‘The Gate Beautiful.”’ 
ed. Tous dro 


loved and discriminating friends. In the 
selection of gifts certain things should always 
be borne in mind: (1) the fitness of the gift 
for the particular recipient; (2) the potential 
value of the gift to the friend; (3) the appro- 
priateness in connection with the special an- 
niversary which affords the opportunity for 


Copyright, 1908, by Albert Brandt. Entered at ~~ ~<a Hall, London. All rights 
reserv: ts réservés. Alle Rechte vorbehalten 


erature presented in the highest style of the 
printer’s art. Hence to you we address a 
few words that may help 
a selection of gifts that will delight the 
loved ones remembered and 

add to or at least culture and 
. develop 











PROFESSOR STIMSON’S 
“THE GATE 


Among the many works that are richly 
worth the reading and which are of special 
value to lovers of art and of nature and to 
lovers of broad, fine and true culture, we know 
of no single volume that will yield anything 
like such pure pleasure and at the same time 





SUPERB MASTERPIECE, 
BEAUTIFUL.” 


and paintings of old masters. But fine and 
attractive as is this wealth of illustration, it is 
secondary in importance to the subject-matter. 
The author treats of art in its relation to nature 
ard to man’s culture and development, in a 
manner as luminous as it is fascinating, and 

















Raphael, Del. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


From “The Gate Beautiful.”” Copyright, 1903, b 


Albert Brandt. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All right 


reserved. Tous droits réservés. Alle Rechte vorbehalten. 


so broaden and deepen the education of the 
favored possessor as Professor John Ward 
Stimson’s masterpiece, “Tue Gate Bravti- 
Fut.” ‘This volume is one of the most sumpt- 
uously gotten up works produced by master- 
craftsmen in America. It contains thousands 
of original and historic drawings and repro- 
ductions of rare and famous studies, drawings 


the fascination of the work is as great as the 
spell cast by the witchery of the imagination 
of a master in romance. To all students of 
art who aspire to do great work, and to all 
persons who are working for a great American 
art, this work is absolutely indispensable. 
But its value is by no means confined to the 
working-artist. It is, we believe, the most 











fundamental and practical treatise on art that 
has ever been written; and it is far more than 
this. It presents the vital principles of art 
as found in nature, and as must be manifest 
in all great creative work, with all the fasci- 
nation that is born of the rich imagination of 
the true poet, painter and man of genius who 
is also in love with his theme and who through 
long study has become a master of his subject 
on the intellectual side. Here are art values, 
all presented in a masterly manner. Its utili- 
tarian value, its esthetic worth, and its moral 
influence are presented in such a way as to 
open new worlds to the reader, be he artist, 
sage or philosopher. The eminent Episco- 
palian divine and ripe scholar, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, did not in the least exag- 
gerate when in writing of this work 
he said: “It is to American art 
what Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ 
was to the art of England. It is 
not merely the painter who may 
find inspiration in this noble 
work, but the clergyman, the 
teacher, the thoughtful man and 
woman in every line of life who 
would fain to be led into the In- 
terpreter’s House and see the 
inner meaning of things. It is a 
book to be read and pondered 
in quiet hours of deepest thought, 
when the soul would 
worship.” 

To the student of art 
and to any aspiring 
young person who de- 
sires to immensely broad- 
en and deepen his or her 
culture in a vital and 
noble way, we believe 
that this book will prove 
the volume of volumes 
that will not only be- 
come a fountain of perpetual delight, but also 
an influence that will enrich the whole of after 
life. It is an ideal Christmas gift. It is also 


Some Christmas Suggestions to Readers of “The Arena.” 


From Dan. Beard's “ Moonblight.” Copyright, 1904, by Albert Brandt. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 


“TI hold, if the Almighty had ever made a set of men that 
should do all the eating and none of the work, he would have made 
them with mouths only, and no hands; and if he had ever made 
another class that he had intended should do all the work and none 
of the eating, he would have made them without mouths and with 
all hands.”’"—A. Lincotn. 












































WHAT ABE LINCOLN DID SAY. 


a sumptuous volume worthy of a permanent 
place in the libraries of all cultivated Ameri- 


cans. 


“THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL”— 
OUR NOBLEST SOCIAL VISION. 


It is not necessary to call the attention of 
the regular readers of Tur Arena to the char- 
acter of Joaquin Miller’s social romance and 
vision, “THe Buripine or THE Crry Brav- 


TIFUL”; but for the hosts of new readers we 
would say that it possesses almost all the 
charms and few of the defects of the various 
social visions that have preceded it. Neither 














Some Christmas Suggestions to Readers of “The Arena.” 


Mr. Howells’ A 
Traveler from 
Altruria, Will- 
iam Morris’ 
News From 
Nowhere, Mr. 
. Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backward, nN 
nor Sir Thomas a hy j 

More’s quaint Bo (YES 
Utopia,can,we ~ WL SS NY 
think, compare SS 
in interest and 
charm with 
this marvelous 
story which is 
at once a prose 
poem, a love 
romance, a 
master sermon 
instinct with 
lofty ethics, and 
a social vision 
representing in 
large way the civilization that must come so 
soon as man is great enough and wise enough 
to be just and loving. Mr. Brandt has given 
the work an appropriate setting. It is hand- 
somely printed on toned, laid-antique, deckel- 
edge, all-rag paper and contains a beautiful 
photogravure, on Imperial Japan vellum, of 
the author and his revered mother. It is 
hand-sewed, with gilt top, and is bound in 
cloth with ornamental stamp in gold. It is an 


“IN NATURE’S REALM”—THE NATURE 
BOOK PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Another volume that is peculiarly appro- 
priate as a Christmas present for lovers of 
beautiful books, and especially for nature- 
lovers, is Dr. Abbott’s “In Naturer’s Reatm.” 
This is one of the handsomest specimens of 
the bookmaker’s art that has come from the 
press of an American publisher. It contains, 
besides a photogravure frontispiece, ninety 
original drawings graphically illustrating 
and illuminating the text, which, however, 
possesses the rare charm imparted by one 


* From ‘In Nature’s Realm. Drawing copyright, 1900, by Albert Brandt. 


WINTER’S LAST DAY.* 







ideal 
Christmas gift 
for all who love 
that which is good 
and pure and beautiful 
—all who seek to help 
the world onward and to 






make life richer, nobler ae. MN 
x ™ 

and more grandly worth —_ 

the while. x 


who loves forest, field << 

and stream and their 

myriad inhabitants. Dr. Abbott, is, we think, 
the most gifted and fascimating of the goodly 
coterie of writers who have enriched our litera- 
ture with nature works. This volume is 
printed on deckel-edge, all-rag paper, and is 
richly bound in cloth, carrying a picture cover 
in three tints and gold. It is an ideal Christ- 
mas gift for any lover of nature who is also a 
lover of beautiful books. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 

















“CAPE COD BALLADS”—NEW ENGLAND LIFE IN 


DIALECT AND SONG. 


Have you a friend who is a lover of the 
homely and expressive- dialect of New Eng- 
land, who also inclines to the simple, heart- 
felt lays which come from the brain of the 
people’s poet? Then you will search far be- 
fore you can find a volume of verse more al- 
together delightful than Joe Lincoln’s “Carz 
Cop Batiaps.” ‘The poems here found are 
so true to life, so fine and genuine, that they 
appeal with irresistible force to lovers of the 


real people who dwell on the farms, in the 
villages and on the sea-coast of New England. 
The volume has not inappropriately been 
termed a symphony in buff and brown. It is 
printed on a fine cream, all-rag paper and con- 
tains twenty-three fine drawings by Edward 
W. Kemble. It is bound in buff cloth stamped 
in gold and brown, the whole forming a beau- 
tiful little volume admirably adapted for gift 
purposes. 


“MOONBLIGHT”—WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
DAN. BEARD. 


Among your friends and acquaintances 
perhaps you have some social reformer friend 
who inclines toward the Single-Tax. If so 
you cannot do better than to present such a 
friend with a copy of Dan. Beard’s “Moon- 
BLIGHT.” For the famous illustrator and 
author of this work is one of the most out- 
spoken of the disciples of Henry George, and 
he has thrown all the enthusiasm of the social 
reformer into this romance of the coal region, 
which he has also illustrated with fifty pen- 
and-ink drawings which represent the artist 
at his best. “Moonsiicut” is to the Single- 
Taxer what Morris’ News From Nowhere is 
to the Socialist. For the radical democrat 
with a leaning to the social philosophy of 
Henry George “Moonsuicut” will be a most 
acceptable present. 

All these books represent the highest achieve- 
ments in the book-maker’s art as found in the 
New World. They are printed on all-rag 
paper, are hand-sewed and richly bound. 
More than this, they can never be bought 
at “bargain” counters or at “bargain” 


P We believe the readers of Tue Arena will 
find in this list of books some presents that 
will be the source of joy and profit to appre- 
ciative friends, not for the Christmas season 
only, but during the long winter evenings and 
throughout many years that are to come, and 
that will also prove rich treasure-houses of 
fine, true thought, stimulating the mental 
faculties and cultivating high, fine idealism. 
B. O. Firower. 

















“ And with—ahem—er—as I said before.” 
THE SCHOOL-COMMITTEE MAN. 
From ‘Cape Cod Ballads.” Copyright, 1 Albert 
. Brandt. sree 
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THE JANUARY “ARENA” 


HE JANUARY “ARENA,” which will open Volume XXXV., will be one of the 
ablest, handsomest and most notable issues of this review which has yet appeared. 

The following are a few strong features which we expect to publish and which cannot fail 
to be of interest and value to the more thoughtful and progressive American citizens. 


I. THE RAILWAY EMPIRE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Professor Frank Parsons, 
Ph.D., author of ‘‘The City for The People,’ “The Story of New Zealand,”’ etc. 

This is the most startling and illuminating paper on the Railway Question that has appeared. 
It is at once compact yet comprehensive, and is an amazing revelation of the power exerted by a 
few men over the government of the United States and the people of the republic. Professor Par- 
sons for the last three years has given most of his time to an exhaustive study of the Railway Ques- 
tion, visiting various European nations as well as traveling throughout the republic and getting 
authentic data. This paper on the theme that is uppermost in Congress this winter should be read 
by every man who would keep abreast of the times. 


II. MAKING THE WILDERNESS TO BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE. A Magnificently Illus- 
trated Paper by Frank Vrooman. 

The second of his notable series on “Uncle Sam’s Romance With Science and the Soil.” This 
paper deals with the wonderful work already achieved and being wrought by the United States’ 
Government in the reclamation of the arid regions through irrigation. It is splendidly illustrated 
with finely-executed photographs taken for the government. 


Ill. THE SMELTER-TRUST AND THE RAILROADS. By Hon. J. Warner Mills. 
A continuation of his amazing unmasking of the march of plutocracy and the usurpation of 
corporate wealth in the state of Colorado. 


IV. RICHARD MANSFIELD: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. A Critical Study and Ap- 
preciation by Kenyon West. Splendidly Illustrated With a Number of Exception- 
ally Fine Portraits of Mr. Mansfield. 

All friends of the great actor who, since the death of Henry Irving, stands preéminent as the 
interpreter of histrionic drama in the English-speaking world, will be delighted with this sympa- 
thetic yet critical paper. 

V. THE ECONOMICS OF MOSES AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. By President 
George McA. Miller, Ph.D. 

The second contribution in the great series of papers prepared by President Miller on “The 
Economics of Moses and of Jesus” for Tue ARENA. 


VI. THE DECORATIVE ART-SPIRIT OF JAPAN. By Mrs. F. Edwin Elwell. 

A profoundly thoughtful discussion of the underlying principles of the decorative art-spirit of 
Japan compared with Western art concepts. This paper opens Tue ARENA’s series of contribu- 
tions on vital art and great artists and their work, which will be a strong feature of the magazine 
for the coming year. 


VII. THE HEART OF THE RACE-QUESTION. By Archibald H. Grimké, A.M. 

The opening paper of three profoundly thoughtful contributions by Archibald H. Grimké, 
A.M. Mr. Grimké, who is a graduate of the Law School of Harvard and the author of exception- 
ally well-written lives of William Lloyd Garrison and Charles Sumner, is recognized as one of the 
ablest, if not, indeed, the eblest, living thinker among the colored men of the United States, and 
this series of papers will be an important contribution to the vital but vexed race question. 


VIII. GREAT EVENTS OF THE DAY VIEWED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE DEMOCRACY. By B. O. Flower. 

This editorial survey will be an extension of Tur Mirkor oF THE PRESENT and the most com- 
prehensive and complete editorial examination of vital present-day happenings as seen from the 
view-point of progressive democracy that has yet appeared in Tue ArENA. Among the important 
subjects discussed by Mr. Flower will be the November elections and their significance, important 
happenings in Europe, Africa and under the Southern Cross and issues that are vital in American 
social, economic and political life, as well as short articles relating to art, inventions, science, litera- 
ture and religion. 
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J. J. ENNEKING 


hg NO field of educational activity has steady and rapid progress been so marked as among the magazines. 
They are to-day as never before among the greatest educators and are unquestionably the most aggressive 
conscience-force in current literature. 
Tue ARENA, since it passed into the hands of the present publisher, has so steadily and rapidly increased 

in excellence that it is now everywhere recognized by press and readers as having surpassed in attractiveness 
and in value of subject-matter Tue Arena even of the early nineties, when its popularity was such that it 
distanced in circulation all the leading original reviews of opinion devoted to great living issues, with possibly 
one exception. Marked, however, as has been the improvement during the past year, the magazine has not 
yet reached our ideal of excellence. We have also appreciated the fact that it wanted some elements of 
popularity which a review occupying its position should possess. In order to make it conform with our ideal 
and at the same time to greatly add to its popularity, we have made arrangements for changes which will 
greatly improve it and increase its attractiveness. 


Popular Features That Will Make “The Arena” a Reflex and Chron- 
icle of The Vital and Progressive Movements in City, State, 
Nation and The World Beyond Our Borders. 


Lapeae emphasis to political, economic, have received a great number of requests from 
socal and the problems, it will also be a mirror of _criminating readers that THe ArENa devote more 
roy poe ber advance movements in to an editorial survey of the march of events 
out the world, and especially of the —_— 
Art, Literature, Education, Science and ings athome. It has been pointed out by friends 
The Drama. that there was no liberal and Le publica 


except ig 7 gy ahs attemp se ae 
Thus Tue Arena will be a complete handbook for raneous history from the view-point 
the more progressive, thoughtful and wide-awake democracy and with the courage and pe pre to be 


fair and just to the various ay perenne 
Americans who wish to k in touch with the vital, J 

nd: movements that are seeking to conserve i interests 
progressive and liberal world-movements along all the of all the people and to foster the fund tal d " 


great highways of b Prog of democracy. The following extract from a letter 
A Mirror of Progressive Movements and coun Pan fe Se m_. rH pemme by eno 
Significant Events the World Over. of the West, fairly illustrates, ju from our mail, 


This extension of the editorial sphere of Tue ARENA = a of a large number o £ ARENA«’s most 


has been arranged for to meet a general demand on the 
part of our correspondents. During the past year we “T was a constant reader of Tue Aruna in its earl 


a 











days. 
its editor, and I recall the enthusiasm it awakened, not 
only among my own circle of friends, but throughout 


I think,I never missed a number when you were 


our state. I have just read the current number. 
doing a grand work and is admirably conducted. 
editorials, as usual, encourage and inspire me.” 


It is 
Your 


Another ene citizen, in speaking of the phe- 
nomenal influence being exerted by the magazines of 
America over the popular imagination said: 


“Thirty years ago the editorial pages of the great 
daily and weekly journals were perhaps the most pow- 
erful opinion-forming influences in America,—greater 
even than the pulpit and the lyceum platform. Since 
then the advertising patronage has come to be more 
and more essential to the success of the daily papers, 
while the great advertisers are so bound up with various 
outside enterprises that the daily press is no longer the 
free-lance it once was. Consequently nothing is more 
marked than the rapid decline in the editorial influence 
exerted by the daily press. But with this decline the 
magazines have been markedly rising in their com- 
manding sway over the conscience and intellect of the 
masses. Many of the magazines are not beholden to 
privileged interests or the prejudice and caprice of 
wealth, and the people have turned to them for authori- 
tative utterances. This largely accounts for the phe- 
nomenal success of those magazines that are largely 
editorial in character and that cover the important 
events of the world with comments on the various note- 
worthy happenings. The magazines have to-day in 
al way become the great public-opinion-arousing 
and influencing agencies of America. Now,” contin- 
ued this friend, “the growing number who desire to 
see the city, state and nation rescued from the grip of 
the grafters, who wish to see privilege give place to just 
economic conditions for all the people and the ‘oe of 
statesmanship raised, fully appreciate the fact that THE 
ARENA is grandly carrying forward the standard of 
democracy and is becoming a beacon-light and a source 
of unfailing inspiration and encouragement to the 
friends of free institutions the world over. Many of 
us, however, feel that all that is now needed to make it 
an ideal magazine for friends of progressive democracy 
and economic advance is the extension of the editorial 
scope, so that it shall each month furnish a complete 
survey of the more important events and movements 
throughout the world and be a reflex of the most im- 
portant utterances of the master-minds in state, school, 
church, and in the worlds of art, science and literature.” 


It is to meet this general demand that we have ar- 
ranged to enlarge the editorial scope of the magazine 
so as to give our readers a monthly survey of the most 
notable historic events and utterances, with special 
reference to the following subjects: 


I. Leading Events in the Political, Economic 
and Social World from the Democratic 
View-Point. 

(a) The City. 

(b) The State. 

(c) The Nation. 

(d) The World Beyond Our Borders. 


II. Advance in Science, Art, Education and 
The Drama. 


III. Progress in Ethics and Religion. 
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IV. The Literary World: Men and Women 
Who are Making the Literature of the 
Present. 


V. The World of Books. 


(a) Book Studies. 

(b) Book Reviews. : 

(c) Brief Characterizations of Books and 
Literary News. 


VI. Men and Women Who Are Moving the 
World Forward: Brief Characteriza- 
tions and Biographical Sketches. 


Hours With Modern Masters: Inter- 
views With Leading Representative 
Thinkers and Workers. I[lustrated. 


As has been the case since the present publisher - 
chased THe Arena, the Editorial Department wi 
entirely in the hands of Mr. B. O. FLower. 


Our Regular Essay Department. 


More than ever will this review for 1906 be an arena 
in which will appear the master-thoughts of the most 
vital and progressive thinkers of the age, and especially 
will THe ARENA be a mighty engine for moral and 
ethical advance—a conscience-force that will appeal 
to the highest in man, awakening exalted patriotism 
and actively stimulating the rising tide of civic right- 
eousness while developing all that is finest and best in 
the individual. As during the past year, so in 1906, 
our Essays will be authoritative, bold, virile and often 
startling in their exposures of the corruption that is 
threatening free institutions and degrading American 
manhood. 


Vil. 


Our Campaign for Awakening the Civic 
Spirit of The Nation. 


The campaign which was inaugurated in THe ARENA 
by Mr. Blankenburg last January did much to arouse 
the press and people of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
to 7 tam off the yoke of degrading bondage which had 
brought shame and dishonor upon their state and city. 
In Colorado, since the masterly papers of Mr. Mills 
have begun to appear, there are multitudinous signs 
of a moral awakening. Already a State Voters’ League 
has been formed for the purification of the politics of 
the Centennial State, pol though the city election of 
Denver does not take place till next spring, a vigorous 
municipal agitation has already begun among those 
interested in saving the city from the continued spolia- 
tion of the public-service companies. Mr. Mills’ 
papers during the next six months will be even more 
vital than they have been in the past. They will deal 
with : 


. The Smelter-Trust and the Railways. 

. Preliminary Strikes and The Eight-Hour Fight. 
. The Great Metal and Coal Strike of 1903-04. 

. Civil Liberty and the Courts. 

. The Overthrow of the Ballot. 

. The Remedy. 


oaronr 


The thorough campaign carried on by THe ARENA 
to awaken Pennsylvania, and now being carried for- 
ward to arouse the civic spirit of Colorado, will be evi- 
denced in other series of masterly papers that will fol- 
low those of Mr. Mills, it being our purpose to awaken 

















the conscience of the whole nation by a systematic edu- 


h the publication of authori- 


cational or eg thro 
ve itions as they exist in the city, 


tative revelations of con 
the state and the nation. 


The Most Important Series of Railway 
Papers of Recent Years. 


It affords us great pleasure to announce that we have 
made oo arrangements with Professor Frank Par- 
sons, Ph.D., author of The Story of New Zealand, The 
City for the People, etc., etc., to p for THe ARENA 
a series of papers on the Railway Question. Professor 
Parsons resigned his position as a member of the Fac- 
ulty of the ‘Boston University Law School so as to be 
able to give his entire time to the preparation of his 
great work on the Railways and some other politico- 
economic treatises on which he had long been engaged. 
For the last two years he has given the ter portion 
of his time to the study of the Railwa uestion, visit- 
ing Great Britain and Continental Europe so as to 
personally acquaint himself with all facts and details 
of the systems in the Old World, and traveling from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific collecting authentic data. 

This new series of will not only a most 
timely, but an absolutely authoritative discussion of 
vital interest to all thoughtful Americans. The first 
paper will be a leading feature of the Jau ARENA 
and is entitled “The Railway Empire.” The fuil series 
will be as follows : 


I. The Railway Empire. 
II. Railway Discrimination. 
Ill. Federal Regulation ‘of Railroad Rates. 
IV. Swiss Railroads. 
Vv. German Railroads. 


Many of the facts contained in these papers are of 
the most startling character, and they contain a vast 
amount of material that every citizen of the republic 
ought to be acquainted with; farmer and laborer no 
less than the merchant and professional man are vitally 
interested in this question which is luminously presented 
in this series. 


The Economics of Moses and of Jesus. 


A series of papers quite as important in their way as 
those of Mr. Mills is President George McA. Miller’s 
““Economics of Moses and of Jesus,” the first contri- 
bution of which appears in this issue of Tue ARENA. 
There will be five papers in the series, and we believe 
that if every Christian minister in this land could be 
induced to read them they would work an economic 
revolution that would rejuvenate our nation and make 
it again the splendid moral standard-bearer of civiliza- 
tion which was its proud distinction for many years 
after the Revolutionary war. (resident Miller, in 
addition to being one of the ablest of our broad-minded 
educators, is exceptionally well qualified to handle 
these subjects in a masterly manner, as he brings to his 
work a thoroughly-trained legal mind and a heart warm 
with love for justice and the ethics of the Golden Rule. 
Moreover, he has made the ethics of Moses and of 
Jesus the subject of profound study for many years. 
These papers alone will be worth far more than the 
subscription price of THe ARENA to all earnest Chris- 
tians who love civic righteousness and to whom the life 
and teachings of the Founder of Christianity are more 
than an idle name and an intellectual abstraction. 


Constructive Work Being Carried Forward 
by the Government. 


Another series of papers which opens in this issue 
and to which we desire to call the special attention of 
our friends has been prepared expressly for THe 
Arena by Mr. Frank Vrooman, of yrs gee The 
first of these papers concerns the wonderful work that 

been carried on by the Agricultural t, 
and appears under the general heading of “Uncle Sam’s 
Romance With Science and the Soil.” The first divis- 
ion of the discussion appears in this issue and is con- 
cerned with the Agricultural ent’s work with 
“The Field.” It will be followed in January by an 
equally interesting paper on “The Forest,” and that 
in turn will be followed by a paper on “The Stream.” 
Then will come a luminous description of the great 
national Congressional Library, and finally a paper 
on the work that is being done by the Civil-Service 
Commission. Mr. Vrooman is a brilliant writer and 

the rare charm of being able to invest authentic 
data and statistical matter with the interest of romance. 


The Negro Question Considered Funda- 
mentally. 


Probably no question of the day has been more dis- 
cussed than this problem, yet for the most these 
discussions have - either painfully su or so 
colored by prejudice that little real value has attached 
to them; yet no thoughtful American can fail to appre- 
ciate that it is one of the gravest problems that faces 
our statesmen, and nowhere is it more im t that 
discussions should deal with the fundamental facts 
involved and that they should be carried on with due 
regard to the principles of justice. The hope of a 
democracy, when it is confronted by any grave or peril- 
ous problem, lies in the fearless recognition of all the 
facts involved, the exercise of dispassionate reason, 
and conformity to the demands of justice; and THe 
Arena takes great pleasure in announcing that we have 
arranged for a series of discussions on this e 
important question during the ensuing year. This 
series will be opened by some pa wi have been 

with great care by Archibald H. Grimké, A. 
Mi. one of the most distinguished and thoughtful - 
resentatives of the N race in the New World. 
Grimké, who after finishing his collegiate education in 
the Lincoln University, graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in 1874, is the author of one of the best 
lives of William Lloyd Garrison that has appeared in 
this country. His life of Charles Sumner is also re- 
garded as a standard work. We expect to open this 


series of papers in our January issue. 


Direct-Legislation the Safeguard of 
Democracy. 


We t to say that the paper announced for this 
issue by Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, A.M., President of the 
National Direct-Legislation League, has been unavoid- 
ably crowded out, but will appear in our Jan issue 
end will bo the fist of u cules cl dunaruemees en irect- 
Legislation—that all-important democratic provision 
for the preservation of a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people which will be a striking 
feature of Tue Arena for 1906. 


Space forbids our dwelling on the many authoritative 
papers ing with political, social and economic 
themes that appear in early issues of Tue ARENA. 





on peeing, however, we desire to mention a few other 
striking attractions that will be features of this maga- 
zine for the coming year. 


Character-Sketches and Conversations. 


A feature of Tue Arena for 1906 that will prove of 
interest and value will be character-sketches of | leading 
poets, artists, sculptors, educators and authors, illus- 
trated and written so as to bring the reader into sym- 
pathetic touch with the workers who are adding so 
much to the idealism, the culture and the finer aspira- 
tions of our people. Following these sketches will be 
conversations with these earnest thinkers on subjects 
of 7 interest and practical value to those who 
wish to broaden their culture and keep abreast of the 
best thought of our wonderful age. In our January 
issue we expect to open this series with a conversation 
iven by Edwin Markham, the greatest living poet of 
lemocracy. 


Art, The Drama and Education. 


Tue Arena for 1906 will contain a number of papers 
devoted to the broadening and deepening of the general 
culture of the reader and to stimulatir< interest in a 
great American art, in a noble drama that shall be 
worthy of the republic, and in progressive and demo- 
cratic education. 

In the January issue we expect to open the series of 
a on art by the publication of a brilliant contri- 

ution on “The Principles of the Decorative Art Spirit 
of Japan in Comparison With Those of Western Coun- 
tries,” by Mrs. F. Edwin Elwell. This is one of the 
most thoughtful papers we have read in months and is 
a distinct addition to the vital art literature of the day. 

Our series of papers on dramatic art will be opened 
by a contribution in the next issue, prepared for THE 
ARENA by the eminent dramatic critic, essayist and 
novelist, Kenyon West, on Richard Mansfield, who 
since the death of Sir Henry Irving is the leading his- 
trionic artist on the English-speaking stage. This 
pa will be magnificently illustrated. It will be 

owed by another of Professor Archibald Henderson’s 
delightful critical papers. This one will deal with 
Maeterlinck and his work. 

Our educational papers will be opened by a sketch 
of the life of and the great work being carried on b 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, A.M., the founder of the School 
City and the man who will rank with Pestalozzi and 
Frobel as one of the great masters and pioneers in the 
field of progressive education. A fine portrait of Mr. 
Gill will accompany this paper. 


Civilization-Builders. 


Another popular feature of Tue Arena for next year 
will be the brilliant biographical sketches and pen- 
ictures of men and women who have wrought nobly 
or civilization. There will be three series of these 

pers: ‘‘Civilization-Builders Who Have Passed From 
jiew”; “‘Present-Day Leaders of Pure Democracy”; 
and “Champions of the People Against Corporation 
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Despotism and Machine-Rule.” The series dealing 
with democratic leaders of the present is opened in this 
issue of THe Arena by Professor Bemis’ admirable 
pen-picture of Mayor Johnson of Cleveland. Next 
month we expect to publish, as the inaugural contri- 
bution in our series on Civilization-Builders Who Have 
Passed from View, a noble and inspiri r on the 
late Samuel M. Jones, the Golden-Hule Mayor of 
Toledo, the man and his m », written expressly 
for Tue Arena by a brilliant writer who was dor many 
years a neighbor and an intimate friend of the simple, 
fine, true man who lived the Christ-life and left an in- 
fluence for good that will never die. A fine portrait of 
Mayor Jones will accompany this paper. 

Among the first contributions that will appear in the 
series on leaders who are fighting the people’s battle 
against corrupt corporations and machine-rule, wiil be 
a sketch of Governor Robert M. LaFollette, United 
States Senator-elect from Wisconsin. A fine portrait 
of Governor LaFollette will also accompany this paper. 


Among the Cartoonists. 


Our popular series of illustrated sketches dealing 
with leading American newspaper cartoonists. and giv- 
ing portraits and examples of their best drawings, will 
continue to be a feature of Tue AreENa during the en- 
suing year. We shall also publish a number of original 
full-page cartcons drawn expressly for this azine 
be leading cartoonists, such as Garnet Warren and Ryan 
Walker, and each month we sball also reproduce the 
cream of current cartoons from the daily press. 


Popular Features :. Art, Fiction, Biography. 


Finely-executed illustrations printed on smooth paper 
will be an attractive feature of THe Arena for next 
year and will add greatly to its popularity. It is our 
purpose to print two forms of smooth paper in each issue, 
thus enabling us to publish a number of pictures in 
addition to the full-page portraits that have given such 
general satisfaction ae the past year. 

In recent months we have given considerable space 
to well-written short stories of American life. and this 
feature will be a marked characteristic of THe ARENA 
during the coming year, as we desire to give such variety 
and interest to the content-matter of the magazine as 
to make its monthly visits eageriy anticipated by all 
members of the home circle. 

Another popular feature will be fascinating bio- 
graphical sketches, handsomely illustrated, dealing with 
the lives, thought and work of the really great men and 
women of the past and present. This series is opened 
in the December number by Professor Noa’s brief but 
admirable sketch of General San Martin, the hero and 
liberator of South America. 

These are but a few hints of the good things that are 
in store for our readers. 

It has been the policy of THe ArENa under the man- 
agement of Mr. Brandt to perform far more than we 
have promised, and in closing we wish to say that we 
have a number of strong features and important im- 
provements in mind which we believe will go far toward 
making the next year the most brilliant in the history 
of THe ARENA. 
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The Greatest Magazine 


Because we want 25,000 new subscribers to “POET LORE” 
before January, we have made arrangements by which, if you act at 
once, you can have these 





Three Magazines for the Price of One. 


Tue Review or Reviews, - - - $3.00 \ 

THE COSMOPOLITAN, - - - - - 1.00 / Att ror One YEAR 

Port LorE, - - - - - - - - 8.00 FOR $3.00. 
00 ) 


It is needless to dilate on this offer. You know The Review of 
Reviews as the one indispensable magazine to the busy American, you 
know The Cosmopolitan as one of the best of the popular monthlies, 
and if you do not know Poet Lore, we give on the opposite page a few 
of the reasons why you should find it even more valuable and interest- 
ing than the others. 

This offer must be accepted now. ‘Tear out this page, pin to it 
your check or postal-order for $3.00, fill out the form below and return 
it to us TO-DA Y—to-morrow will be too late. 





i ORDER FORM 
Tue Port Lore Company, Publishers, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston. 


In accordance with your offer above, I enclose $3.00 for Porr Lore, THe 
Review or Revirws, and THe Cosmopo.iran for one year. 


Name 


Address 


NOTE.—Each magazine will be sent to a different address if you wish. In that case write 
full instructions on a separate sheet. 
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POET LORE FOR 1906 


“A great American quarterly, broad, acute, scholarly.”—Syracuse Standard. 


For various reasons it has been found unwise to announce the 
contents of “POET LORE” in advance. The best guarantee for 


1906 is to give a partial contents of 1905. 


even better things to its credit. 


SPRING 19065. 
Two Irish Plays from the Gaelic Originals: 


1. Riders of the Sea.............. J. M. Synge 
2. The Twisting of the Rope. ... Douglas Hyde 
The Irish Literary Drama....... Vida D. Scudder 


The English of Lafcadio Hearn................. 
Charles Woodward Hutson 


The Rationale of the Short Story according to Poe 
John Phelps Fruit 


Shakespeare’s Influence on Goethe............ 
Edwin Watts Chubb 


Rossetti’s Treatment of Love. ..Emma L. Hellings 
A Short Story of Richard III... Katherine G. Blake 
The Religion of Schiller...... Elizabeth Kingsbury 


AUTUMN 19065. 


Summer Folk (Datchniki).......... Maxim Gorki 
Das Trunkne Lied............ Friedrich Nietzsche 
The Novels of A. Palacio Valdes................ 

S. Griswold Morley 
An Italian Landscape... .... Preto D’ Annunzio 


The Symbolism of the Flame of Life............ 
Florence Brooks 


Recent German Criticism : . 
Hermann Sudermann. .Warren Washburn Florer 


The Motivation of Wagner’s Parsifal.......... 
Paul H. Grummann 


Modern German Literature. .John Scholte Noller 
Some Curious Versions of Shakespeare.......... 
Frederick W. Kilbourne 

Mr. Howell’s Philosophy and The Son of Royal 
Fy s ..E. 8. Chamberlayne 


The New Year will have 


SUMMER 1905. 
Joyzelle...................-Maurice Maeterlinck 
The Wooing of Damayanti...Amy H.W. Bullock 
Walt. Whitman and Arno Holz. . Amelia Von Ende 
SE Ue Wk ah osns” cnebnvakue M. W. Arms 
The Stirrups of Eros....... 
Pulse in Verbal Rhythm, Mary Hallock-Greenewalt 


The Symbolism of Tennyson’s Holy Grail........ 
Eugene Parsons 


Japanese Poetry Again........... Elizabeth Balch 
Recent German Criticism. . . . . Paul H. Grummann 
WINTER 1905. 

A Night’s Lodging (Nachtasyl)...... Maxim Gorki 


WR ye cnasrarices hess Sully Prudhomme 
From the Nomad Palaces.......... Gustave Kahn 
The Epigram and Its Greatest Master........... 

R. Hellern 


Songs from Le Bonne Chanson... .. Paul Verlaine 
“A. E.¥ The Neo-Celtic oe, s cchaceGeinnannll 


ulia Ellsworth Ford 

Attar and Sanai, after Shams u’ Tabriz.......... 

Ameen Rihani 

Henry James, Artist........ ainna Blanche McGill 
German Criticism : 

Frederich Spielhagen, Veteran Novelist........ 

A. B. Faust 

Hauptmann’s der Arme Heinrich.............. 

Paul H. Grummann 

Wuicdasshetaccunseachoue A. Palacio Valdes 

oo eee Irene Moore 

The Real Hamlet and the Hamlet Oldest of All. . . 

Alice Wiliams Brotherton 


THE POET LORE COMPANY, Puddishers, Boston 





TOM WATSON'S 
MAGAZINE 





THE MAGAZINE | Ga tr THE PURPOSE 
WITH A IS YOUR RIGHTS 
PURPOSE ' AND 
BACK OF IT WELFARE 

















“TI believe that equal and exact justice between man and man 
should be the object of law. I believe that special privileges can 
never be granted to one class without gross injustice to others.” 


Tom Watson’s Magazine 
Is YOUR Magazine 


You are beginning to wake up to the fact that our country is 
being ruined by graft, corruption, lack of equal justice and by 
the oppression of corporations. We are fighting these things. 
Help us make the fight. 





TOM WATSON’S MAGAZINE 


Room B 262 


121 WEST 42.0 STREET, NEW YORK 
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“THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 


iS FOR SALE 
_For the benefit of Tue Arena readers, we give the following list of bookstores — © purchase 

Joaquin Miller’s latest book, without the additional charge for postage, which is ch sent to the 

publisher. With but a few exceptions, they also carry a stock of the other “ Brandt and it would pay 

you to examine them before selecting hess for Holiday Gifts. 

Alabania. District of Columbia. Mississippi. 

Auburn—R. W. Burton. Wahinge vm. Ballantyne & Sons, 428 | _Jackson—Eyrich “ 4 
Birmingham—Dewberry & Sons. th St. Vicksburg—Clark & 

Mobile—Chris Burke. Brentano's, 1h & FS. | oo, 
a Coe Swayze, Bailey & Co., 617 7h Bt. rt—C. H. Cummings, 101 Water 8t. 
Arkansas. ew ro. Por “Loring “hort rt Ws H 

Flori =" ie rs) armon, 474 Con- 


Hot Springs—F. C. Boving, 418 Central ave. 

Little Rock—New Wilson-Webb Co., 212 
Main St. 

Texarkana—J. S. Ragland. 


Arizonia. 
Phoenix—Phoenix Sta. & News Co, 


- 
California. 


Alameda—Henry Schneider, 1435 Park St. | 

Berkeley—N. J. Abboti & Son. 

F. E. Sadler, 2118 Center St. 

Student’s Coéperative Society. 
Fresno—C. T. Cearley. 

C. H. Riege. 

South, Fentem & Trautweim. 

Los Angles, Cal —Fowler Bros., 221 W. 2nd. 
B. F. Gardner, Leg Spring St. 
Jones’ Book 8! 
agg & ay 106 8. S ring St. 

C. Parker, 2468 Bro way. 

Stati & Tha aver Co., 252 8. Spring St. 
Napa—The David L. Haas Co 
Oakland—CharlesG. Hardy, 961 Broadway. | 

Smith Bros. 462 13th St. 

Pasadena—J. 8. Gi 
A. C. Vroman. 

San Diego—J. C. Packard, 951 5th ave. 

San Francisco—Milton Bradley Co., 122 Me- 

Allister St. 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welsh, 319 


nsome St. 
Paul Elder & Co., 238 Post St. 
re Upham & Co., 100 Battery St. 
Robertson, 126 Post St. 
bewiee & Snelling,256 Stockton St. 
Whitaker & RayCo., 711 — St. | 
San Jose—E. W. Maynard, 1128. 1 
Santa Barbere—M Faulding, 31 Tints St. 
W. Osborne, 931 State St. 
Stockton. A. Jossa. 


Colorado. 


Boulder—Paul Raymond, 2043 12th St. 
Canon City—F. H. Whipple. 
Colorado ot Whitney & Grimwood, | 
ijon St. 
Denver—Daniels & Fisher. 
Kendrick Bk. & Staty. Co., 16th and 
“Sout St. 
Durango—A. L. Richey & Bro. 
Leadville—Richey Bros. 
Pueblo—Bouney & Haines Sta. Co. 


Connecticut. 


Ansonia—H. A. Jordan. 

Bridge port—Howland Dry Goods Co. 
HH. Jackson, 990 Main St. 

Derby—Robert S. Gardner, 241 Main St. 

Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. 

Meriden—E T. Sills, 12 Palace Block. 

Middletown—J. A. Broatch. 

New Haven—Edw. P. Judd Co. 
Kingsbury-Reeves Co., 92 Crown St. 
Pease-Lewis Co., 102 Church 8t. 

Norwalk—W. P. Beers. 

Waterbu ~~ H. Devereaux & Co., 25 E. 

ain St. 
Geo. N. Ells. 


Delaware. 
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BOOKSTORES WHERE 


Jacksonville—H. & W. B. Drew Co. 
O. T. Jones, 419 W. Bay St. 


Geor 
Atlanta—Buehl Book Co., 69 Whitehall St. 
| Augusta—A. W. Dellquest Book Co., 215 
McIntosh 8t. 
Illinois. 
| Bloomin —Read & White. 
| Chleago— “Kmerican Baptist Pu Pub. Society 
me Pp , 
7 Wabash Ave. 
F. M. "Morris, 171 Madison 8t. 
eg =! of Chicago Press. 
V. Fitzpatrick, 154 22nd St. 

a o McClurg & Go., 215 Wabash Ave. 
Decatar—Chodat's ews House, 143 E. Main 
Evanston—H. E. Chandler & Co. 
Freeport—Brown & Dollmeyer. 

Pattison & Kryder. 

Joliet, I1l.—Joliet News Printin 
Peoria—D. H. big At = oon —_ 
| Rockford, Ill.—H 
| Spri eld—Coe cme 
rank Simmons. 


Indiana. 
| Evansville—Smith & Butterfield, 204 Main 
Indienapeling Ole is Dry Goods Co. 
bs-Merrill Co., 11 Washington 8t. 

| Boodeld- Pierson Co., 146 N. Penn. st. 
| Lafayette—Jacques-Muller Co. 

| Logansport—C. W. Graves, 317 4th ave. 

Peru—West & Stevens. 

Richmond—Ell wood MesteBOo. ; 
Nicholson & Bro., 729 Mai 
| South Bend—H. 8. Miller} 124 8. Michigan. 


Iowa. 
| Burlington= n—Mauro & Wilson. 
ids—Geo. A. Mullin Co. 
Council Binfts— D. W. paiae. 
Davenport—Thomas Thom 
0420 Walnut. 
&%h Sts. 





fisia St. 


Des Moines—Baker-Trisler 
| Dubuque—Harger & Blish, 
Iowa City—Cerny & Louis. 
J.J. Lee , 117 Washington St. 
mesbuhctomel C. Westcott. 
| Mount Ayr—W. 8. Berkey ] oem, 
Mount Vernon—W. G. Pow 
Sioux City—J. M. Pinckney Co., 409 4th St. 


Kansas. 
Atchison—Mrs. I. P. Stephens, 727 Com- 
mercial St. 
Fort Secott—John F. Cottrell. 
Iola—Evans Bros. 
Kansas City—W. T. Maunder & Co., 632 
inn. Ave. 
Lawsenty—Souaee & Stevenson, 813 


ass. St. 
Leavenworth—C, M. Chance & (o., 414 
laware 8t. 
Salina—L. A. Will. 
Topeka—Hall Sta. Co., 623 Kansas Ave. 
Wishhe—Geltenn iit & Sta. Co., 122 E. 
Douglass A 
C. A. Tanner & Co., 122 N. Main St. 
Kentucky. 
Frankfort—Guy Barrett. 
Louisville—Ba Book Concern, 642 4th 
Chas. T. , 356 4th Ave. 
John P. Morton : Co., 440 N. Main 8t. 


Louisiana. 


Wilmington—E. 8. R. Butler & Son, 420 | New Orleans—F. F. Hansell & Bro., 714 
Market 8t. Canal St. 


' 


Duluth—Albertson Sta. & Bk. Co., 380 W. 
Superio 


psy 
a ae 

op “> C 
= psy 


~ mio 


Rockland~-A. r Huston, 386 Main St. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—Eichelberger Book Co., 308 N. 
Charies St. 
Lycett Stationers, 311 N. Charles St. 
Nunn & Co., 227 N. Howard 8t. 
Cumberland—John A. Fulton Co. 


Massachusetts. 
Barnstable—Miss A. B. Hinckley. 
Boston—American Ba a Pub. Soc., 256 

Washington 
W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont t St. 
Con eatiopel &. 8. & Pub. Soc., 14 


DeWolfe & Fiske Co., 365 Washington. 
——— & Dutton. 
Old er Bookstore,27 BromfieldSt. 
R. H. White & Co. 
Cambridge—Harvard Codperative Soc., 
Dane Hall. 
Geo. H. Kent. 
Fall River—Robert Adams. 
a, ~~ - E. Remington & Co., 356 


n St. 
Gloucester—Procter Brothers Co., 108 Main. 
Holyoke—Johnson, Butler & Co., 202 High 
Lowell—G. C. Prince & Son, 108 Merrimac 
—— & Sanborn. 
.— - Central Sq. 


Es 
Marlboro—C. Thom 
New Bedford—H. 8 ‘Hutchinson & Co., 


198 Union St. 
Robert W. Taber, 28 Pleasant St. 
North “Maing of F. L. Tilton, 87 


n St. 
as . Burbank. 
em—Almy Bigelow 4 & Washburn. 
Springfield—Forbes & Wallace 
enry R. tlle 318 Main 8t. 
Smith & Murra 
Worcester—Davis & Banister, 389 Main St. 


Denholm & McKay Co. 
Sanford-Putnam Co., 310 Main St. 


ny 
Adrian—G. Roscoe 8 
Ann Arbor_Sheehan ry: Co., 320 8. State St. 


Geo. W: 
Battle Creek—E C. Fisher & Co., 12 Main. 
Detroit—J. L. Hudson Co. 
John V. vm & Co., 160 Wood- 


ward A 
| Flint—M. + Cariton, 510 


8t. 
| Grand Rapids—W. Millard Co., 20 
onroe 8t. 


Kolemenee—Syouhat & Kymer, 1208. Bur- 

Saginaw—F. J. Kelsey, 216 Genesee St. 

Ypsilanti— Rogers - einmann - Matthews 

Co., 118 Congress St. 
Minnesota. 





naw 


perior St. 
Lundberg & — 21 W. Superior. 


- R. Smith. 


M 

Minneapolis—Wm. Donaldson & Co. 
Nathanie] McCarthy,710 Nicollet ave. 
Powers Mercantile Co. 

Moorhead—B. F. Mac: 510 Front St. 

St. Cnc W. Atw & Co., 517 8t. 


rmain St. 
St. Paul—St- Pen Bk. & Ha. Co., 5th and 
&t. Peter Sts. 
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Missouri. 


Chillicothe—Wm MclI! wrath ,607 Locust St- 
Kansas — ote Douglass Bk. & Sta- 
Walnut 8t. 
mee Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co. 
The B. Glick Book Store, 612 Main St. 
Jones Dry Goods Co. 
Springfield—Brown Bros., N. West Cor. Sq. 
St. Joseph—Wm.H. 8 shroeder, 1128. 8th St. 
St. Louis—Foster Book & News Co. 4l4 
Washington 8t. 
E. T. Jett Bk. & News Co., 806 Olive St. 
Philip Roeder, 616 Locust St. 


Montana. | 


Butte—John G. Evans. 
Helena,—A. P. Curtin Bk. & Sta. Co., 17 | 
W. 6th St. 


Nebraska. 


Lincoln—H. W. Brown Drug & Bk. Co. 127 | 
8. 11th St. 
Omaha—Megeath Stat. Co., 1308 Farnham. 


New Hampshire. 


Concord—Charles F. Nichols. 
Hanover—E. P. Storrs. 
Keene—G. H. Tilden & Co. 
Lancaster—Geo. H. Colby:& Co., 22 Main st. 
Manchester—Wm. P. Goodman. 

Temple & Farrington Co. 
Nashua—Smith’s Bookstore, 137 Main St. 
Winchester—W. H. Guernsey. 


New Jersey. 


Elizabeth—Noah F. Morrison. 
Hoboken—W. A. Schell, 916 Washington st. | 
Montclair—Edward Madison. 
Morristown—J. R. Runyon, 30 Park Place. 
Newark—P. F. te 927 Broad St. 
New Brunswick—W. R. Reed. 
Paterson—J. Hosey Osborn, 107 Broadway. 
Trenton,—S. P. Dunham Co. 

Grant Caston, Clinton St. Station. 

8. E. Kaufman. 

Cc. L. Traver. 





New York. 


Albany—A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 

Abram DeBlaey, 52 State St. 
Amsterdam—Seeley Conover. 
ee tvs oO Colwell, 97 Genesee St. 
Brook! ‘<“3o~ & Roberts, 244 Fulton St. 

. F. Farnell & Son, 46 Court St. 

Geo. Kleinteich, 397 Bedford Ave. | 

T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton St. 
wm Xx Meldrum & Anderson Co. 

Otis & Sons, 650 Main St. 
The Otto Ulbrich Co. 386 Main 8t. 
Henry R. Brown Co., 498 Main St. 
Cazenovia—Wm. Watkins. 
Cortland—McKinney & Doubleda 
Elmira—HosmerS. Billings, 112 dwin St. | 
Fulton—F. W. Lasher. 
Hamilton—James B. Grant. 
Hudson—Wwm. H. Ziesenitz, 582 Warren St. | 
iIthaca—Andrus & Church. 

Taylor & Carpenter. 
Kingston—Forsyth & Davis, 307 Wall St. 
Malone—Thos. T. Butterick. 
Middletown—Hanford & Horton, 6 N. 8t. 
ew Le & Mackel, 81 Cham- 

rs 


Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St. 
Brentano's, Union Square. 

id, Mead & Co., 372 5th Ave. 
F. E. Grant, 23 W. 42nd St. 
Henry Malkan, 18 Broadway. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 28rd. St. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 158 5th Ave. 
John Wanamaker. 
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BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 


IS FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BOOKSTORES 


| Cleveland—Burrows Bros. Co., 183 Euclid. 


| Lancaster—John Baer’s Sons. 
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New York—Continued. | Rhode Island. 
Niagara Falls—Geo. 8. Cowper, 39 Fall St 
Olean—F. R. Brothers & Co. 19 N. Union st | Newport—Geo. H. Carr, Datly News Bldg. 
Patchogue—H. S. Conklin, 29 Ocean Ave. Simon Hart, 202 Thames St. 
Poughkeepsie—J.P. Ambler Co.,254 Main st. | | Providence—Callender, McAuslan Troupe. 


Flager & Co. 292 Main St. H. Gregory, 116 Union 
Rochester_—Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 20 roe @ Rounds Co., 98 Westmin- 
ain St 


ster St. 
Rhode ne News Co. 5044 Weybos- 
set St. 
Westerly—O. Stillman, 8 High St. 
South Carolina. 


Rapid City—J. J. McNamara, Main St. 
Sioux Falls—W. D. Simons, 123 8. Philips. 


Saratoga 8 mT & Adee. 
eee . Foote & Co., University. | 
Block Warren St. 

Clarence E. Wolcott, Vanderbilt Sq. 
Troy—Arthur M. Allen, 508 Fulton St. 
Utica—W. T. Smith & Go. 145 Genesee St. 
Warsaw—Wilson & Parker. 
Watertown—W. H. NL: 

John Sterling, 5 Washington St. 
| Yonkers—Wm. Palmer East. 


North Carolina. 


| Asheville—H. og gt. Lay y = amen ave. 
Wilmington—C. Yates & 


Tennessee. 


| Chattanooga—D. B. Loveman Co. 
Mesmphis—A. R. Taylor & Co., 318 Main 8t. 
Nashville—Goodpasture Book Co. 

Hunter & Co. 304 N. Second Ave. 

R. M. Mills, Cherry & Union 8ts. 

J. M. Stewart, Church 8t. 


Ohio. 
ees “wane Tract Society, 420 


Davis L. James, 127 W. 7th St. 

Texas. 
Vinson & Korner Co., 150 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus—8. F. Harriman, ay 8. High 8t. 
L. 8. Wells, 665 N. High St. 

Dayton—W. W. Kile & Co. 

Findlay—John C. Firmin, 319 Main St. 

Galiepelie-Sherueee 7 Moore, Co. 324 


Greenville Chast P. Gibson, 521 peenteag. 
Marietta—Marietta Book Store 
Mount Vernon—R. I. Arnold “ Co. 108 8 
Main St. 
tet ae gg ht & peutten. 
rlin—E. J. Goodri 

| Piffin Wili Hi. Good. 97 Washington St. Vermont. 
Toledo—Brown, Eager & Hull Co.,409Sum- | Burlington—Hobt. J. Shanley & Co 


St. Montpelier—Chas: F. Buswell, 39 Main St. 
Franklin Ptg.& Eng.Co., 321 Superior. | Rotland—The Tuttle Co., 1113 Center St. 
Oregon. 


Astoria—Jno. N. Griffin, 502 Commercial st. 
Baker City—Carl Adler. 


Austin—C. F. Rumpel. 

Galveston—F. Ohlendorf, 2015 Market St 
Houston—T. Pillot, 409 Main St. 
Waco—Hill Bros., 4th & Austin Sts. 


Utah. 


Provo—Provo Bk. & Sta. Co. 
Salt Lake City—A. R. Derge & Co. 
Salt Lake News Co., 71 W. 2nd So. St. 


Virginia. 


a Schwarzschild. Chariottesville—A. C. Brechin & Co., 200 E. 
Ore ty—Huntley Brothers Co. Main 8t. 
Port > K. Gill, Co., 185 Third St. Norfolk—Nusbaum Bk. & News Co. 274 
W. E. Jones, 291 Adler St. Main 8t: 
Portsmouth—Anderson & Thompson. 
Pennsylvania. Richmond—Bell Bk. & Sta. Co., 914 E. Main 

| en oot. Staunton—Caldwell- Sites Co., 7 Masonic 

llo— rank Temple. 
B ‘oomsburg—S. R. “bid eman. 
Bradford—Brennan & Davis. Washington. 


| Butler—J. 8. Jack. 

Couders . “i - 8. Thompson & Co. 

Erie— J. Sell, 701 State St. 

Harrisburg—Central Book Store, 329 Main. 

ess | -~iaiomees & Kennerdell,238 Mar- 
et St. 


Seattle—Lowman & Hanford Sta. & Ptg. Co. 
616 ist St. 


kane—John W. Graham & Co. 
‘acoma—Central News Co., 1121 Pacific av. 
Wheeler Bros. 939 Tacoma Ave. 


L. B. Herr, 51 N. Queen St. 
Mauch Chunk—E. F. Luckenbach,61 B’d’y 
Norristown—Thos. Sames, 81 E. Main st 
| North East—H. Ellen 
Philadelphia American Baptist Pub. Soc., 
1420 Chestnut St. 
Campion & Co., 1305 Walnut 8t. 
H. W. Fisher & Co., 127 8. 15th St. 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1216 Walnut St. 
Nae ne & Higgins 914 Arch 8t. Wisconsin. 


Presbyterian Bd. of Pub. Witherspoon 
Build Madison—Geo. J. & M. V. Brown, 412 State 


uilding. 
Strawbridge & Clothier. Oshkosh—J. M. Hurn, 159 Main 8t. 
John Wanamaker. 


| Pitteburgh—R. 8. Davis & Co , 346 5th Ave. 


West Virginia. 


Huntington—Jos. R. Gallick. 

Parkersburg—H. P. Moss Bookstore Co., 705 
Market St. 

Wheeling—Frank Stanton. 


J. R. Weidin & Co., 429 Wood St. Foreign. 
Reading—Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart. 
Somerset—Chas. H. Fisher Australia, Melbourne—Geo. Robertson & 
Tamaqua—David Bensingee, 72 W.Broad 8t. Co., 107- es 19 Elisabeth 8t. 
Williamsport—W. C. Siess Manila—E.C. eCullough & Co., Plaza Go- 





York—H. C. Barnhart, 49 W. Market St. iti & \ at Cruz Bridge. 
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The Building of ine City Beautifur 













Photo. by Adelaide Hanscom, San Francisco 
JOAQUIN MILLER 


is een ea ee Ln eeeeartinned al wae tea The author makes 
the medium of a keen bu thetic analysis of our weak human wey en 
lerd'e yer. Wah warden ewcubeies| unfolds the dream of an attempt to realize the 
“heaven on earth” that has ever been the Holy Quest of the Christian. Considered only as as liter- 
cation. “It's bighle este, Goaphy suligiawn, aad pastel ee gene- 
ration. It is ly poetic eeply religious, pervad e spirit of justice altruism. 
Those who love the finest and best in literature will come under the charm of this latest 
and greatest of Mr. Miller’s works. 


With an Bs may a te of the author and his mother. Printed on toned, laid antique, 
deckel-edge, ea pore hand-sewed. Gold top. Cloth, with ornamental stamp in gold. Price, 


$1.50 net; mete by 
ORDER AT ONCE THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR WHICH EVERY READER OF “THE ARENA” 
SHOULD POSSESS. 


How England Averted a 
Revolution of Force 


A Survey of the Social Agitation of the First Ten 
Years of Queen Victoria’s Reign 


By B. 0. FLOWER 


Author of “ The Century of Sir Thomas More,” “ Civilization’s Injerno,” “The New Time,” 
“Gerald Massey,” “Whittier,” “Persons, Places and Ideas,” etc. 





HIS is Mr. Flower’s latest, and by many y beding antes is considered 4 best and — 
rire work. aan dhetin characterizes all a ae 

this author—a charm that beef ey my Hdd page with the 

cngdiing puna well-written romance; and eng ee ee 

character—its adherence to the facts of broad philosophical spirit which 

pervades the le work. Tne bok hae thee fol purpowe which i tue bil) and spl 

Freamesieed tarde Aina df the Amdslten A 


“In his work, How England dt ein of Fors Mi B. O. conte 2 inde 


of the anti Cora-Law movement in En and, or, to put it more broadly, ‘a survey of the social 
agitation of the first ten years of ictoria’s reign.’ But his World precedent fo 
sent a mere historical statement. ~~ says we have come to depend on Old | ents for 
our action as a nation to a greater degree than in our earlier history. And h his story to 


show how the rights of the people may be successfully asserted, and ew the endo af justice may 
p Mgr. op means. The book deals with the causes of popular unrest, the 


origin, P and result of the history of the Corn Laws, and of the movement which 
in their repeal.” 

The strong humanitarian spirit which es all of BY Flower’s writings is nowhere more 
in evidence than in this work. true of the luminous chapter entitled “ The 
Humanitarian Spirit in the Literature of the i and Some Thinkers Who Wrought for 
in aye he vividly characterizes the leading oy awed — Pomany - ~ writers and ers of 

whom were Theos Ce ens, Richard Cobden, Jo Bright 


Eoobeees Elliot, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Sheth E Renee Browning, Thomas Hood, Gerald 
Massey, Charles Kingsley, Frederick D. Manrice, Charles Mackay, Giuseppe Mazzini, and others 
me fand at tht Lane were fighting the battle for liberalism, democracy and social 

wer's keen analysis of socal and itical theories and movements is admira ly illus- 


trated in the chapters with the great Reform-Bill struggle, Chartism, and the anti-Corn-Law 
crusade. Det ht Amorice 7h wich erin of foe mre that 
ments of that period and the way in which a revolution of force was a without sacrificing the 


a ¢ of justice and progress, easures—systematic tion, education and 
a eee Cea epee some ee 
work is ely optimistic. 
In the A dix there are thirty ar reformative of the by Charles 
Gerald Massey, Elizabeth Barrett ane cm Thomas Hood, Charles Mackay, en and Ebeneses Plax 
All persons interested in the peaceful advance of pure dunenesp dendll ‘read this volume. 


PRICE, $1.25 NET. POSTAGE, 10 CENTS 
To be had of all booksellers, or of the publisher. 
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MOONBLIGHT 


and Six Feet of 


Romance 








By DAN. 
BEARD 


With Fifty Pictures 
by the Author 








“ The humor, sound sense and 
philosophy of this book make it 
well worth your reading. Such 
books lift to our view pictures of 
actual labor conditions and pos- 
sible solutions of difficult prob- 
lems that tend to broaden our 
sympathies and make us think.”’ 
—Grant Wallace, in the San 
Francisco Bulletin. 

**It is the clearest exposition 
of the Anthracite Coal Monopoly 
and its dealing with both miners 
and customers. An opportunity 
to ‘see things as they really 
are.’ The appendix is a volume 
of information condensed in few 
pages. Louis F. Post furnishes 
a fine analytical introduction.” 
—San Francisco Star. 





Price, $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.35. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 











MOONBLIGHT. I51 


‘We are gregarious; we like to be conven- 
tional, and not excite remark. What man 
is there among your acquaintances who 
dares even to eat what he likes, drink what 


ith tal éi WN § b 





‘“‘THE PEOPLE IN THE CITIES READ OF THESE STRIKES AND 
GRUMBLE AT THE INCONVENIENCE IT CAUSES THEM.”’ 


he likes, or dress as he likes? Not one, 
The man who did so would be considered an 
idiot or desirous of creating a sensation ; or, 
what is worse, he would be looked upon as 





A specimen page from the book. 
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Elegies 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
ELEGIAC POETRY FROM THE EARLIEST DAYS 
DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME 


MARY LLOYD 





CRITICAL and historical study of the Elegiac poetry of the world, to- 

A gether with an anthology containing the choicest specimens of this noble 

form of verse selected from the literature of all peoples and of all ages. 

They are offered by the publisher with the confidence that they constitute the 
one comprehensive work on the subject in the English language. 

The history of the Elegy is traced back to its beginning as a part of the 
nature-worship of primitive peoples; its development is shown in Greek liter- 
ature in lyric form and as a part of an epic poem or drama. The great Alex- 
andrian elegies are discussed and compared with others for which they have 
been the model. Elegiac passages in the Hebrew Scriptures are pointed out. 
The Latin elegists are then given due attention, after which comes in review the 
elegiac poetry of modern Europe and America. 

The anthology includes some of the great elegies of the world’s literature, 
either whole or in part, with many not generally accessible. The collection is 
especially rich in elegies by American writers. A few English and American 
elegies are here presented, which have never before appeared in book form. 


“ A well-written and Cotetating Diew of the elegy serves as an introduction to this con- 
tribution to standard literature. . . . The work will supply a uine literary want. . . . Every 
student of literature should be grateful to both author and pu 

— Boston Transcript. 


“It is not ible for any one to so express the literary judgments of differing tastes as to 
meet all views; but this author, giving her own judgments lh es og frankly and with an original 
and pleasing hee will afford agreeable hours to all lovers of , students of human nature and 
mourners for blessings that have taken flight.”"—New York . 


isher for producing these volumes.” 


In two volumes. Laid-antique all-rag paper, hand-sewed, about 300 pages 
each, indexed. With a bibliography. Volume I. now ready; volume II. in 
preparation. Price, each volume, $1.50 NET; postage, 12 cents. Sold separately. 


To be had of all booksellers, or of the publisher. 
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Jor LincoLn’s 


Cape Cod 
Ballads 


AND OTHER VERSE 









With twenty-three drawings in line by 
EDWARD W. KEMBLE. 











** It seems ter me that’s 
all there is: s jest to do your 


HESE POEMS will be found so 4v “ight.’ 7, 


—The Light-Keeper. 

















true to life that one may almost 

fancy himself breathing the salt air of the Cape as he reads of the heroism of 
“ THe Cop-Fisner,” “ THe Licnt-Keeper,” “ THe Lire-Saver,” or “ THE 
Watcuers.” Whether in the description of “ THz O.p-FasHionep GARDEN,” 
“ THe SurF ALONG THE SHoreE,” the catchy rhyme and sparkling wit of “ THE 
VittaGe Oracie ” and “ THe ScHoot-CommitrTeze Man,” the humorous reason- 
ings of “Sisrer’s Best Fever,” “His New Broruer,” or any other phase, 
the author is always happy, always clean, always wholesome. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: “The verse is of the highest type. There is nothing in 
current literature dealing with Yankee characteristics that is better than this, and in the variety 
of subjects, the sentiment, pathos, humor, reminiscence, and description, the author shows a 
wonderful versatility.” 





Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. Decorative cover in brown and gold by 
Mira Burr Epson. 12 mo., toned dull-surfzced all-rag paper, hand-sewed, 198 
pp-, with index of first lines. Order from your bookseller, or from 


Drawing as 1902, by Albert Brandt. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


+ +. 


Monks and) ; 
Monasteries 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



































before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 

cism has performed in the world’s history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 


T= WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 


The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of “ close-wire” laid “feather-weight” with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet—a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. ‘The margins are liberally broad. The types—generous size—are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslon, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is royal 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 


*gravure plates. The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 


A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. ‘The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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“THE GREAT BOOK OF THE CENTURY.” 


The Gate 
Beautiful 


Being Principles & Methods 
in Vital Art Education 





Oeeeenccececcaces 


















BY 
JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Medaled graduate of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 





} PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON. 
| 


Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 


| | “«*« The Gate Beautiful’ is Mr. Stimson’s crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 

and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where focus all the 

5 forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the t masters of all ages, but 
infinitely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they felt. ‘The Gate Beautiful’ is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision, . . . Professor Stimson is performing a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general.”"— Boston Transcript. 


‘‘An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . . That so much 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation ; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even in a 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the di , and 
the comprehensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man.’’—George Lansing Raymond, Professor of Esthetics, 
Princeton University. 

‘It is to American art what Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ was to the art of Resiend. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter’s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. XR. Heber Newton, D.D. 


“ The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever pe deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . . . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest.""—Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 


“* It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production."’"—Grant Wai- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin. 








An elaborate prospectus of this work, giving detailed information and showing specimen pages, will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 

Copiously illustrated with thousands of original and historic drawings and helpful charts, reproductions of rare and 
famous studies, drawings and paintings by the old masters, etc. Including two color-charts. 

C.iotn Eprrion.—Royal quarto, all-rag paper, broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram, with ornamental gold 


stamp ; hand-sewed, 425 pages. ice, $7.50 NeT; by mail, $7.95. 
. Parer-coverep Epition.—On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover; 425 pages. Price, $3.50 zr; 
y mail, $3.76. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR THE PUBLISHER. 


Don’t fail to specify which edition you desire when ordering. 


“mut pranot 4 ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 




























































In Yature’s Realm 


Charles C, Abbott, 7. D. 


Author of “Upland and Meadow,” “ Notes of the Night,” 
“Outings at Odd Times,” ete. 


Itlustrated by Oliver Komp 





«*»With a photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings. 
Royal octavo, hand-sewed, broad margins, all-rag dull-surfaced 
paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture-cover in three tints 
and gold; 309 pp., thoroughly indexed. Price, $2.50 net ; by 
mail, $2.68. 





“It shows us the charm of the ficld and wood 
and sky when regarded with a loving eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. “In 
Nature’s Realm” is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 

thoroughly 

caught the spirit 
: and sentiment of 
the author.” — 

Boston Tran- 

script. 


“* . . the croaking 
bullfrog in the 
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One Hundred and 
Seventy-five 
Dollars 


Represents the annual subscription cost of 
more than thirty English periodicals which are 
drawn upon regularly for the weekly numbers of 


The Living Age 


Readers of that magazine secure the most import- 
ant and timely articles in this long list of English 
quarterlies, monthly reviews and magazines and 
literary and political weekly journals, reproduced 
promptly and without abridgment, for only SIX 
DOLLARS a year. More than 8,300 pages each 
year. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“There is No 
Excuse” 


wrote recently one of the best-known literary 
women in New England, “for this continent 
misunderstanding the other, so long as it reads 
its ‘ Littell’s.’”” One important mission of 


The Living Age 


still affectionately known to many of its readers 

as “ Littell’s,” from the name of its founder, is to 
acquaint American readers with the course of 
English thought and European affairs. This it 
does by reprinting without abridgment the most 
important and interesting features of the leading 
English periodicals. 

Published weekly at Boston.—More than 3,300 
pages each year.—Annual subscription post-paid, 
six dollars. 

THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 

















“Other Magazines 


Have Come and 


during the last sixty eventful years,” 
Gone said The Boston Transcript last 
February, “ but The Living Age has survived all 
crises, and was perhaps never more valuable than 
it is now.” ‘The reason that 


a 
The Living Age 

has held the regard of a large and intelligent 
constituency through this long period, is that it 
has kept to its original ideal of presenting only 
the most noteworthy contributions to English per- 
iodical literature. These it gives without abridg- 
ment and it covers every department of thought 
and activity. 

Published weekly at Boston.—More than 3,300 
pages each year.—Annual subscription, post-paid, 
six dollars. 

THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








Special Offer to 
New Subscribers 


OPTION “A” New ‘1000 will for the _ 
year 1 receive 
pone ~~ remaining numbers of 1905 


free from! the date at —_ 
their subscriptions reach The Living Age Com 

The sooner the decision to subscribe is 
therefore, the larger the return to the subscriber. 


OPTION “B” New — aby full 
year 1906 Comeiing 
$10.00 for 87,50 to The Living Age Com 
will receive the remaining numbers 1905 pend 
as under Option A: and will receive also a full 
ade numbers of Tae American Review or Re- 
views (regular rate $3.00) and the CosMoPoLrTaN 
(regular rate $1. 00), or a value of $10.00. This ar- 
rangement is under a special combination and it 
gives an extraordinary variety of periodical litera- 
ture for a small sum. 
Please mention Tue ARENA. 


THE LIVING AGH OO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 














Would you read 
Of the land of the orange and the vine; 
The olive and the fig; 
Its mines and colossal agriculture? 
Then subscribe for the 


Overland Monthly 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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JOHN  & WHITE Every Student of Economics Should Read 
i a ae THE LABOR WORLD 








OF DULUTH, MINN. 























SUBJECTS: ph syne ng yg es op cap- 
Henry George and his Doctrine. vd be coma walk taleae tate af oe Seas induodial 
Robert Burns: Poet—Man—Reformer. SonThe stud dent of present day conditions will Gnd 
Thomas Carlyle. “ The Labor World” a useful help in his studies. 
The French Revolution of 1789. natin Se Wher Quates Sam Se wali 
The Dignity of Labor. 2 sens Se ive aiien on erry queatien 
The Right to Work. It oho the latest and most interesting labor news 
How to Prevent Strikes. oF eel actally all current questions af 
The Public Ownership of Public Util- the politic Velen Shen 5p ge tye 
ete | Se era eo PR: gees roe 
The Source of Municipal Corruption. —— "and a score of other intenesting eoples are ably 
x. ions discussed tis pro sional 
” ine, cna ps aay os do ie er aal tates wh 
5 it, 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS Advertising rates upon application. 
F. H. MONROE, President 
Henry George Lecture Assocation THE LABOR WORLD 
610 Steinway Hall, 17 ‘Ven Buren Ot. W. E. McEwen, Publisher, Duluth, Minn. 
CHICAGO (Send for Semple Capp.) 
































IMPORTANT BOOKS 


‘‘The Blues” (Nerve Exhaustion) Causes and Cure 


“ Treatment is considered at length. The author’s theories are not only plausible. but, as his 
results show, correct.’’—Medical Standard. 


By ALBERT ABRAMS, “>. 8vo. 240 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Heredity and Morals *4°"Tr Sexual Instincr 


“* A plain-spoken, yet scientific treatise, by a man of ri hogee i on a difficult but 
most important subject concerning which there are few good books,”"—Chicago Tribune. 


By JAMES FOSTER SCOTT, M.D. Svo. 436 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 
CTI ERA OF RY 











This volume will appeal to the intelligent layman, as well as to the thoughtful phasisten, as itis 
not so much devoted to details of treatment as to the wider field in pointing out in what direction treat- 
ment may be expected to be effective and the reasons for the choice of particular plans. Much has been 
gained by the community if some years can be added to the career of the mature and trained worker. 


By LOUIS FAUGERES BISHOP, M.D. 12mo. 112 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


Self-Cure of Consumption Without Medicine _ 
INCLUDING ALSO THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION AND OTHER DISEASES. 


** A valuable book to place in the hands of sufferers from this disease, especially so as it gives 
very little in regard to medication,’’— Cleveland Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


By C. H. 8. DAVIS, M.D. 12mo. 176 pages. Cloth. 75 cents. 





Booke sent, prepaid; to any part of the world upon receipt of price. 


E. B. TREAT & COMPANY, 241-A West 23d St., NEW YORK 




















JOSEPH W. FOLK 


HOW AND WHY HE BECAME A 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 
Is TOLD IN 


BATTLE AGAINST 
BRIBERY” 


By CLAUDE H. WETMORE 


“THE 





Minneapolis Tribune, August 3, 1904—‘*‘ The Battle 
Against Bribery’ gives the only full narration of the 
fearless warfare which that brave and honest attorney, 

oseph W. Folk, has successfully carried on against 

ers, The author shows us in a clear, interesti 

and wy style the numerous cases of bribery wit 
which the young lawyer battled and which were 
brought out to light only after struggles of en » pa- 
tience, honesty and fearlessness. The author should 
be warmly thanked for having made known to the 
world—to the corrupted world especially—the brave, 
energetic and open c cter, soul and heart which are 
unfortunately so rare a in our community, 
Happily this is not a fictitious figure; it is a real char- 
acter, a personality, a living example of honesty.” 

“ The Battle Against Bribery ” sent to any address in 
the United States or Canada, prepaid on receipt of soc. 





THE PAN-AMERICA PRESS 
520 Holland Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WETMORE’S 
WEEKLY 





This periodical has been made the offi- 
cial organ of the National Direct-Legisla- 
tion Leagues. Associated with Mr. Wer- 
MORE as editors are Eutwreep Pomeroy, 
M.A., and Ropert Tyson, Esq. CLaupE 
H. Wermore, who founded the Weekly 
was the first to give aid with his pen 
to the battle against bribery waged by 
Josgpx W. Fo.x. 

The subscription price to Wetmore’s 
Weekly is $1.00 per year. Clubbing 
arrangements made with Direct-Legisla- 
tion Leagues. 








WETMORE’S WEEKLY 


S20 Folland Building 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 











The Rose-Jar 


A BOOK-LOVER’S POTPOURRI 








NDER the name of Tue Rose-Jar 
there is published once in three 
months a sumptuous all-text magazine of 
unique interest and value to book lovers. 
In it there is nothing of the boomed or 
booming books of the day. Though 
scholarly it is not dry or pedantic. To 
the lover of books it comes as the most 
delightful of magazines. Tue Rose-Jar 
is a large quarto of 128 pages and the 
subscription price is $5.00 yearly. No 
single copies sold. Subscriptions must 
begin with the volume and be for a full 
year. The edition is extremely limited, 
less than 300 sets now remaining unsub- 
scribed for. No larger edition will ever 
be printed, no matter how largely the 
edition may be oversubscribed. Two 
numbers are ready and the third will be 
published in November, 1905. (A few 
extra copies of number one were printed 
and one will be mailed on receipt of 25c. 
by the publisher. If found desirable a 
further remittance of $4.75 will be neces- 
sary to complete your subscription for 
the first year—four numbers, which will 
make a splendid volume of 512 pages, 
each 10x 13 inches. THe Rose-Jar is 
owned and edited by the founder of the 
original Book-Lover, the San Francisco 
magazine which was engulphed by the 
Booklovers Magazine, then of Philadel- 
phia). 


CALL OR ADDRESS 
W. E. PRICE 
The Rose-Jar, 24-26 East 21st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 























THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in England. 














Nineteenth Century Fortnightly Review. 
and After. ‘*Fullofreadablearticles ” Living Church. 

‘* For amplitude, variety, and strength of con- ** Cosmo litan in its view and grasp."— 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and Zion's Herald. ‘ Thorough discussions of 

rdedas a model in its way.” —Literary y thane political and social questions.” — The 

orld. ew Unity. 

Contemporary Review. Westminster Review. 
‘*The names many of its contributors form ** Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
a constellation of eminence.”"—Review of liberal and instructive manner.”’— Weekly 
Reviews. Witness. 








Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
“Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’—7he 








Bookman. 
Quarterly Review. Edinburgh Review. 
‘*The bulwark of conservative opinion.” The rival of ‘‘ The Quarterly.” ‘It is re- 
** Veritably a condensed library with varied freshing when magazines are changing to 
and attractive articles."" — Philadelphia turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly’.”—Can- 
Press. ada Presbyterian. 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each. $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 
4o cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, each $4.00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies $1.25. BLACKwoop’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one quar- 
terly, $6 50; with two, $10.00 














LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street. $ $ : ; New York 
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THE READER is national but not 
sectional; general 

not special; individual not eccentric; sane not 

sensational; timely but not over-strenuous. 


It spreads before its readers every month 
articles of national importance by authors of 
unquestioned ability; it reflects the times and 
manners in fiction, wholesome but not predi- 
gested; it suggests by means of the essay, cer- 
tain light but vital aspects of life and literature, 
and it stirs the emotions and quickens the imagi- 
nation with the songs of the poets. 

Comment on men, women and affairs; brief 
reviews of the latest books, and the helpful and 
stimulating “Readers Study” round out a maga- 
zine that has won the confidence and respect of 
a large and influential following. 

Tue Reaper is artistically illustrated. 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Recent contributors include — Hewry Casotr Lopag, 
James Wuitcoms Ritey, Wittiam ALLew Wurre, Octave 
— — —e a ~ tay me | - 

enry VanDyxe, Anne Warwyeer, Evia W. Pearrixz an over owe adler , 
a score of other names equally as distinguished. Ci by Fi vd Che Christy 


POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The New Deer Creek Edition 

In four beautiful volumes, entitled Songs o’ Cheer, Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm 

Rhymes, have been published the favorite Riley poems, profusely illustrated by Will Vawter 
and William Buckingham Dyer. 

The illustrations number over three hundred., The books are printed on heavy plate 

paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. Four volumes, price $5.00. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


A year’ subscription to Tue Reaper, regular price, $3.00 
The new Deer Creek edition of James itcomb Riley, regular price, $5.00 
Both will be sent prepaid to any olives or $6.00 


Sent on approval to readers of this magazine. See order blank below 























.THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 12H 
You may enter my subscription to Tue Reaper for one year and send harges paid, 
Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley in four volumes. me 'F a 
Boas eee ab oh ot th ee 
e s are not sa am ve privilege of re c ithin 
days, and you are to return the first payment of $1.00 4 on 


Mi tne and books 
may be sent to different Name 
addresses, if desired 


Street 
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MAAC er 


Lllustrated Monthly Magazine 
bee Fin an nd > Scienti G i: Reeran 


TIMES 
YORK CITY 


Interests 
30 UNION SQU 








HE OLDEST American Photographic 

Journal. Has been regarded as 
the standard authority on photographic 
matters for over a generation. 

Each number has forty-eight pages of 
interesting photographic text, printed 
on fine paper from good type, and illus- 
trated with many attractive half-tones. 
The cover for each month is printed in 
varying colors, and is ornamented with 
a different and pleasing photograph. 

The valuable and authoritatice form- 
ule furnished throughout the year are 
alone worth the price of the subscrip- 
tion. 

Subscribe now through your nearest 
photo or newsdealer, or bookseller, or 
send to us direct. 





ONE DOLLAR a Year. 








Books by Mail 


As a matter of accommodation to 
our readers—many of whom are lo- 
cated in foreign countries or in places 
where there are no book-stores—‘‘The 
Arena” is prepared to supply the 
books of any publisher, on receipt of 
the publisher's price with the cost of 
postage added. When the cost of 
postage is not known it is usually safe 
to estimate it at one-tenth the price 
of the book. Any excess will be 
promptly returned, or, if desired, the 
excess will be credited on account of 
subsequent orders. 


Albert Brandt: Publisher 
Trenton, N. J. 





Single Copies TEN CENTS. 
An iuquiry into t? 
Nature and Functios 


SHERWIN CROSBY. Di 


closing general leynm involved in questions of Taxatio” 
Money, Labor and Capital, Land Tenure, Public Ownershi 
Corporate Privilege, the Trusts, the Tariff, etc. ; also showi: 
the Mrelation of Civil Power to Morals and Sucial Progre: 
12mo, cloth, gy a—t 50 cents; by mail, 54cents. Paper, : 
va 7 >, by mail, 28 
Of good  tiverary a clear, candid, strong and rea¢ 
able. ... rding on one hand the fanciful socia) cor 
tract theory, and on the other the repugnant theory of divin 
right, it rests the whole structure of government ultimatel 
bony an obvious natural right. . deduces, with remark 
distinctness, the difference between private and publi 
functions, between the rights of individuals and the dutie 
of government.—Cler Recorder. 


PETER ECKLER, Publisher, 35-A FULTON STREET. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








Parsifal Librettos 


English and German Words, 25 Cents 


Other Opera Librettos 
Words and Music, 25 Cents 


George Griffith, Desk 18 


Steinway Hall 
109 E. 14th St., New York City 
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itn its lovely Seaside Resorts, quaint 


‘ 
Missions and Orange Groves is 


best reached via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


A picturesque journey combined 
i Comfort 


Electric Lighted Trains Daily 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











THE LEADING ART MAGAZINE 


The "International 
Studio 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FINI 
AND APPLIED ARI 








© The International Studio keeps its readers 1 
touch with every current feature of merit 
art in America and throughout the work 

©" The International Studvw is illustrated abun 
dantly every month. Its unsurpassed plates 
are done in color, lithograp! mezzotint, 
tint, p »yhotogravure and half-tone 

50 Cents a Copy $5.00 a Year 

She Internationa? ait 
ARE Yot | CRIBER 
Subscriptions to th Ts 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 59 Fit pany~ Y, 
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DENTACURA COMPANY 


PALMER 


GASOLINE ENGINES, LAUNCHES, 


AND PUMPING ENGINES 


Web 


atalog 


PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 
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1 OUR SHELL RAZOR STROPS 





y , “No other strop 
gives such a desirable shaving 
edge.” 


Ten Days Trial | 


ply 
‘ Shell Razo or Strop 


ve ry best py 


your dealer y 
i ‘ t efore | 


THE W. E. — RAZOR STROP CO, ' 


5 Bennett Stree Woburn, Mass 











WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE WRITING 
“ONIMNI LOZAIA 








The New WILLIAMS 


le o SINGLE SHIFT-KEY MACHINE. 








WA/]) AGENTS WANTED in%inacaiees tema 


= Daigae THewnns CO. 
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THE BRANDT PRESS, TRENTON, MN. 4. 








